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PREFACE 


N reading the chronicles of the immortal Froissart, it would 
seem necessary, as a means to the proper understanding 
of his time and consequently of the chronicles, to con- 

sider first the history of the writer, and secondly the institution 
of chivalry. 

Jean Froissart was born at Valenciennes in the year 1337. 
Being destined for the Church, he received a liberal education, 
but soon displayed a passion for poetry and the charms of 
knightly society. At the age of twenty he began to write a 
history of the wars of his time, and made several journeys to 
examine the theatre of the events he was about relate. The 
composition of this. work, which forms the first part of his 
chronicles, occupied him about three years (1357-60). On 
its completion he went over to England, where he was received 
with great favor by Philippa of Hainault, wife of Edward III. 
In 1362 she appointed him clerk of her chapel and secretary. 
Two years afterward he visited Scotland, where he became 
the guest of King David Bruce, and also of William, Earl of 
Douglas. Everywhere the gay, poetical, quick-witted, and 
shrewdly observant Frenchman was welcomed and honored. 
In 1366 he accompanied the Black Prince to Aquitaine and 
Bordeaux. He afterward went with the Duke of Clarence to 
Italy. Froissart, together with Chaucer and Petrarch, was 
present at the marriage of this prince, at Milan, with the daugh- 
ter of Galeazzo Visconti, and directed the festivities given by 

_Amadeus VI, of Savoy, in honor of the duke. On the death of 
his protectress Philippa, Froissart gave up all connection with 
England, and, after many adventures, entered the service of 
Wenceslaus, Duke of Brabant, as private secretary. The duke 
himself was a poet, and the chronicler made a collection of his 
master’s verses, to which he added some of his own, and en- 
titled the whole “ Meliador, or the Knight of the Golden Sun.” 
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On the death of Wenceslaus he entered the service of Guy, 
Count of Blois, who encouraged him to continue his chronicles. 
He now took a journey to the court of Gaston Phoebus, Count 
de Foix, that he might hear from the lips of the knights of 
Bearn and Gascony an account of their exploits. In 1394 he 
obtained the canonry and treasurership of the collegiate 
church of Chimay; in the following year visited England, 
where he was courteously and generously entertained by King 
Richard II; and on his return spent the remainder of his life 
in completing his great work. He died at Chimay in 1410. 
And, now as to chivalry. Chivalry as an institute, however, 
was not confined to any one country, but pervaded the whole 
of Western Europe; and, when at its height, it had everywhere 
its settled orders, rules, and customs. The warriors of chiv- 
alrous times, both in England and elsewhere—and all who had 
any pretensions to rank or character were then aspirants to 
military fame—underwent a long initiation, and had to pass 
through the several stages of page, squire, and knight, each 
office having requirements, duties, and responsibilities peculiar 
to itself. Valor, love, and religion were said to be the three 
leading features of the knightly character; but if all which 
contributed to true knighthood is to be included in this three- 
fold category, the terms must be taken in a most comprehensive 
sense; under valor must be included loyalty, generosity, a love 
of independence; not merely a stout heart in meeting dangers 
when dangers arise, but a decided inclination to court danger 
wherever it might be found—the love of danger, not perhaps 
for its own sake, but for the glory of surmounting it. To do 
honor to his knighthood by some gallant deed was the first 
thought of everyone on whom that distinction was conferred ; 
‘ indeed, he was scarcely considered to have deserved the name 
of a knight who performed no signal feat of arms the very 
first time his banner was displayed. If no more fitting oppor- 
tunity presented itself, the knight was required to go abroad in 
search of.adventures; diligently to inquire where there were 
wrongs to be redressed, or a cause in which his strength and 
prowess might be shown. 
Love was the second ingredient in this singular admixture, 
and, perhaps, not the least essential of all its component quali- 
ties. Without its devotion to the fair sex, chivalry would 
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have lost a very abundant portion of its life and spirit. Its 
very motto was, “ For God and the Ladies;” and the true 
knight never drew his sword with more animation, or with a 
better assurance of success, than when he fought for the ac- 
complishment of some vow which he had made to her whose 
love he was anxious to obtain. It was, we may almost say, 
a rule of the order, that every youthful aspirant to chivalrous 
distinction should select some fair object for the concentra- 
tion of his affections, whose cause he was to advocate, whose 
honor and good name he was ever ready to protect, whose 
smiles and caresses would enliven the intervals of his more 
arduous service, and the thought of whom made danger sweet 
and victory more glorious. Indeed, a knight, squire, or page, 
without such an empress of his heart, was looked upon as a 
poor helpless being, and, in the common phraseology of the 
times, compared to a horse without a bridle; to a ship with- 
out a rudder; and a sword without a hilt. Cervantes says, 
“A knight without a mistress is like a tree without leaves or 
fruit, or like a body without a soul.” The well-known con- 
versation between the little page Jean de Saintre and the Dame 
des Belles Cousines-presents a lively, and, we are bound to 
believe, an accurate description of the requirements of chivalry 
on this interesting topic. 

The Dame des Belles Cousines, having cast her eyes upon 
a little page, Jean de Saintre, demanded of him on whom his 
affections were set. The poor boy replied that the first object 
of his love was his lady mother, and the next his sister, 
Jacqueline. “We do not talk now,” said the lady, “of the 
affection due to your mother and sister, but I desire to know 
the name of the lady whom you love par amours.” “In faith, 
madam,” said the page, “I love no one par amours.” “ Ah! 
false gentleman, and traitor to the laws of chivalry,” returned 
the lady, “ dare you say that you love no lady? Well may we 
perceive your falsehood and craven spirit by such an avowal. 
~ Whence were derived the great valor and the high achieve- 
ment of Lancelot, of Gawain, of Tristran, of Giron the Cour- 
teous, and of other heroes of the Round Table?—whence 
those of Panthus, and of so many other valiant knights and 
squires of this realm, whose names I could enumerate ?— 
whence their exaltation, except from their animating desire 
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to maintain themselves in the graces and favor of their 
ladies?’’ At this the simple page, to avoid further reproaches, 
replied, that his lady and love, par amours, was Matheline de 
Coucy, a child of ten years old. When the Dame des Belles 
Cousines had sufficiently expressed her amusement at the re- 
ply, she proceeded to lecture her young pupil on the subject, 
and to explain to him the principles on which his choice should 
be regulated. ‘“‘ Matheline,” said the lady, “is a pretty girl, 
and of high rank and better lineage than appertains to you. 
But what good, what profit, what honor, what comfort, and 
what counsel for advancing you in the ranks of chivalry can 
you derive from such a choice? Sir, you should choose a lady 
of high and noble blood, who has~the talent and means to 
counsel and aid you at your need; and her you ought to serve 
so truly and love so loyally, that she must be compelled to ac- 
knowledge the true and honorable affection which you bear 
to her. For, believe me, there is no lady, however cruel and 
haughty, but through length of faithful service will be brought 
to acknowledge and reward loyal affection with some portion 
of pity, compassion, or mercy.” The lecture is continued at 
some length upon the seven mortal sins, and the way in which 
the true amorous knight may eschew commission of them. 
And when poor little Saintre, in despair, asked, ‘ How is it 
possible for me to find a lady such as you describe?” his pre- 
ceptress made him this reply: ‘“‘ And why should you not find 
her? Are you not gentle born? Are you not a fine and proper 
youth? Have you not eyes to look on her—ears to hear her 
—a tongue to plead your cause to her—hands to serve her— 
feet to move at her bidding—body and heart to accomplish 
loyally her commands? And having all these, can you doubt 
to adventure yourself in the service of any lady whatsoever? ” 

Nor is it to be wondered at that gallantry formed so essen- 
tial a feature in the character of good knighthood. From his 
earliest years, the knight, as we have already observed, was 
brought up at the castle of some great lord or baron, and great 
lords and barons in those days were little sovereigns, and their 
castles the courts where all the beauty of the age assembled; 
where politeness, civility, courtesy—in short, everything that 
favored gallantry and love, was scrupulously cared for and 
maintained. Nature would have done violence to her own 
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principles if the circumstance of the opposite sexes, thus 
brought together under all the excitements of court splendor 
and martial exercises, had not fostered love, and awakened 
within the female bosom the conscious possession of a power 
which was to yield only to the long and well-tried service of 
her generous assailant. 

With regard to religion, the last-named of the three quali- 
fications of chivalry, it appears to have been that which more 
than any other distinguished this singular institution from 
everything that went before it. It is no easy matter to ascer- 
tain the precise time when religious and military ardor became 
first blended. There is nothing in Christianity which, inde- 
pendent of other causes, would originate this union. Its pre- 
cepts are of a contrary tendency; they speak of peace, meek- 
ness, patience, good-will toward men. We must not, how- 
ever, be misunderstood; if there be nothing in Christianity 
which would originate this union, there is at the same time 
nothing which, under certain circumstances, and especially 
for purposes of self-defence, would condemn it. What Chris- 
tian heart in England cannot sympathize with the struggles of 
our Saxon ancestors against the heathen Danes? Who has 
not, in imagination at least, become a warrior when reading of 
the ravages of Pagan tribes over countries once converted to 
the fold of Christ? Who has not reckoned among the most 
glorious achievements of the Carlovingian dynasty, that it 
checked the growing power of the imperious Saracens, and 
depressed the Crescent while it upheld the Cross? 

In its religious aspect chivalry presents us with some of its 
most interesting features. The whole ceremony of the initia- 
tion of knighthood partook of a devotional character; and 
though the religion of the times might be debased by error, 
it still was enabled to infuse such a spirit into the institution 
of chivalry as to render it worthy of our respect and regard. 

The holy enthusiasm with which knight and squire entered 
upon their office; the readiness with which they bound them- 
selves to defend the Church; the zeal, energy, and self-denial 
with which they abandoned home, friends, and relatives, and 
went through much peril, and labor, and suffering, to struggle 
in Palestine for what they believed to be the cause of God— 
these cannot but awaken our admiration and love, whatever 
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errors and exaggerations may have been mixed up with 
them. 

Instead of that habitual indulgence, which gave rise to 
polygamy and all its baneful consequences, chivalry imposed 
those wholesome restraints and forbearances which, at an 
earlier period, had produced such beneficial results among the 
Germanic tribes; * it taught the youth of both sexes to set 
marriage before them as an honorable and holy estate, to be 
entered upon after a series of trials had proved that the youth- 
ful warrior was worthy of the object of his choice, and his fair 
one faithful. And though some may cavil at the romance by 
which love was nurtured and led on, there are few persons, 
we believe, who would wish to rend the silver cords with which 
beauty and valor were united in chivalry, and who cannot enter 
into its spirit. “a 

In recounting some of the chief influences of chivalry, we 
must not omit to mention its effect upon science and litera- 
ture. Before its time, whatever learning existed was confined 
to the cloister; but when chivalry arose, it was carried forth 
to the world, to take root and increase in society. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries upward of one hundred and 
eighty chroniclers appeared to record the history of their 
times. And, in addition to these, there arose also a crowd of 
minor poets, under the title of bards, minstrels, “gai chan- 
teurs,’ and troubadours, who celebrated in their verses his- 
torical as well as imaginary events. These chronicles are 
valuable to us, as being in general graphic and living pictures 
of the times they undertake to record; and in many instances 
they throw light upon questions of general interest and im- 
portance, which can be gleaned from no other source. The 
very circumstance of their being simple representations of 
events as they occurred, with very little admixture of senti- 
ment or opinion, renders them extremely important as his- 
torical documents. Nor can we suppose that these were with- 
out their influence at the time in which they were written. It 
is true, there were then but few opportunities of circulation; 
but the very recording of events was a movement in a right 
direction, and calculated to aid the great work of civilization. 

* “ Marriage,’’ says Tacitus, ‘‘is considered as a strict and sacred institution. In the 


national character there is nothing so truly commendable. To be contented with one 
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Froissart’s chronicles embrace the events occurring 1326- 
1400. They are of special importance in illustrating the charac- 
ter and manners of his age. The pageantry of feudal times 
brightens his pages ; the din of arms, the shouting of knights, and 
the marshalling of troops, is ever and anon heard; while “ visions 
of fair women ” rise before us as we read. The gorgeous feasts 
and spectacles in which he so much delighted are set forth in 
copious details; and though he is no philosopher, his shrewd 
observations and richly minute descriptions have helped others 
to philosophize. Froissart’s chronicles first appeared at Paris 
about the end of the fifteenth century, under the title of 
Chromiques de France, d’ Angleterre, d’Ecosse, d’ Espagne, de 
Bretagne, de Gascogne, Flanders et lieux dalentour. In 
English there are two versions: one executed in 1523-25 by 
Bourchier Lord Berners (reprinted in 1812); and the other 
in 1803-5 by Thomas Johnes, of which the latter is the more 
exact. 
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bury—Edward Pursues the Scottish Army. 


O encourage all valorous hearts, and to show them 
honorable examples, I, John Froissart,¢ will begin to 
relate the actions of the noble King Edward of Eng- 

land, who so potently reigned, and who was engaged in so 
many battles and perilous adventures, from the year of grace 


a For the first twenty years of his his- Le Bel, formerly Canon of St. Lam- 
tory, Froissart’s authorities are_ the bert’s, at Liege. 
documents and papers of Master John 
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1326, when he was crowned King. Although he and all those 
who were with him in his battles and fortunate rencounters, or 
with his army when he was not there in person, which you shall 
hear as we go on, ought to be accounted right valiant; yet, of 
these, some should be esteemed super-eminent—such as the 
Prince of Wales, the King’s son, the Duke of Lancaster, Sir 
Reginald Lord Cobham, Sir Walter Manny of Hainault, Sir 
John Chandos, Sir Fulke Harley, and many others who are re- 
corded in this book for their worth and prowess. In France, 
also, was found good chivalry, strong of limb, and stout of 
heart, in great abundance—such as King Philip of Valois, and 
his son, King John; also John, King of Bohemia, and Charles, 
Count of Alengon, his son; the Count of Foix, and others 
that I cannot now name. The better to understand the hon- 
orable and eventful history of King Edward we must remark 
a common opinion in England, of which there have been 
proofs since the time of King Arthur, that between two 
valiant kings there is always one weak in mind and body; 
and most true it is, that this is apparent in the example of 
the gallant King Edward, of whom I am now to speak; for 
his father, King Edward II, was weak, unwise, and cowardly, 
while his grandfather, called the good King Edward I, was 
wise, brave, very enterprising, and fortunate in war. 

King Edward II had two brothers; one was the Earl Mar- 
shal, of a wild and disagreeable temper; the other Lord Ed- 
mund of Kent, who was wise, affable, and much beloved. 
This King had married the daughter of Philip the Fair, King 
of France, who was one of the greatest beauties of her time; 
and by her had two sons and two daughters. The elder son 
was our noble King, Edward; the other, named John, died 
young. Of the two daughters, Isabella, the elder, was mar- 
ried to King David of Scotland; and the younger to the Count 
Reginald, subsequently called Duke of Guelderland. His- 
tory tells us that Philip the Fair had three sons, besides his 
beautiful daughter, Isabella, who, as we have said, was mar- 
ried to King Edward II of England. These all in turn be- 
came kings of France, and died without male issue. Where- 
upon the princes and barons of France, holding the opinion 
that no woman ought to reign in so noble a kingdom, de- 
termined to pass by Queen Isabella and her son, and to con- 
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fer the government on Philip of Valois; which exclusion of 
Isabella from the right of succession to the throne of France 
became the occasion of the most devastating wars, as well in 
France as elsewhere; and the real object of this history is to 
relate the great enterprises and deeds of arms achieved in 
these wars. 

It has been remarked that Edward II was a weak and un- 
wise king. Having no head for government, he suffered the 
kingdom to be ruled by one Sir Hugh Spencer, a favorite. 
This Sir Hugh so managed matters, that his father and him- 
self were the great masters of the realm. By his overbearing 
conduct, however, he soon contracted the hatred of the 
barons and nobles; and on one occasion, when he found it 
necessary to check the opposition which these were raising 
against him, he informed the King that they had entered into 
an alliance, and that unless he caused certain of them to be 
arrested, they would very shortly drive him from his king- 
dom. Whereupon, such was the influence of Sir Hugh, that 
twenty-two of the chief barons of England were seized in one 
day, and had their heads struck off without any cause or rea- 
son being assigned. He also succeeded, by his wicked coun- 
sels, in fomenting variance between the King and Queen, 
until the latter was compelled secretly to retire to France, in 
company with her young son, Edward, the Earl of Kent, and 
Sir Roger Mortimer. The Queen embarked by night from 
Winchelsea, and having a fair wind, landed the next morn- 
ing at Boulogne, where she was handsomely entertained by 
the governor of the town and the abbot, and on the third day 
after her arrival continued her route to Paris. Here her 
brother, the noble King Charles, most graciously received 
her, and after listening to her lamentation and distress—“ Fair 
cousin,’ he said, “be appeased; for, by the faith I owe to 
God and to St. Denis, I will provide a remedy.” To this 
the Queen, on her knees, replied, “My dear lord and brother, 
I pray God may second your intentions.” Charles then, tak- 
ing his sister by the hand, conducted her to an apartment 
which had been richly furnished for her reception, and gave 
orders that everything becoming her state should be provided 
for her from his own treasury. Very shortly after this, 
Charles assembled his great lords and barons to consult what 
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was best to be done in the business of the Queen of England, 
his sister; and their advice was, that she should be allowed 
to purchase friends and assistance in France, and that Charles 
should provide her with gold and silver for that purpose; 
secretly, however, so as not to bring a war with England upon 
his own country. 

The pride of Sir Hugh had now become so intolerable that 
the barons who remained alive in England could suffer it no 
longer. They resolved to forget all private differences among 
themselves, and sent secretly to Paris to inform the Queen 
that if she could collect about a thousand men-at-arms, and 
would herself come at the head of them, with her son, into 
England, they would immediately treat with her, and obey 
him as their lawful sovereign. But Sir Hugh Spencer was 
not to be outdone; he contrived means to set Charles against 
his sister, and by the most slanderous insinuations caused him 
to command her to leave his kingdom at a minute’s notice. 
The poor Queen, perplexed and disconcerted, having no op- 
portunity of defence given her, quitted Paris as secretly as 
possible, accompanied by her son, the Earl of Kent, and her 
little company, and took the road to Hainault. Her arrival 
at Hainault was soon known in the house of the good Earl, 
who was then at Valenciennes. Sir John, the Earl’s brother, 
paid the royal visitor every possible honor and respect; 
proffered his services as a true knight, and vowed to risk his 
life and the lives of all whom he could influence in the Queen 
of England’s cause. The Queen, who was sitting down while 
Sir John made this noble offer, rose and would have cast her- 
self at his feet out of gratitude for his goodness, but Sir John 
caught her in his arms and said, “ God forbid that the Queen 
of England should ever do such a thing. Madam, be of good 
comfort, I will keep my promise.” Again the Queen ex- 
pressed her gratitude, and acknowledged that she found more 
kindness and comfort in him than in all the world besides. 
Sir John was not long in collecting an army, with which he 
accompanied the Queen on her return to England; here her 
faithful countrymen flocked around her, and with a very con- 
siderable body of troops she proceeded at once to besiege 
Bristol, where the King and Sir Hugh Spencer were. The 
city yielded without resistance. The King and Sir Hugh 
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fled ; but they were taken at sea, brought back to Bristol, and 
delivered to the Queen and her son as prisoners. The King 
was confined in Berkeley Castle.6 Sir Hugh was executed. 
Thus ended the bold and gallant enterprise of Sir John de Hai- 
nault and his companions. The Queen being now in quiet 
possession of the kingdom, it was resolved that the young 
Edward should wear the crown, of which his father had 
proved himself so unworthy. Accordingly, on Christmas 
Day, 1326, just as he had completed his sixteenth year, he 
was crowned with the royal diadem, in the palace of West- 
minster. It was a glorious day for Sir John of Hainault and 
his companions. There was much feasting and rejoicing; 
and it was with deep regret that Sir John found himself 
obliged to take his leave on Twelfth Day following to attend 
a tournament proclaimed at Condé. At the King’s desire, 
fifteen young and hardy Englishmen accompanied him to this 
tournament ; there to try their skill, and to get acquainted with 
the foreign lords. King Edward and his mother governed 
the kingdom, assisted by the counsels of the good Earl of 
Kent and Sir Roger Mortimer. 

The winter and lent¢ passed in perfect peace, but at Easter, 
Robert, King of Scotland, sent a message of defiance to King 
Edward, informing him of his intention to enter England and 
devastate the country by fire. Upon this, Sir John de Hai- 
nault was sent for, who, true to the interest of the young King 
and his mother, soon arrived with a considerable band of fol- 
lowers at the city of York, and joined the English on their 
march to meet the enemy. 

The Scots are a bold, hardy race, and much inured to war. 
When they invaded England, they were all usually on horse- 
back, except the camp-followers; they brought no carriages, 
neither did they encumber themselves with any provision. 
Under the flap of his saddle each man had a broad plate of 
metal; and behind his saddle a little bag of oatmeal, so that 


b Edward was shortly afterward here biguity:—‘ Edvardum occidere nolite 
murdered by Gurney and Maltravers, timere bonum est.’”? And this letter 
to whose custody he had been con- they pleaded as their warrant for the 
signed. His death was most execrable murder.—See “ Collier’s Ecclesiastical 


and cruel, and it has been thought History,”’ vol. iii. p. 57. F 
that the Queen and the Bishop of c The word ‘lent” signifies spring. 
Hereford were privy to it; at any rate, In those good old times the seasons 


certain it is that the bishop addressed were marked by the Church’s fasts and 
to the assassins a letter containing the festivals. 
following passage of Delphian arm- 
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when occasion needed, cakes were made of the oatmeal, and 
baked upon the plates; for the most part, however, they ate 
the half-soddened flesh of the cattle they captured, and drank 
water. In this manner, then, under the command of the Earl 
of Moray and Sir James Douglas, they made their present 
invasion, destroying and burning wherever they went. As 
soon, however, as the English King came in sight of the smoke 
of the firesd which the Scots were making, an alarm was 
sounded, and everyone ordered to prepare for combat; but 
there were so many marshes between the two armies that the 
English could not come up with the enemy; they lay, there- 
fore, that night in a wood, upon the banks of a small river, 
and the King lodged in a monastery hard by. The next day 
it was determined, as the Scots seemed to avoid battle, and 
to be sheering off to their own country, to hasten their march, 
and to endeavor to intercept them as they repassed the Tyne. 
At the sound of the trumpet all the English were to be ready; 
each man taking with him but one loaf of bread slung at his 
back after the fashion of a hunter, so that their march might 
not be retarded. 

As it had been ordered, so it was executed; the English 
started at daybreak, but, with all their exertion, did not reach 
the Tyne till vespers, when, to their great mortification, after 
waiting some time, it was discovered that the Scots had 
gained the river, and passed over before them. 

Their scanty stock of provisions being now exhausted, the 
English suffered greatly from hunger, and it rained so in- 
cessantly that the horses, as well as the men, were almost worn 
out. However, they were still bent upon encountering the 
Scots, and the’ King offered a large reward to anyone who 
should inform him where they were to be found. They had 
now been several days seeking for information, when, about 
three o’clock one afternoon, a squire came galloping up to 
the King, and reported that he had seen the enemy—that they 
were but a short distance from them, and quite as eager for 
battle as themselves. Edward upon this put his army in 
array, continued marching, and soon came in sight of the 
Scots, who were drawn up in three battalions, on the slope of 


d The reader will scarcely need to be this practice of border warfare in the 
reminded of the beautiful allusion to “* Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
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a mountain, at the foot of which ran a rapid river, full of large 
stones and rocks, and very difficult to pass. When the Eng- 
lish lords perceived the disposition of the enemy, they sent 
heralds, offering to fight them in the plain, on either side of 
the river; but the Scots would consent to no arrangement, 
and having kept the English in suspense for some days, at last 
retired. During all this time there were frequent skirmishes, 
and many lives lost on both sides; and though there was no 
general engagement between the two armies, the Scots were 
driven: back into their own country, and both parties quite 
tired out. Edward, on his way home, halted his weary forces 
at Durham, where he paid homage to the church and 
bishopric, and gave largesses to the citizens. Sir John and 
his company, heartily thanked and rewarded for their services, 
were escorted by twelve knights and two hundred men-at- 
arms to Dover, whence they embarked for Hainault. 

The King of England now thought of marriage, and his 
choice fell upon the Lady Philippa, one of the daughters of 
the Count of Hainault and Holland, and niece to his stead- 
fast friend, Sir John. There being no objection to the alliance, 
the marriage took place without delay, and shortly after the 
coronation of the new Queen was celebrated in London in 
presence of great crowds of nobility, when there were feast- 
ings, tournaments, and other sumptuous entertainments, every 
day, for about three weeks. 

At this time died King Robert of Scotland, at a good old 
age. When he saw his end approaching, he summoned to- 
gether all the chiefs and barons in whom he most confided, 
and, after having told them that he should never get the better 
of this sickness, commanded them, upon their honor and loy- 
alty, to keep and preserve faithfully and entire the kingdom 
for his son David, and to obey him; also to crown him King 
when he was of a proper age, and to marry him with a lady 
suitable to his station. After this he called the gallant Lord 
James Douglas,e and said to him, in presence of the others, 


e“The good Lord James Douglas 
was one of the best and wisest soldiers 
that ever drew sword. e was said to 
have fought in seventy battles, being 
beaten in thirteen, and victorious in 
fifty-seven. The English accused him 
of being cruel; and it is said that he 
had such a hatred of the English 


archers, that when he made one ot 
them prisoner, he would uot dismiss 
him until he was either blinded of his 
right eye, or had the first finger of his 
right hand struck off. The Scottish 
historians describe the good Lord 
James as one who was never dejected 
by bad fortune, or unduly elated by 
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“ My dear friend, Lord James Douglas, you know that I have 
had much to do, and have suffered many troubles, during life, 
to support the rights of my crown. At the time that I was 
most occupied | made a vow, the non-accomplishment of 
which gives me much uneasiness: 1 vowed that if 1 could 
finish my wars in such a manner that I might have quiet to 
govern peaceably, I would go and make war against the ene- 
mies of our Lord Jesus Christ and the adversaries of the 
Christian faith. To this point my heart has always leaned; 
but our Lord was not willing to gratify my desire, and gave 
me so much to do in my lifetime—and this late expedition has 
lasted so long, followed by this heavy sickness—that, since 
my body cannot accomplish what my heart wishes, I will send 
my heart instead of my body to fulfil my vow. And, as I do 
not know any knight so gallant or enterprising as yourself, 
or better formed to complete my intentions, I beg and entreat 
of you, dear and special friend, as earnestly as I can, that you 
will have the goodness to undertake this expedition for the 
love of me, and to acquit my soul to our Lord and Saviour; 
for I have that opinion of your nobleness and loyalty, that, if 
you undertake it, it cannot fail of success: and I shall die con- 
tented. But it must be executed as follows: 

“T will that, as soon as I shall be dead, you take my heart 
from my body, and have it well embalmed; you will also take 
as much money from my treasury as shall appear to you suf- 
ficient to perform your journey, as well as for all those whom 
you may choose to take with you in your train; you will then 
deposit your charge at the Holy Sepulchre where our Lord 
was buried. You will not be sparing of expense, but will 
provide yourself with such company and such things as may 
be suitable to your rank; and wherever you pass, you will let 
it be known that you bear the heart of King Robert of Scot- 
land, which you are carrying beyond the seas by his com- 
mand, since his body’cannot go thither.” 


that which was good. They say he was 
modest and gentle in time of peace; 
but had a very different countenance 
upon a day of battle. He was tall, 
strong, and well made, of a swarthy 
complexion, with dark hair, from which 
he was called the Black Douglas. He 
lisped a little in his speech, but in a 
manner which became him very much. 
Notwithstanding the many battles in 
which he had foache: his face had es- 


caped without a wound. A brave Span- 
ish knight at the court of King Al- 
phonso, whose face was scarred by the 
marks of Moorish sabres, expressed 
wonder that Douglas’s countenance 
should be unmarked with wounds. 
Douglas modestly replied, he thanked 
God, who had always enabled his hands 
to guard and protect his face.”—* Tales 
of a Grandfather,” vol. i. chap. xi. 
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All present began bewailing bitterly; and when the Lord 
James could speak, he said, “ Gallant and noble King—I re- 
turn you a thousand thanks for the great honor you do me, 
and for the valuable and dear treasure with which you entrust 
me; I will most willingly do all that you command me with 
the utmost loyalty in my power ; never doubt it, however I may 
feel myself unworthy of such a high distinction.””’ The King 
replied, “ Gallant knight, I thank you—you promise it me, 
then?” “ Certainly, sir, most willingly,” answered the knight. 
He then gave his promise upon his knighthood. The King 
said, “‘ Thanks be to God! for I shall now die in peace, since I 
know that the most valiant and accomplished knight of my 
kingdom will perform that for me which I am unable to do 
for myself.’ Soon afterwards, the valiant Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, departed this life, on the seventh of No- 
vember, 1337. His heart was embalmed, and his body buried 
in the monastery of Dunfermline. Shortly after died also 
the noble Earl of Moray, who was one of the most powerful 
princes in Scotland: he bore for arms, argent, three pillows 
gules. 

Early in the spring;thée Lord James Douglas, having pro- 
vided himself with everything that was proper for his expedi- 
tion, embarked at the port of Montrose, and sailed directly 
for Sluys, in Flanders, where he diligently inquired if anyone 
were going beyond the sea to Jerusalem, in order that he might 
join their company. He remained off Sluys twelve days, and 
would not set his foot on shore, but stayed the whole time 
on board, where he kept a magnificent table, with music of 
trumpets and drums, as if he had been the King of Scotland. 
His company consisted of one knight-banneret, and seven 
others of the most valiant knights of Scotland, without count- 
ing the rest of his household. His plate was of gold and 
silver, consisting of pots, basins, porringers, cups, bottles, 
barrels, and other such things. He had likewise twenty-six 
‘young and gallant esquires, of the best families in Scotland, to 
wait upon him; and all those who came to visit him were 
handsomely served with two sorts of wine and two sorts of 

f Not many years since, the body of to remove the heart, attesting the truth 
Robert Bruce was accidentally discov- of the incident here related by Frois- 


ered in the monastery of Dunfermline. sart. 
The chest bone had been sawn asunder 
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spices—I mean those of a certain rank. At last, after stay- 
ing at Sluys twelve days, the Lord James heard that Alphonso, 
King of Spain, was waging war against the Saracen King of 
Granada. He considered that if he should go thither, he 
should employ his time and journey according to the late 
King’s wishes; and when he should have finished there, he 
would proceed further to complete that with which he was 
charged. He therefore made sail toward Spain, and landed 
at Valencia; thence he went straight to the King of Spain, 
who was with his army on the frontiers, very near the Saracen 
King of Granada. 

It happened, soon after the arrival of the Lord James Doug- 
las, that the King of Spain issued forth into the fields, to make 
his approaches nearer the enemy; the King of Granada did 
the same; and, as each king could easily distinguish the other’s 
banners, they both began to set their armié§ in array. The 
Lord James placed himself and his company on one side, to 
make better work, and a more powerful effort. When he 
perceived that the battalions on each side were fully arranged, 
and that of the King of Spain in motion, he imagined they 
were about to begin the onset; and, as he always wished to 
be among the first rather than the last upon such occasions, 
he and all his company stuck their spurs into their horses, 
until they were in the midst of the King of Granada’s battalion, 
and made a furious attack upon the Saracens. Of course, 
the Lord James thought that he should be supported by the 
Spaniards ; but in this he was mistaken, for not one followed 
his example. The gallant knight and all his companions were 
consequently surrounded by the enemy; they performed 
prodigies of valor, but these were of no avail—they were all 
killed.g 

About this time, many of the nobles, and others desirous 
of a settled peace between the Scots and English, proposed a 
marriage between the young King of Scotland and the sister 
of the King of England, which was concluded, and solemnized 
at Berwick, with great feastings and rejoicings on both sides. 

We have said that the peers and barons of France pro- 

g The casket containing the heart of time of the good Lord James the 
Robert Bruce was found upon the field Douglases have carried upon their 


after the battle, conveyed to Scotland, shields a bloody heart, with a crown 
and deposited at Melrose. Since the upon it, in memory of this expedition. 
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claimed Philip of Valois King, to the exclusion of Isabella of 
England, and her son Edward. Philip was, accordingly, 
crowned at Rheims on the Trinity Sunday following the day 
on which the throne was declared vacant; and about a year 
after his coronation, King Edward paid him homage for the 
Duchy of Guienne. 

There were strange doings in England at this period. The 
Earl of Kent, on a suspicion of treason, was arrested, and 
publicly beheaded; and the charges against him being after- 
ward proved to be false, Sir Roger Mortimer, whose jealousy 
had brought about the earl’s execution, was in his turn ar- 
rested, and put to a horrid and ignominious death. Edward 
also, at the advice of his council, ordered his mother, who 
had injured her reputation by too great intimacy with Morti- 
mer, to be placed in confinement. A goodly castle was pre- 
pared for her reception; he gave her many attendants, made 
her a handsome allowance, and himself visited her twice or 
three times a year. 

There had been a truce between England and Scotland now 
for four years, the like to which had not occurred before for 
two hundred years; but the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed was 
destined to disturb it. David, who succeeded Robert Bruce 
on the throne of Scotland, held possession of Berwick, which 
Edward claimed as part of his own kingdom. The King of 
Scotland, who followed the advice of his council and chief 
barons on the subject, resolved that as King Robert, his father, 
had taken the town in open war from the late King of Eng- 
land, and had kept possession of it during his lifetime, so he 
would do everything in his power to retain it; and such being 
the case, neither party was willing to give way. The contest 
which ensued, however, was fraught with dire misfortune to 
the Scots, for Edward advanced into their kingdom, destroyed 
it, and, having taken possession of Berwick, and also many 
other forts, placed in them several able and expert knights and 
squires, to protect the border countries. 

While Edward was thus engaged in England, certain in- 
telligence came to Rome that the enemies of God were march- 
ing in great force against the Holy Land—that they had re- 
conquered the Kingdom of Rasse,’ taken the King, who had 


__ A Supposed to be part of Servia, which takes its name from a river emptying 
itself into the Marawe. 
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been baptized, prisoner, and that they also threatened the 
Holy Church and all Christendom. The Pope preached on 
Good Friday before the kings of France and Navarre, when 
a crusade was proclaimed, and the King of France, with sev- 
eral other valiant knights and men-at-arms, resolved to set 
out immediately for the Holy Land. This circumstance was 
favorable to the King of England, who had long wished for 
an opportunity to assert his right to the crown of France. 
At the advice of his counsellors, therefore, he sent to his old 
friend, Sir John of Hainault, and others, requesting their 
assistance in the proposed undertaking. 

Now it appeared to all, that before any decided steps were 
taken by King Edward against France, it would be desirable 
for him to gain the interest of Flanders. It happened at this 
time that there were great dissensions between the Earl of 
Flanders and the Flemings. A man of Ghent, a brewer of 
metheglin, by name Jacob von Artaveld, had taken advan- 
tage of these dissensions, and gained so much power and in- 
fluence over the Flemings that everything was done according 
to his will. Whenever he went abroad he was attended by 
three or four score of armed men on foot. He put to death 
any who opposed him. In every town and castlewick through- 
out the country he had sergeants and soldiers in his pay to 
execute his orders and to serve as spies; and, because of him, 
even the Earl of Flanders himself was compelled to quit his 
own dominions, and to retire with his wife, and Lewis his son, 
into France; in short, to speak the truth, there never was in 
Flanders, or in any other country, count, duke, or prince who 
had such entire command as Jacob von Artaveld. By fair 
speeches, promises, and a bountiful distribution of money, 
Edward, through his agents, at last prevailed with this power- 
ful individual so far, that by his means the chiefs of the prin- 
cipal towns gave their consent that the King of England and 
his army might pass through Flanders whenever he pleased, 
though themselves refused to take any active part against 
France. The Earl of Flanders, however, was not content to 
have his dominions thus seized upon and given over to the 
English; and collecting certain knights and squires, and all 
the men he was able, he garrisoned the havens of Sluys and 
Flushing, resolving to defend those places and do the Eng- 
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lish as much damage as he could. The King, on hearing this, 
sent over forces under the command of the Earl of Derby, 
Sir Walter Manny, and others, to reduce Cadsant. The Flem- 
ings were good men and expert in arms, so that a very fierce 
and severe battle was fought; but the English archers pressed 
them hard, and at length they were put to the rout, having 
more than 3,000 killed as well at the haven as in the streets 
and houses of the city. The news of this discomfiture at Cad- 
sant was very pleasing to Jacob von Artaveld, who imme- 
diately sent to England and signified to the King that, in his 
opinion, he should at once cross the sea, and come to Antwerp, 
by which means he would acquit himself toward the Flemings, 
who were very anxious to see him; and he imagined, if he were 
on this side the water, his affairs would go on more pros- 
perously. The King accordingly made very great prepara- 
tions, and when the winter was over left England and came 
to the city of Antwerp. There and at Louvain he passed some 
months in negotiating alliances; and finding his time fully 
and profitably occupied, sent to England for his Queen to 
join him. All things went on prosperously. The English 
knights gained credit and honor wherever they went. Their 
behavior was such, that the lords and ladies alike admired 
them; and even with the common people they found favor by 
their state and magnificence. 

On the Feast of St. Martin, King Edward had an interview 
with the Duke of Brabant at Arques. The town hall was 
hung with rich and fine cloths. His Majesty was seated five 
feet higher than the rest of the company, and had on his head 
a rich crown of gold. Here letters from the Emperor to the 
King were publicly read, by which the King of England was 
constituted and established Vicar of the Empire of Germany, 
with full power granted him to do all acts of law and justice 
to everyone in the Emperor’s name, and also to coin gold and 
silver. All persons, moreover, were commanded to do him 
fealty and homage as vicar of the empire. 

The lords of England, assisted by those of Germany, made 
preparations for the intended expedition. The King of 
France also prepared to meet them. Challenges were written, 
and sent by Edward and his allies to Paris, through the hands 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, who performed the office so well 
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and justly that he was blamed by no party. A week after 
these challenges had been sent, Sir Walter Manny—always 
brave and ready for action—collected about forty lances, and 
having vowed in England before some lords and ladies that 
he would be the first to enter France, rode straight to Mor- 
taigne to surprise the town. It was sunrise when Sir Walter, 
with some of his companions, alighted before the gate, entered, 
and then, with his pennon flying, marched down the street 
before the great tower. The watch of the castle heard their 
voices, and immediately raised a cry of “ Treason! treason!” 
However, they were all so much alarmed at first, that there 
was no sally made from the fort, and Sir Walter and his men 
having set fire to several houses, retreated handsomely, and 
joined the King at Mechlin. A party of French troops, con- 
sisting of Sir Hugh Quiriel and some few others, made a 
somewhat similar attack upon England. A soon as they 
heard that hostilities had commenced, they landed one Sunday 
morning in the harbor of Southampton, entered the town 
while the inhabitants were at church, pillaged it, and having 
loaded their vessels with booty, fell down with the tide, and 
made sail to Dieppe, where they went on shore, and divided 
the plunder. From Mechlin the King of England went to 
Brussels to pay a visit to the Duke of Brabant. Here 20,000 
Germans joined him. From Brussels he marched to Nivelle, 
and the next day came to Mons in Hainault, where he found 
the young count and his uncle, who received him joyfully. 
Having rested two days at Mons, he journeyed onward to 
Valenciennes, and thence to Cambray. At Cambray he met 
with a stout resistance, and finding, after a siege of some time, 
that the place was not likely to yield to him without much 
difficulty, he asked his lords, and particularly Sir Robert 
d’Artois, in whom he had the greatest confidence, whether it 
were best to enter the kingdom of France at once, or to re- 
main before Cambray until it should be taken. The advice 
given was, that he should press forward and meet the enemy. 
The siegé-of Cambray was in consequence raised, and Edward 
and his troops continued their march. As soon as they had 
passed the Scheld, and had entered the kingdom of France, 
the King of England called to him the Lord Henry of Flan- 
ders, who was but a young squire, and knighted him, at the 
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same time giving him £200 sterling a year, properly secured. 
On this occasion the King lodged in the abbey of Mont St. 
Martin, where he remained two days, during which time his 
people overran the country as far as Bapaume. 

Sir Henry of Flanders, to do credit to his newly acquired 
knighthood, made one of a party of knights, who put them- 
selves under the command of Sir John de Hainault. There 
were among them the lords of Fauquemont, Bergues, Vau- 
dresen, Lens, and many others, to the number of 500 com- 
batants ; and they had a design upon a town in the neighbor- 
hood, called Hennecourt, whither the greater number of the 
inhabitants of that part of the country had retired, and, con- 
fiding in the strength of the fortress, had carried with them 
all their movables. There was in Hennecourt at that time 
an abbot of great courage and understanding, who, fearing 
an attack, ordered barriers of woodwork to be made round 
the town, and likewise to be placed across the street, so that 
there was not more than half a foot between the posts of 
which the barriers were composed. He then collected armed 
men, and provided stones, quick-lime, and such-like instru- 
ments of annoyance, to guard them. As soon as the lords 
above mentioned came there, the abbot posted his people 
between the barriers and the gate, which he flung open. 
The lords dismounted and approached the barriers sword 
in hand, and great strokes were given to those within, 
who made a most valiant defence. Sir Abbot did not spare 
himself, but, having on a good leathern jerkin, dealt about 
his blows manfully, and received as good in turn. It 
chanced that Sir Henry of Flanders, who was one of the fore- 
most, with his sword attached to his wrist, laid about him at 
a great rate; but unfortunately he came too near the abbot, 
who caught hold of his sword, and drew him to the barriers 
with so much force that his arm was dragged through the 
grating—for he could not quit his sword with honor. The 
abbot continued pulling, and had the grating been wide 
enough, he would certainly have had him through, for his 
shoulder had passed, and he kept his hold, to the knight’s 
discomfort. On the other side, his brother knights were en- 
deavoring to draw him out of the abbot’s hands; and this 
lasted so long, that Sir Henry was sorely hurt. He was, how- 
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ever, at last rescued; but his sword remained with the abbot. 
At the time I was writing this book, as I passed through that 
town, the monks showed me this sword, which is most care- 
fully preserved by them; and there I learned the truth of this 
assault. The attack upon Hennecourt lasted that day till 
vespers. Many of the assailants were killed and wounded, 
and Sir John of Hainault lost a knight from Holland, called 
Sir Herman, who bore for arms a fess componé gules, and in 
chief three buckles azure. When the Flemings, Hainaulters, 
English, and Germans who were there, saw the courage of 
those within the town, and that, instead of gaining any ad- 
vantage, they were beaten down and wounded, they retreated 
in the evening, carrying with them to their quarters the 
wounded and bruised. On the next morning the King de- 
parted from Mont St. Martin, and ordered, under pain of 
death, that no damage should be done to the abbey; which 
order was strictly observed. 

The armies of France and England first met at Vironfosse. 
It was on Friday morning, and preparation was made for 
battle. Mass was heard, and many confessed themselves and 
took the sacrament. The English order of battle formed 
three battalions of infantry, the horse and baggage being 
placed ina small wood inthe rear. There were about seventy- 
four banners, 230 pennons, in all 27,000 men under command 
of the King of England in person, the Lord of Kus, the Lord 
of Breda, the Duke of Gueldres, Sir John of Hainault, and 
many others, right good and valiant men. On the side of the 
French there were eleven score banners, four kings, six dukes, 
twenty-six earls, upward of 5,000 knights, and more than 
40,000 common men. It was a fine sight to see the banners 
and pennons flying, the barbed horses, the knights and squires 
richly armed ; and it was matter of much wonder that two such 
fine armies could separate without fighting. But so it was. 
The French were of contrary opinions among themselves, 
some declining battle and others desiring to engage; and at 
the close of the day, as they could come to no decision, the 
King gave permission to his officers to depart. 

King Edward now assumed the arms and title of the King 
of France, and leaving in Flanders the earls of Salisbury and 
Suffolk, embarked with a numerous train at Antwerp, and 
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sailed for London, where he arrived on St. Andrew’s Day, 
1339, to the great joy of his subjects, who were most anxious 
for his return. But though King Philip had disbanded his 
army, he sent strong reinforcements to the navy, which he 
had under the command of Quiriel, Bahucet, and Barbenoire. 
These, frequently sailing near the coast of Sandwich, Rye, 
Winchelsea, and Dover, did great damage, and caused much 
terror to the English. Among other things, they captured the 
ship Christopher on its way to Flanders, richly laden with 
money and wool. 

The King of France was not satisfied: revenge was brood- 
ing in his breast, especially against Sir John of Hainault, 
whose territory he took every opportunity to ravage and burn. 
These aggressions of the French, however, were returned with 
equal violence and outrage on the part of the Hainaulters and 
Flemings, and a war of much injury to both parties was for 
some time maintained. Duke John of Normandy, the eldest 
son of the King, headed the French in these incursions. On 
one occasion, while the duke was at Cambray, he was informed 
that the Hainaulters had taken by assault the strong castle of 
Thin,? which place the bishop and inhabitants of Cambray 
entreated him to endeavor to regain. The castle of Thin is 
upon the Scheld. Thither, then, the duke immediately ad- 
vanced, and took up his position before it in those fine mead- 
ows opposite to Ostrevant. Day and night huge stones were 
thrown from his numerous engines against the castle walls, 
and sorely was this rough storming felt by those within. The 
captains of the castle were Sir Richard Limousin and two 
esquires of Hainault, John and Thierry, brothers to Sir Walter 
Manny; and most valiantly did the little garrison hold out 
against the besiegers, notwithstanding that dead horses and 
other carrion were thrown by the engines into the castle to 
poison them by their smell. At length, in the last extremity, 
a truce of fifteen days was proposed, in the hope that, before 
the expiration of that time, assistance would be rendered by 
the Earl of Hainault; and happily this truce was agreed to by 
the besiegers. Agreeably with the expectations of the garri- 
son, the earl did arrive, and shortly after, Jacob von Artaveld 
and 60,000 Flemings. When Sir Richard Limousin and his 

i Called also, Thin-l’evéque. 
VoL, I.—2 
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companions saw the wished-for succor at hand, they were 
greatly rejoiced, and secretly leaving the castle, made the best 
of their way across the Scheld in boats, to join their friends 
on the opposite shore. The Earl of Hainault greatly desired 
to give the Duke of Normandy battle; but the Scheld was 
between the two armies, and the duke’s policy was to vex and 
annoy the earl, and make him maintain an expensive army 
rather than come to any engagement with him. 

Report soon reached England respecting these encounters, 
and King Edward at once embarked for Flanders to assist 
his brother-in-law against the French. He and his army 
sailed from the Thames the day before the eve of St. John the 
Baptist, 1340, and made straight for Sluys. On his way he 
fell in with the French navy, of which we have been speaking, 
and though the numbers were four to one against him, re- 
solved to give them battle. The French were equally desirous 
to engage, and as soon as they were within sight of the Eng- 
lish, they filled the Christopher, the large ship which they 
had captured but a short time before, with trumpets and other 
warlike instruments, ordering her to begin the attack. The 
battle was fierce, murderous, and horrible. In the end the 
English came off victorious, the Christopher was recaptured 
by them, and all in her taken or killed. After the King had 
gained this victory he remained all that night on board his 
ship before Sluys, and on the morrow entered the port. As 
soon as he had landed he repaired to Ghent,j where he met 
with a most cordial reception, and shortly after joined in con- 
ference with his allies at Vilvorde; here the three countries 
of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault entered into a solemn 
treaty to succor and assist one another in every possible way ; 
they then formed an alliance, with covenants that if any one of 
the three was attacked, the other two should immediately 
march to its assistance ; and if at any future period two of them 
should quarrel, the third should settle the matters of differ- 
ence between them. It was also determined that the King of 
England should put himself in motion about Magdalen-tide 
to lay siege to the city of Tournay, and all the lords present 
at the conference promised to be there to assist him. 

y Edward had left his Queen at Ghent livered of a son called John, who was 


when he last returned to England, and afterward Duke of Lancaster. 
shortly before his arrival she was de- 
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King Philip, as may be supposed, was very angry at the 
defeat of his navy, nor was he less so when he heard of the 
compact entered into at Vilvorde, and the intended siege of 
Tournay: without delay he ordered off thither the flower of 
his chivalry, and gave instructions that the city should be 
provided in the best possible manner with ammunition, and 
everything a garrison could want. At the time appointed the 
King of England set out from Ghent, accompanied by seven 
earls from his own country, two prelates, twenty-eight ban- 
nerets,, 200 knights, 4,000 men-at-arms, and 9,000 archers, 
without counting foot soldiers; these, with the fine cavalry 
of the Earl of Hainault, and the 40,000 Flemings of Jacob 
von Artaveld, completely invested the city of Tournay. The 
siege lasted a long time, and many gallant actions were per- 
formed, for there is never discord so bitter as that between 
neighbors and friends. 

The Flemings exerted themselves to the utmost to damage 
and destroy the place, and the besieged were as resolute in 
defending it. The King of France did all in his power to 
save Tournay, and even published a special summons through- 
out his empire for the-mtstering of forces, in order to drive 
the assailants away; Charles, King of Bohemia, the Duke of 
Lorraine, the Earl of Bar, and many others, proffered their 
assistance. The exact length of the siege was eleven weeks 
all but three days, and during the time the surrounding coun- 
try was much pillaged. At length the Lady John de Valois, 
sister to the King of France, and mother to the Earl of Hai- 
nault, prevailed with both parties to conclude a truce; a day 
was fixed for negotiation, when each side was to send five 
well-qualified commissioners to treat upon the best means of 
bringing about a reconciliation. The meeting took place in 
the chapel, and three days were occupied in discussion. At 
last a truce for one year was agreed upon between the two 
kings and all the allies who were present, as well as between 
those who were carrying on the war in Scotland, Gascony, and 
elsewhere. The truce being settled, King Edward returned 
to Ghent, and with his Queen and followers once more set out 
for England. 

We must now go back to what was doing in Scotland dur- 


k Some writers say 60,000, 
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ing the siege of Tournay. While King Edward was beyond 
the sea, the King of France had sent forces into Scotland, and 
entreated the nobles of that country to carry on so bitter a 
war in England that they might compel Edward to return. 
Moreover, he promised them every assistance in his power to 
regain several of their own towns, which were in possession 
of the English. Accordingly, under command of Sir William 
Douglas, the Earl of Moray, and Earl Patrick of Dunbar, the 
Scots crossed the Tyne, entered Northumberland, and having 
destroyed and burned the country as far as Durham, re-entered 
Scotland to endeavor to regain the remaining fortresses which 
the English held. On their way into England they had re- 
covered several, but Stirling, Roxburg, Berwick, and Edin- 
burgh still resisted them. The governor of the castle of 
Edinburgh was a gallant English knight, called Sir Walter 
Limousin, the brother-german to him who had so nobly de- 
fended the castle of Thin against the French. A bold thought 
came into the mind of Sir William Douglas:! the castle of 
Edinburgh appeared impregnable, but he resolved to take it 
by stratagem. For this purpose he collected about 200 lances 
of Highlanders, and having purchased oats, oatmeal, corn, 
and straw, put to sea, and landed quietly at a port about 
three miles from the castle. Having armed himself and his 
little band, they issued forth in the night-time; ten or twelve 
men in whom the greatest confidence could be placed being 
selected, and dressed in old threadbare clothes, with torn hats, 
like poor tradesmen—these Sir William sent forward on 
horseback, each with a sack filled with oats, meal, and coal; 
the rest he placed in ambush, in an old ruined abbey close to 
the foot of the mountain on which the castle stood. 

At daybreak the merchants made the best of their way 
toward the castle, and when about half way up the hill Sir 
William Douglas and Sir Simon Fraser went first, and came 
to the porter’s lodge.. They told him that at much risk they 
had brought oats, meal, and other articles to the castle, which 


1So many brave men of the family Oft have your fathers, prodigal of 
of Douglas are met with in Scottish ife, 
history, that the Scottish poet Home A Douglas followed through the 
says of the very name— bloody strife. 
“Douglas, a name through all the Hosts have been known at that dread 
world renowned— sound to yield, 
A name that rouses like the trumpet And, Douglas dead, his name hath 


sound !— won the field.” 
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they should be glad to dispose of at a cheap rate. The porter 
replied that the garrison much wanted those necessaries, but 
it was so early that he dared not awake the governor or his 
steward ; at the same time he desired them to come forward, 
and he would open the other gates. They all passed quietly 
through, and, as soon as they were in, two sacks of coal were 
flung down directly upon the sill of the gate, so that it was 
impossible to close it. The porter was seized and killed be- 
fore he could utter a word. They then took the keys, opened 
all the gates, and Sir William gave a blast with his horn as a 
signal to his companions in ambush, who immediately sallied 
forth, and hastened to the castle. The noise of the horn 
aroused the castle guard, who, seeing armed men running up 
the hill, raised a cry of “ Treason! treason!” All rushed with 
arms to the gate, but Sir William and his gallant companions 
were there, and they could not close it. The garrison made 
a bold resistance: however, Sir William and his party pre- 
vailed; all the English were killed except the governor and 
his six squires, and the Scots remained in quiet possession of 
the castle. 

As soon as the truce: made before Tournay had been agreed 
to, the Duke of Brittany, who had attended the King of 
France, was taken dangerously ill, and died. The duke left 
no child, and at his death his territory was seized upon by the 
Earl of Montfort, his brother, to the prejudice of his niece, 
whom he had married to Lord Charles of Blois, and on whom, 
at her marriage, he had promised to confer the Duchy of 
Brittany after his own death. The Earl of Montfort, how- 
ever, was prepared to make good his claim by force of arms; 
acordingly, he collected a large body of men, attacked and 
took the town and castle of Brest, the city of Rennes, and the 
town and castle of Hennebon; in short, he continued his con- 
quests through the whole country, and was everywhere ad- 
dressed as Duke of Brittany. 
~ The castle of Hennebon was one of the best fortified and 
the strongest in all Brittany. It was situated near the sea, 
and a river runs round it in deep trenches. When Sir Henry 
de Spinefort was informed of the Earl of Montfort’s inten- 
tions against this place, he began to be alarmed lest some 
mischance should befall his brother, who was governor of it; 
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and, taking the earl aside, said to him, “ Sir, I perceive that 
you mean to sit down before Hennebon, I| think it therefore 
my duty to inform you that the town and castle are so strongly 
fortified that they will not easily be won; you may lie before 
Hennebon a whole year, and never conquer it by dint of force; 
but if you will put confidence in me, I will point out a method 
by which it may be taken: give me 500 men-at-arms, I will 
advance to the castle with the banner of Brittany displayed; 
my brother, I am sure, will immediately open the gates, when 
I will seize him, and deliver up the place, upon your promise 
that you will do my brother no bodily harm.” “No! by my 
head I will not,” replied the earl; “ but I shall love you more 
than ever if you can bring it about that I may be master of this 
place.” Sir Henry and his 500 troops set out; and as soon 
as Sir Oliver de Spinefort knew of his brother’s arrival he 
permitted him and his forces to enter the gaté$, and even went 
himself to meet him. Sir Henry saw his brother approach, 
and, stepping forward, took hold of him, and said, “ Oliver, 
you are my prisoner.” “ How is this?” replied Sir Oliver; 
“T trusted in you, and thought you were come here to assist 
me in defending this town and castle.” “ Sweet sir,” said Sir 
Henry, “ things do not go on in that manner ; I take possession 
of this place for the Earl of Montfort, who at this moment is 
Duke of Brittany; to whom I and the greater part of the 
country have sworn fealty and homage, and you will, I am 
sure, do the same.” Oliver was so much entreated by his 
brother that he consented to his proposal, and the earl and 
his forces entered the town in triumph. 

To render his possession, however, the more secure, the 
Earl of Montfort resolved to repair to England, and to pro- 
fess his readiness to hold the duchy of Brittany of the Eng- 
lish King, provided he would protect him against the King 
of France, or any others that should attempt to molest him 
in his rights. On his arrival King Edward gave him an in- 
terview at Windsor, and in the presence of Lord Robert 
d’Artois, the barons of England, and the earl’s followers, 
promised that he would aid, defend, and preserve him as his 
liege man against anyone—the King of France or any other— 
to the utmost of his royal power. Upon this the earl em- 
barked, and returned to Brittany. But Lord Charles of 
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Blois, who, by right of his wife, looked upon himself as the 
lawful Duke of Brittany, was not inclined thus tamely to cede 
his claim, and summoned the earl before the Parliament of 
Paris. The earl obeyed the summons, but finding he had 
little hope of establishing his claim at the Court of France, 
he quietly retired to Brittany before the Parliament had given 
its decision, which was, that the duchy belonged by right to 
Lord Charles de Blois. After this decision of the Parliament 
Lord Charles, aided by the King of France, entered Brittany 
with a large army, to assert his right. He laid siege to 
Nantes, and it came to pass, as I have heard it related, that the 
burgesses, seeing their property destroyed, and their children 
and friends thrown into prison, resolved to give up the Earl 
of Montfort, provided they could secure themselves. Their 
proposal was accepted ; the earl was delivered over to his ene- 
mies, and confined in the tower of the Louvre, at Paris, where 
he remained a long time, and at last died there. 

It has before been mentioned how the Scottish lords had 
retaken many towns and fortresses from the English which 
they possessed in Scotland; indeed, three only of any im- 
portance remained to.them—Stirling, Roxburg, and Berwick; 
and these the Scots so resolutely attacked that the King of 
England, on his return from Flanders, thought it advisable 
now for the third time to make an incursion into Scotland. 
The Scots sent messengers to their own King David, who 
had been absent in France seven years assisting King Philip, 
to inform him of this. As soon as King David heard the 
account of the messengers, he set out on his journey, and 
landed at the port of Moray, in Scotland; with as little delay 
as possible he repaired to Perth, and in the presence of his 
lords and much people declared he would have ample revenge 
on the English, or lose his kingdom and life into the bargain. 
By the advice of his council he sent messengers to all his 
friends far and near, to beg they would aid him in his enter- 
prise. The Earl of Orkney was the first who obeyed the 
summons; this earl was a great and powerful baron, and had 
married King David’s sister, and with him came many men- 
at-arms. Many barons and knights came also from Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark: some out of affection and friendship, 
and others for pay. Indeed, there were such numbers from 
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all parts, that when they were arrived at Perth and its neigh- 
borhood, on the day which King David had appointed, they 
amounted to 60,000 men on foot and 3,000 others mounted 
on galloways. 

As soon as all things were ready the Scots set out, intending 
to do as much mischief as possible to their neighbors in Eng- 
land, and eager to fight with the King who had so often de- 
stroyed their country. Leaving, therefore, the town of Perth, 
in regular order they came the first night to Dunfermline, 
where they lay. On the morrow they crossed a small arm of 
the sea hard by, pushed forward and went under Edinburgh 
castle, traversing Scotland near Roxburg, where there was an 
English garrison, but without making an attack upon it, for 
fear of losing any men or injuring their artillery ; not knowing 
what force they might have to encounter, as they proposed 
doing some gallant deeds before their retusn to Scotland. 
They then passed near to the town of Berwick, but, without 
assaulting it, entered the county of Northumberland, and came 
to the river Tyne, burning and destroying all the country 
through which they marched. Indeed, they continued to ad- 
vance until they came before the town of Newcastle, where 
the whole army halted that night, in order to consider if they 
could not achieve something worthy of them. Toward day- 
break, some gentlemen of the neighborhood who were in the 
town, made a sally out of one of the gates, in a secret manner, 
with about 200 lances, to attack the Scots army. They fell 
upon that wing which was directly on the quarters of the Earl 
of Moray, who bore for his arms three pillows, gules on a 
field argent. The earl was in bed when they took him pris- 
oner,” and a great many Scots were killed before the army 
was awakened. The party, having made a very large booty, 
regained the town, and delivered up the Earl of Moray to the 
governor, the Lord John Neville. As soon, however, as the 
forces were drawn up and armed, they ran like madmen toward 


m This passage is rendered with much ther they took 
spirit in the quaint style of Lord Ber- 
nard, “ And in the morning a certayne 


nombre of gentylmen that were in the 


three creylles goules: 
hym in his bed, and slewe many, or 
thoost was moued, and wan great pil- 
lage. Then they returned into the 


towne yssued out to the number of cc 
speres, to make a skry in the Scot- 
tysshe host: thay dashed into the Scot- 
tysshe host, right on the earl of Morets 
tentes, who bare on his armour syluer 


towne boldely with great ioye, and de- 
lyuered therle Moret as prisoner to the 
captayne of the castell, the Lord John 
Neuell.” 
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the town, even to the barriers, where they made a fierce as- 
sault, which lasted a considerable time; still they gained no 
good by it, for the town was well provided with men-at-arms, 
who defended themselves valiantly, and obliged the assailants 
to retire with considerable loss. 

King David and his council seeing that their stay before 
Newcastle was dangerous, and that they could neither gain 
profit nor honor, departed, and entered the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, burning and destroying as they marched, till they came 
to the city of Durham, to which they laid siege, and upon 
which they made many attacks like men distracted, in revenge 
for the loss of the Earl of Moray. They also knew that very 
great wealth had been carried into this city by all the inhabi- 
tants of the country, who fled thither every day, therefore they 
were more earnest in their attacks, and the King of Scotland 
ordered engines to be made, that they might approach nearer 
the walls to assault them. When the Scots had marched from 
before Newcastle, the governor, Lord John Neville, having 
mounted a fleet courser, passed by them, for he was well ac- 
quainted with all the by-roads and passes of the country, and 
made such haste that in five days he came to Chertsey, where 
the King of England then was, and related to him all that the 
Scots were doing. The King immediately sent out his mes- 
sengers, ordering all knights, squires, and others above the 
age of fifteen and under sixty years, that were able to assist 
him, without fail, upon hearing these orders, to set out di- 
rectly toward the marshes of the North, to succor and defend 
the kingdom against the Scots, who were destroying it. Upon 
this, earls, barons, knights, and the commonalties from the 
provincial towns, made themselves ready, and hastened most 
cheerfully to obey the summons, and advance toward Berwick. 
The King himself, such was his impatience, set off directly 
without waiting for anyone; and he was followed by his sub- 
jects as fast as they could from all parts. During this time, 
the King of Scotland had made so many violent attacks upon 
the city of Durham, with the engines he had constructed, that 
those who were within could not prevent it from being taken, 
pillaged, and burned. Indeed, all the inhabitants were put to 
death, without mercy and without distinction of persons or 
ranks—men, women, and children, monks, canons, and priests, 
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no one was spared, neither was there house or church left 
standing. It was a pity thus to destroy the churches wherein 
God was served and honored. 

On their way back, after destroying Durham, the Scots be- 
sieged Wark castle, belonging to the Earl of Salisbury. The 
earl was still in France, a prisoner at the Chatelet in Paris; 
but the countess, one of the most beautiful and virtuous women 
of England, was residing in the castle. The Scots made sev- 
eral vigorous attacks upon the place; however, the troops 
within, encouraged by the amiable countess, resisted so 
valiantly, that they thought it prudent to withdraw, especially 
as report had reached them that King Edward was advancing 
with assistance; and so indeed it turned out, for the same day 
that the Scots decamped before the castle of Wark, the King 
with his army arrived. The moment the countess heard of 
the King’s approach she went forth to meet“him at the gates 
of the castle: made her reverence before him to the ground, 
and expressed her thankfulness that he had come to her as- 
sistance. She then conducted him into the castle to entertain 
him in the best possible manner. The King was much struck 
with her charms and beauty, and when left alone in his apart- 
ment, he retired to a window, and leaning on it fell into a 
profound reverie. When the banquet was ready, the countess 
came to invite him to the hall, and finding him sad and mus- 
ing, said to him, “ Dear sir, what are you musing on?” “ Oh! 
dear lady,” was the King’s reply, “since I entered this castle 
an idea has struck my mind that I was not aware of, and as I 
am uncertain what the event may be, I cannot withdraw my 
attention from it.” The countess, supposing that the King 
was vexed at the injury he received from the King of Scot- 
land, replied, “ Dear sir, you ought to be of good cheer, and 
feast with your friends, for God has been very bountiful to you 
in all your undertakings, and you are the most feared and re- 
nowned prince in Christendom. Come therefore into the hall 
to your knights, for dinner will soon be ready.” ‘‘ Oh! dear 
lady,” said the King, “ other things touch my heart, and lie 
there, than what you think of: for in truth the perfections and 
beauties which I have seen you possess have so deeply im- 
pressed my heart, that my happiness depends on meeting with 
a like return from you.” ‘ Sweet sir,” replied the countess, 
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“T cannot believe that so noble and gallant a prince as you 
are would ever think to dishonor me or my husband, who has 
so faithfully served you. Such a thought has never once en- 
tered my head, and I trust in God, it never will for any man 
living ; and if I were so culpable, it is you who ought to blame 
me, and have my body punished through strict justice.” 
The virtuous lady then quitted the apartment, and the King 
hastened to the hall to dinner. The next day King Edward 
left the castle with regret, in a sadly perplexed state of feeling; 
he followed the Scots as far as Berwick, and took up his quar- 
ters four leagues distant from the forest of Jedworth, where, 
and in the neighboring wood, King David and his people lay ; 
here he remained three days, to see if the Scots would venture 
out to fight with him; there was, however, no decided battle, 
although many skirmishes took place, and several were killed 
and made prisoners on both sides. About this time the 
Scottish King made interest with the King of France to set 
at liberty the Earl of Salisbury, in exchange for the Earl of 
Moray, who had been taken prisoner by the English. 
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OU have heard of the successful attempt which Lord 
Charles de Blois, with other lords of France, made 
upon the Duchy of Brittany—how the men of Nantes 

betrayed the Earl of Montfort into their hands, and Lord 
Charles became possessed of that city. But though the Earl 
of Montfort was a prisoner, the countess was at large, and 
being a most valiant woman, she resolved to resist the interest 
of France in Brittany. Accordingly, she sent Sir Amauri de 
Clisson to King Edward in England to entreat his assistance, 
upon condition that her young son should take for his wife 
one of the King’s daughters, and give her the title of 
Duchess of Brittany. When Sir Amauri de Clisson arrived 
Edward was in London feasting the Earl of Salisbury, who 
had just returned from prison; however, he lost no time in 
giving him an audience, and then ordered Sir Walter Manny 
to collect an army, and make every possible haste to carry 
assistance to the countess, who was at Hennebon, besieged 
28 
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by the forces of Lord Charles de Blois. For several days 
Lord Charles and his men had been encamped before the 
place, and were unable to make any effect upon it; the bar- 
riers resisted their utmost efforts. On every attack the coun- 
tess; who had clothed herself in armor, and was mounted on 
a war-horse, galloped up and down the streets entreating and 
encouraging the inhabitants to make a brave resistance; at 
her orders the ladies and other women carried the paving 
stones of the streets to the ramparts, and threw them on the 
enemy. She also had pots of quick-lime brought to her for 
the same purpose . 

During the siege the countess performed a very gallant 
action ; she had ascended a high tower to see how her people 
behaved, and having observed that all the lords and others of 
the enemy had quitted their tents, and were come to the as- 
sault, she immediately descended, mounted her horse, and 
having collected 300 horsemen about her, sallied out of Hen- 
nebon by a gate which was not attacked, and, galloping up 
to the tents, cut them down and set them on fire, without any 
loss to her own party. As soon as the French saw their camp 
on fire they left off assaulting the town, and hastened thither ; 
but the countess and her little company made good their 
escape to Brest. Here she got together about five or six hun- 
dred men, all well armed and mounted, and leaving Brest at 
midnight, went straight to Hennebon, which she reached 
about sunrise; the gates of the castle opened to receive her, 
and she entered in triumph, amidst sounds of trumpets and 
other warlike instruments, to the great astonishment of the 
French, who knew nothing of her arrival, and who began arm- 
ing themselves for another attack upon the town. This at- 
tack was very severe, and lasted till past noon. The French 
lost more than their opponents, and the Lord Charles, finding 
that much time was wasted, determined to leave Lord Lewis 
of Spain before Hennebon, while he went to besiege the castle 
of Aurai and other places. Lord Lewis kept up the siege 
vigorously, and made such progress by battering and destroy- 
ing the walls with his engines, that the courage of those with- 
in began to falter ; and all, with the exception of the countess, 
were wishing to surrender. Indeed, negotiations to that ef- 
fect were actually going on, when the countess, looking out 
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of a window toward the sea, exclaimed with joy, “I see the 
succor which I have so long: expected.” The towns-people 
ran to the ramparts, and saw a numerous fleet of great and 
small vessels, well trimmed, making all the sail they could 
toward Hennebon, which they imagined must be the fleet 
from England, so long detained by tempests and contrary 
winds; and they were right in their conjectures, for in a few 
hours the English came on shore. 

No sooner had they landed than Sir Walter began in right 
earnest to assist the countess against the French. He inquired 
of her the state of the town, and of the enemy’s army, and 
while engaged in conversation he chanced to look out of the 
window, and seeing a large machine belonging to the enemy 
near the wall, vowed he would destroy it at once if any would 
second him. Two valiant knights were ready in a moment, 
and having armed themselves, they sallied quietly out of the 
city gates, taking with them 300 archers. These shot so true 
and well, that the machine was soon cleared of its defenders ; 
the greater part of them were slain, and the large machine it- 
self was forthwith cut down and pulled to pieces. The gallant 
band then dashing in among the tents and huts, set fire to them 
and killed and wounded many before the enemy was in motion. 
After this they made their retreat, but the French followed 
like madmen. Sir Walter, seeing them, exclaimed, “ May I 
never be embraced by my mistress if I enter castle or fortress 
before I have unhorsed one of these gallopers,” and so saying 
he turned,as did his companions—they spitted several coursers, 
and unhorsed many; after which they made good their escape 
to the castle, where the countess received them with a most 
cheerful countenance, and kissed Sir Walter and all his party, 
one after another, like a noble and valiant dame. The French 
now very soon withdrew from Hennebon, and made great 
preparations against the countess and her English allies ; many 
brilliant actions were performed on both sides—there were 
towns taken and retaken, and captures and rescues in abun- 
dance. At length the affairs of Brittany continuing so unset- 
tled, the King of England determined, by the advice of Parlia- 
ment, to set everything else aside, and to send to the countess 
far more efficient aid than he had hitherto done. He entreated 
his dear cousin, Lord Robert d’Artois, to head an expedition, 
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Lord Robert’s assistance, however, was of short duration, for 
being wounded at the siege of Vannes, almost immediately 
after he had landed, he was advised to return to England, 
where he survived but a short time, and was buried in solemn 
state in the Church of St. Paul, in London. His loss was 
much lamented, and the King swore he would never rest till 
he had revenged it; he would go himself to Brittany, and re- 
duce the country to such a situation, that it should not recover 
itself for forty years; accordingly, at the end of a month he 
put to sea, and anchored near Vannes, at the same place where 
Lord Robert had landed his army. The Duke of Normandy 
was sent from France to oppose him. 

Edward on his arrival laid siege successively to Vannes, 
Nantes, and Dinant; the latter he succeeded in taking, but the 
former were so well defended, and so strong in themselves, 
that they resisted his efforts; moreover he plundered and laid 
waste the country far and wide. Pope Clement VI, seeing 
the destructive nature of the war, was anxious to reconcile the 
contending parties; and through the exertions of the cardinal 
of Preneste, and the cardinal of Clermont, a truce for three 
years was agreed to, which the King of England and the duke 
swore, as is customary, not to infringe during that time. 

Edward, on his return to England, resolved to rebuild and 
embellish the great castle of Windsor, which King Alfred had 
founded, and where he had established that round tablea 


a Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes, 
has the following remark upon the or- 
igin of the round table: 

*‘ Historians attribute the institution 
of the round table to Arthur, the son 
of Uter Pendragon, a celebrated Brit- 
ish hero, whose achievements are so 
disguised with legendary wonders, that 
it has been doubted if such a person 
ever existed in reality. In the eighth 
year of Edward I, Roger de Mortemer, 
a nobleman of great opulence, estab- 
lished a round table at Kenilworth for 
the encouragement of military pas- 
times, where 100 knights, and as many 
ladies, were entertained at his expense. 
The fame of this institution occasioned, 
we are told, a great influx ot foreign: 
ers, who came either to initiate them- 
selves, or make some public proof of 
their prowess. About seventy years 
after Edward III erected a splendid 
table of the same kind at Windsor, but 
upon a more extensive scale. It con- 
tained the area of a circle 200 feet in 
diameter, and the weekly expense for 
the maintenance of this table, when it 


was first established, amounted to £100, 
which afterward was reduced to £20 
on account of the large sums of money 
required for the prosecution of the war 
with France. This receptacle of mili- 
tary men gave continual occasion for 
the exercise of arms, and afforded to 
the young nobility an opportunity of 
learning, by way of pastime, all the 
requisites of a soldier. The example 
of King Edward was followed by Philip 
of Valois, King of France, who also in- 
stituted a round table at his court, and 
by that means drew thither many Ger- 
man and Italian knights who were com- 
ing to England. The contest between 
the two monarchs seems to have had 
the effect of destroying the establish- 
ment of the round table in both king- 
doms, for after this period we hear no 
more concerning it. In England the 
round table was succeeded by the Or- 
der of the Garter—the ceremonial parts 
of which order are retained to this day, 
but the spirit of the institution | ill ac- 
cords with the present manners.’ 
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whence so many knight had issued forth, and displayed their 
prowess over the whole world. He further desired to institute 
an order of knighthood to be denominated “ Knights? of the 
Blue Garter ;”’ the knights were to be forty in number, and, 
according to report and estimation, the bravest men in Chris- 
tendom; at this time also he founded Windsor Chapel, and 
appointed canons there to serve God. The feast of the Order 
of Knights of the Blue Gartere was to be celebrated at Wind- 
sor every year, on St. George’s Day. The first celebration 
took place in 1344, at which the Queen was present, attended 
by 300 ladies, all of them of high birth, and richly dressed in 
similar robes. 

The truce between France and England was not destined 
to last long. The Lord de Clisson and several others, lords 
of Brittany and Normandy, were arrested hy the King of 
France on a charge of treason, and beheaded; and when this 
was reported to Edward, he immediately sent a message to 
the French Court by one Sir Harvé de Leon, to the intent 
that he considered the truce to be broken, and from that 
moment bade the King of France defiance. The country of 
Gascony, moreover, at the same time sent ambassadors to 
England to request King Edward’s aid against the French. 
Upon these grounds the King determined to send an expedi- 
tion to Gascony, and entrusted the command of it to his cousin, 
the Earl of Derby. He also sent Sir Thomas Dagworth into 
Brittany to reinforce the Countess of Montfort, and assist her 
in preserving that country. 


bIt appears that only twenty-six 22. Lord James Audley. 
knights were at first appointed; their 23. Sir Otho Holland. 
names were as follows: 24. Sir Henry Eam of Brabant. 
. King Edward. 25. Sir Sanchio d’Ambreticourt. 
. Edward, Prince of Wales. 26. Sir Walter Paveley. 


I 
2 
3. Henry, Earl of Lancaster. 
4. Thomas, Earl of Warwick. 
5. Piers de Greilly, captal of Buch. 
6. Ralph, Lord Stafford. 
7. William, Earl of Salisbury. 
8. Roger, Earl of March. ° 
9. John, Lord Lisle. 
10. Bartholomew, Lord Burgherst. 
II. foe Lord Beauchamp. 
ohn, Lord Mohun of Dunster. 
13. Hugh, Lord Courtenay. 
14. Thomas, Lord Holland. 
ts. John, Lord Gray of Codnore. 
16. Sir Richard Fitzsimon. 
17. Sir Miles Stapleton. 
18. Sir Thomas Wale. 
19. Sir Hugh Wrottesley. 
20. Sir Nele Loring. 
21. Sir John Chandos. 


.¢ The origin of the title has given 
rise to much controversy. Tradition 
generally assigns it to the accidental 
falling of a lady’s garter (the Countess 
of Salisbury’s) at a grand entertain- 
ment, when King Edward stopped the 
ridicule of his courtiers with these in- 
dignant words, which form the motto 
of the order, *‘ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” This tradition is, however, 
now generally exploded. Froissart and 
other old chroniclers say nothing upon 
the subject. Sir E. Ashmole, in his 
history of the order, inclines to the 
opinion that the garter was merely as- 
sumed as an emblem of union, and in 
this opinion Sir Walter Scott, Sir J. 
Meyrick, and other authorities concur. 
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Bergerac, and many other towns and fortresses in Upper 
Gascony, soon yielded to the forces of the Earl of Derby, and 
the brave Sir Walter Manny, who accompanied him. La 
Reole made a bold resistance; the earl and his forces lay be- 
fore it for nine weeks, and the towns-people suffered greatly. 
These, at length, professed their readiness to give up the place, 
and the earl being informed of it, sent to them two knights 
to negotiate the surrender. Sir Agos de Bans and his fellow- 
soldiers, on the other hand, determined to hold out, and with 
this view retired into the castle, which they well stocked with 
a quantity of wine and other provisions. The earl, seeing 
this determination on the part of the soldiers, desired his 
knights to receive the submission of the towns’-people, feeling 
sure that by means of the city he could soon gain possession 
of the castle. But he found the task not so easy as he imag- 
ined, for the castle had been erected a long time since by the 
Saracens, who laid the foundation so strong, and with such 
curious workmanship, that the engines had but little effect. 
He resolved, therefore, to spring a mine and pass under. Now 
when the garrison perceived that they were being undermined, 
they were in the greatest alarm, and desired the governor to 
surrender, upon condition that the earl would spare their lives 
and fortunes. Sir Agos, therefore, from one of the windows 
of the tower, communicated the wishes of the garrison to the 
earl. But the earl replied, “Sir Agos, Sir Agos, you will not 
get off so. We know your distress, and will receive only an 
unconditional surrender.” Sir Agos handsomely replied that 
he was willing to trust to the honor of the English; and the 
earl, commending his gallantry, suffered him and his com- 
panions safely to retreat. Thus the English became possessed 
of the castle of La Reole; several other places also of equal 
importance shortly after yielded to the earl. 

Jacob von Artaveld, the citizen of Ghent, had now for some 
years maintained despotic power over all Flanders; and such 
was his strong attachment to King Edward, that he proposed 
to give him the inheritance of that country, and to settle it 
upon his son, the Prince of Wales. 

About St. John the Baptist’s Day, 1345, Edward came to 
Sluys to gain the consent of the Flemings to this arrange- 
ment; but Von Artaveld’s plan was not acceptable to the 

Vou. I.—3 
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people, though they did not dare openly to tell him so. How- 
ever, on account of it they grew dissatisfied, and sought to get 
rid of him. A report was raised that for nine years or more 
he had collected all the revenues of Flanders, and given no 
account of them; by which means the indignation of the popu- 
lace of Ghent was so excited against him, that they surrounded 
the house, and were forcing an entrance. When Jacob von 
Artaveld saw this, he came to the wiridow, and endeavored 
by humble language to appease them. “Good people,” he 
said, “what ails you? Why are you so enraged with me? 
Tell me by what means I have incurred your displeasure?” 
Those who heard him made answer with one voice, ‘“‘ We want 
to have an account of the great treasures you have made away 
with.” Artaveld in a soft tone replied, ‘ Gentlemen, be as- 
sured that I have never taken anything from the treasures of 
Flanders ; and if you will return quietly to your homes, I will 
provide an account of them with which you must be satisfied.” 
But they cried out, ‘No, no, we must have it directly; we 
know that you have emptied our treasury, and sent the money 
to England without our knowledge.’”’ Upon hearing this, he 
clasped his hands together, began to weep bitterly, and said, 
“ Gentlemen, such as I am, you have made me—formerly you 
swore you would protect me against the world, and now you 
seek to murder me; think better of it, for the love of God, recol- 
lect former times, and consider the benefits I have conferred 
upon you.” The people, however, were not to be quieted; 
they broke into the house, seized their victim, and slew him 
without mercy; the death stroke being given by one Denys, a 
saddler. 

King Edwatd was at first greatly angry when he heard of 
the death of his stanch friend; but the principal towns in Flan- 
ders sent deputies to him to protest solemnly that they were 
innocent, and to endeavor to bring about an alliance between 
the young Earl Lewis of Flanders and the Lady Isabella, King 
Edward’s daughter; as, they argued, “ the country will in the 
end be possessed by one of your children.” These fair 
speeches softened much the anger and ill-will of Edward, and 
by degrees Jacob von Artaveld’s death was forgotten. 

About this time William, Earl of Hainault, was slain in Fries- 
land, and Sir John, the hitherto firm friend to England, was 
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by shameful means won over to embrace the interests of 
France. The conquests which the Earl of Derby had made 
in Gascony were sorely galling to King Philip, who sent the 
Duke of Normandy with a large army to oppose him. There 
was much hard fighting, and the English endured great suffer- 
ing, especially at the Castle of Aiguillon, which was besieged 
by the duke. The duke’s forces before Aiguillon are said to 
have amounted to 100,000 men, including cavalry and in- 
fantry ; and against these the besieged were obliged to defend 
themselves two or three times a day, most commonly from 
morn till evening without ceasing. The Castle of Aiguillon 
stands on the banks of the Garonne, and over this river the 
French prepared to build a bridge, which after much resist- 
ance they completed. By means of this bridge, their army 
passed over and kept up a continued attack upon the castle 
for six successive days; they also brought up twelve large 
engines to the walls, which day and night cast stones against 
the fortress; but those within showed such skill and bravery, 
that the engines were broken and the troops beaten back. 
During the siege, Sir. Walter Manny, with about six score 
companions, made frequent excursions beyond the river to 
forage, and often returned with much booty. One day he fell 
in with the Lord Charles of Montmorency, who was in the 
duke’s army, and who had himself been out on a foraging 
party with about five or six hundred men; an engagement 
immediately took place, and many were killed and wounded. 
When news of this encounter was brought to Aiguillon, many 
of the garrison sallied forth to render assistance, the Earl of 
Pembroke with the foremost. They dashed into the midst of 
Lord Charles’s men, where they found Sir Walter unhorsed 
and surrounded, but fighting most valiantly. By their timely 
aid he was rescued, and Lord Charles with difficulty escaped, 
quite discomfited ; the English returned to the castle ; scarcely 
a day passed without some fierce engagement, and the troops 
in the garrison were much wearied, though they would not 
give in. When the King of England heard how much his 
people were pressed in Normandy, he collected a formidable 
army, and taking with him the Prince of Wales,d and Sir God- 


dThe Prince of Wales was at this 1330. On the king’s landing at La 
time about sixteen years old. Froissart ogue, he created the prince a knight; 
says, only thirteen: but this must be a and the date of this is the nativity of 
mistake, since he was born June 15, our Lord, 1346.—See Rymer. 
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frey de Harcourt, with many lords, earls, and barons, landed 
at La Hoguee to assist them. 

The first important battle after landing took place at Caen, 
which town made an obstinate resistance, and upward of 500 
English were killed in the narrow streets by the stones and 
benches which were thrown upon them from the tops of the 
houses. The King was so much enraged at his loss, that he 
gave orders that all the inhabitants should be put to the sword 
and the town burned; but Sir Godfrey de Harcourt prevailed 
with him to reverse this order, and with the inhabitants to sub- 
mit to a quiet surrender. Much wealth and many prisoners 
were taken and sent over to England under charge of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, with 200 men-at-arms and 400 archers. 

After the taking of Caen, the English committed serious 
ravages in Normandy; Sir John Chandos apd Sir Reginald 
Cobham became greatly distinguished for their bravery, and 
also for their humane treatment of the sufferers. For a time 
the King of England avoided as much as he could any open 
engagement with the army of France, and contented him- 
self with plundering the country through which he passed. 
The two armies, however, now arrived near to Cressy, and 
it was told Edward that the King of France desired to give 
him battle. “Let us post ourselves here,” said King Ed- 
ward to his people, “I have good reason to wait for the 
enemy on this spot; I am now on the lawful inheritance of 
my lady-mother, which was given her as her marriage por- 
tion, and I am resolved to defend it against Philip of Valois.” 
As Edward had not more than an eighth part of the forces 
which the King of France had, he was, of course, anxious 
to fix on the most advantageous position; and after he had 
carefully disposed his forces, he lost no time in sending scouts 
toward Abbeville to learn if the King of France meant to 
take the field that day; these, however, soon returned, say- 
ing, that they saw no appearance of it; upon which the King 
dismissed. his men to their quarters with orders to be in 
readiness betimes in the morning, and to assemble at the 


eFroissart tells us that the King ship, and not think of landing to-day, 
leaped on shore first, and in so doing for this is an unfortunate omen.” To 
fell with such violence, that the blood which the King replied, ‘‘ For why? 
gushed out at his nose; and that the I look upon it as a favorable omen, 
knights who were near him said, ‘‘ Dear and a sign that the laud is desirous of 
sir, let us entreat you to return to your me.” 
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same place. The King of France remained all Friday at 
Abbeville, waiting for more troops; during the day he sent 
his marshals, the Lord of St. Venant and Lord Charles of 
Montmorency, out of the town to examine the country and 
get some certain intelligence respecting the English. They 
returned about vespers with information that the English 
were encamped on the plain. 

That night the King of France entertained at supper, in 
Abbeville, all the princes and chief lords of his army. There 
was much conversation relative to the war; and after supper 
the King entreated them always to remain in friendship with 
each other; “to be friends without jealousy, and courteous 
without pride.’ All the French forces had not yet arrived, 
for the King was still expecting the Earl of Savoy, who 
ought to have been there with a thousand lances, as he had 
well paid for them at Troyes in Champaign, three months 
in advance. That same evening the King of England also 
gave a supper to his earls and barons, and when it was over 
he withdrew into his oratory, where, falling on his knees be- 
fore the altar, he prayed to God that if he should combat his 
enemies on the morrow, he might come off with honor. 
About midnight he retired to rest, and rising early the next 
day, he and the Prince of Wales heard mass and communi- 
cated. The greater part of his army did the same. After 
mass the King ordered his men to arm themselves and as- 
semble on the ground which he had before fixed upon. 

There was a large park near a wood, on the rear of the 
army, which King Edward enclosed, and in it placed all his 
baggage, wagons, and horses; for his men-at-arms and arch- 
ers were to fight on foot. He afterward ordered, through his 
constable and his two marshals, that the army should be 
divided into three battalions. In the first, he placed the 
young Prince of Wales, and with him the Earls of Warwick 
and Oxford, Sir Godfrey de Harcourt, the Lord Reginald 
Cobham, Lord Thomas Holland, Lord Stafford, Lord Mauley, 
the Lord Delaware, Sir John Chandos, Lord Bartholomew 
Burgherst, Lord Robert Neville, Lord Thomas Clifford, the 
Lord Bouchier, the Lord Latimer, and many other knights 
and squires whom I cannot name. There might be, in this 
first division, about 800 men-at-arms, 2,000 archers, and 1,000 
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Welshmen; all of whom advanced in regular order to their 
ground, each lord under his banner and pennon, and in the 
centre of his men. In the second battalion were the Earl 
of Northampton, the Earl of Arundel, the Lords Ross, Wil- 
loughby, Basset, Saint Albans, Sir Lewis Tufton, Lord Mul- 
ton, the Lord Lascels, and many others, amounting in the 
whole to about 800 men-at-arms, and 1,200 archers. The 
third battalion was commanded by the King in person and 
was composed of about 700 men-at-arms and 2,000 archers. 
The King was mounted on a small palfrey, having a white 
wand in his hand, and attended by his two marshals. In this 
manner he rode at a foot’s pace, through all the ranks, en- 
couraging the army and entreating that they would guard 
his honor and defend his right; so sweetly and with such a 
cheerful countenance did he speak, that all who had been 
before dispirited were directly comforted by hearing him. 
By the time he had thus visited all the battalions it was nearly 
ten o’clock ; he then retired to his own division, having ordered 
the men to regale themselves, after which all returned to their 
own battalions, according to the marshals’ orders, and seated 
themselves on the ground, placing their helmets and bows 
before them, in order that they might be the fresher when 
their enemies should arrive. 

That same Saturday the King of France also rose betimes, 
heard mass in the monastery of St. Peter’s in Abbeville, 
where he lodged; and having ordered his army to do the 
same, left that town after sunrise. When he had marched 
about two leagues from Abbeville and was approaching the 
enemy, he was advised to form his army in order of battle, 
and to let those on foot march forward that they might not 
be trampled on by the horses. This being done, he sent off 
four knights, the Lord Moyne, of Bastleberg, the Lord of 
Noyers, the Lord of Beaujeu, and the Lord of Aubigny, who 
rode so near to the English that they could clearly distinguish 
their position. The English plainly perceived that these 
knights came to reconnoitre; however, they took no notice 
of it, but suffered them to return unmolested. 

When the King of France saw them coming back, he halted 
his army, and the knights pushing through the crowds came 
near to the King, who said to them, “ My lords, what news?” 
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Neither chose to speak first; at last the King addressed him- 
self personally to the Lord Moyne, who said, “Sir, I will 
speak, since it pleases you to order me, but under correction 
of my companions. We have advanced far enough to recon- 
noitre your enemies. Know, then, that they are drawn up 
in three battalions, and are waiting for you. I would advise, 
for my part (submitting, however, to your better counsel), 
that you halt your army here and quarter them for the night; 
for before the rear shall come up, and the army be properly 
drawn up, it will be very late, and your men will be tired and 
in disorder, while they will find your enemies fresh and prop- 
erly arrayed. On the morrow you may draw up your army 
more at your ease, and may at leisure reconnoitre on what part 
it will be most advantageous to begin the attack, for be as- 
sured they will wait for you.” The King commanded that it 
should so be done; and the two marshals rode, one to the 
front and the other to the rear, crying out, “ Halt banners, 
in the name of God and St. Denis.” Those that were in front 
halted; but those that were behind said they would not halt 
until they were as forward as the front. When the front per- 
ceived the rear pressing on, they pushed forward; and as 
neither the King nor the marshals could stop them, they 
marched on without any order until they came in sight of their 
enemies. As soon as the foremost rank saw the English they 
fell back at once in great disorder, which alarmed those in the 
rear, who thought they had been fighting. All the roads be- 
tween Abbeville and Cressy were covered with common 
people, who, when they were come within three leagues of 
their enemies, drew their swords, bawling out, “ Kill, kill!” 
and with them were many lords eager to make a show of their 
courage. 

There is no man, unless -he had been present, that can 
imagine or describe truly the confusion of that day, especially 
the bad management and disorder of the French, whose troops 
were out of number. What I know, and shall relate in this 
book, I have learned chiefly from the English, and from those 
attached to Sir John of Hainault, who was always near the 
person of the King of France. The English, who, as I have 
said, were drawn up in three divisions, and seated on the 
ground, on seeing their enemies advance, rose up undauntedly 
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and fell into their ranks. The prince’s battalion, whose arch- 
ers were formed in the manner of a portcullis, and the men- 
at-arms in the rear, was the first to do so. The Earls of 
Northampton and Arundel, who commanded the second di- 
vision, posted themselves in good order on the prince’s wing 
to assist him if necessary. 

You must know that the French troops did not advance 
in any regular order, and that as soon as their King came in 
sight of the English his blood began to boil, and he cried out 
to his marshals, “‘ Order the Genoese forward and begin the 
battle in the name of God and St. Denis.” There were about 
15,000 Genoese cross-bow men; but they were quite fatigued, 
having marched on foot that day six leagues, completely 
armed and carrying their cross-bows, and accordingly they 
told the constable they were not in a conditionyto do any great 
thing in battle. The Earl of Alencgon hearing this, said, “ This 
is what one gets by employing such scoundrels, who fall off 
when there is any need for them.” During this time a heavy 
rain fell, accompanied by thunder and a very terrible eclipse 
of the sun; and, before this rain, a great flight of crows hov- 
ered in the air over all the battalions, making a loud noise; 
shortly afterward it cleared up, and the sun shone very bright; 
but the French had it in their faces, and the English on their 
backs. When the Genoese were somewhat in order they ap- 
proached the English and set up a loud shout, in order to 
frighten them; but the English remained quite quiet and did 
not seem to attend to it. They then set up a second shout, 
and advanced a little forward; the English never moved. Still 
they hooted a third time, advancing with their cross-bows 
presented, and began to shoot. The English archers then 
advanced one step forward, and shot their arrows with such 
force and quickness that it seemed as if it snowed. When the 
Genoese felt these arrows, which pierced through their armor, 
some of them cut the strings of their cross-bows, others flung 
them to the ground, and all turned about and retreated quite 
discomfited. 

The French had a large body of men-at-arms on horse- 
back to support the Genoese, and the King, seeing them thus 
fall back, cried out, “ Kill me those scoundrels, for they stop 
“up our road without any reason.” The English continued 
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shooting, and some of their arrows falling among the horse- 
men, drove them upon the Genoese, so that they were in such 
confusion they could never rally again. 

In the English army there were some Cornish and Welsh 
men on foot, who had armed themselves with large knives; 
these advancing through the ranks of the men-at-arms and 
archers, who made way for them, came upon the French 
when they were in this danger, and falling upon earls, barons, 
knights, and squires, slew many, at which the King of Eng- 
land was. exasperated. The valiant King of Bohemiaf was 
slain there; he was called Charles of Luxembourg, for he 
was the son of the gallant King and Emperor, Henry of 
Luxembourg, and, having heard the order for the battle, he 
inquired where his son the Lord Charles was; his attendants 
answered that they did not know, but believed he was fight- 
ing. Upon this, he said to them, “Gentlemen, you are all 
my people, my friends, and brethren at arms this day; there- 
fore, as I am blind, I request of you to lead me so far into 
the engagement that I may strike one stroke with my sword.” 
The knights consented, and in order that they might not lose 
him in the crowd, fastened all the reins of their horses to- 
gether, placing the King at their head that he might gratify 
his wish, and in this manner advanced toward the enemy. 
The Lord Charles of Kohemia, who already signed his name 
as King of Germany, and bore the arms, had come in good 
order to the engagement; but when he perceived that it was 
likely to turn out against the French he departed. The King, 
his father, rode in among the enemy, and he and his com- 
panions fought most valiantly; however, they advanced so 
far that they were all slain, and on the morrow they were 
found on the ground with all their horses tied together. 


f From the crest of this King of Bo- 
hemia, the famous Prince of Wales’ 
feathers are supposed to derive their 
‘Origin. Camden, in his ‘“‘ Remains,” 
says, “The victorious Black Prince 
used sometimes one feather, sometimes 
three, in token, as some say, of his 
speedy execution in all his services, as 
the posts in the Roman times were 
called pterophori, and wore feathers to 
signify their flying post haste: but the 
truth is that he won them at the battle 
of Cressy from John, King of Bohemia, 
whom he then slew.” Camden’s 
“Truth,” however, is much wanting in 


credit, as it is entirely unsupported by 
contemporary authority. Froissart, 
Knighton, Walsingham, Geovanni, Vil- 
lani, and others, say nothing upon the 
subject. Camden calls him ‘ John” of 
Bohemia; but Froissart tells us he was 
called ‘“‘ Charles.”” The device of the 
feathers is first found upon a seal ap- 
pended to a grant by Prince Edward to 
his brother, John of Gaunt, dated 1370, 
when Edward is represented seated on 
a throne as Governor of Aquitaine, 
with a single feather and a blank scroll 
on each side of him. 
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The Earl of Alencon advanced in regular order upon the 
English, to fight with them, as did the Earl of Flanders in 
another part. These two lords, with their detachments, coast- 
ing, as it were, the archers, came to the prince’s battalion, 
where they fought valiantly for a length of time. The King 
of France was eager to march to the place where he saw their 
banners displayed, but there was a hedge of archers before 
him; he had that day made a present of a handsome black 
horse to Sir John of Hainault, who had mounted on it a knight 
of his, called Sir John de Fusselles, who bore his banner; the 
horse ran off with the knight and forced his way through the 
English army, and, when about to return, stumbled and fell 
into a ditch and severely wounded him; he did not, however, 
experience any other inconvenience than from his horse, for 
the English did not quit their ranks that daw#to make pris- 
oners: his page alighted and raised him up, but the French 
knight did not return the way he came, as he would have 
found it difficult from the crowd. This battle, which was 
fought on Saturday, between La Broyes and Cressy, was 
murderous and cruel; and many gallant deeds of arms were 
performed that were never known; toward evening, many 
knights and squires of the French had lost their masters, and, 
wandering up and down the plain, attacked the English in 
small parties; but they were soon destroyed, for the English 
had determined that day to give no quarter, nor hear of 
ransom from anyone. 

Early in the day some French, Germans, and Savoyards 
had broken through the archers of the prince’s battalion, and 
had engaged with the men-at-arms; upon this the second bat- 
talion came to his aid, and it was time they did so, for other- 
wise he would have been hard pressed. The first division, 
seeing the danger they were in, sent a knight off in great 
haste to the King of England, who was posted upon an emi- 
nence near a windmill. On the knight’s arrival, he said, “ Sir, 
the Earl ofsWarwick, the Lord Stafford, the Lord Reginald 
Cobham, and the others who are about your son, are vigor- 
ously attacked by the French, and they entreat that you will 
come to their assistance with your battalion, for, if numbers 
should increase against him, they fear he will have too much 
to do.” The King replied, “Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so | 
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badly wounded that he cannot support himself?” “ Nothing 
of the sort, thank God,” rejoined the knight, “ but he is in so 
hot an engagement that he has great need of your help.” The 
King answered, “‘ Now, Sir Thomas, return to those that sent 
you, and tell them from me not to send again for me this day, 
nor expect that I shall come, let what will happen, as long as 
my son has life; and say that I command them to let the boy 
win his spurs, for | am determined, if it please God, that all 
the glory of this day shall be given to him, and to those into 
whose care I have entrusted him.” The knight returned to 
his lords and related the King’s answer, which mightily en- 
couraged them, and made them repent they had ever sent 
such a message. 

It is a certain fact, that Sir Godfrey de Harcourt, who was 
in the prince’s battalion, having been told by some of the 
English that they had seen the banner of his brother engaged 
in the battle against him, was exceedingly anxious to save 
him; but he was too late, for he was left dead on the field, 
and so was the Earl of Aumarle, his nephew. On the other 
hand, the Earls of Alencon and Flanders were fighting lustily 
under their banners with their own people; but they could 
not resist the force of the English, and were there slain, as 
well as many other knights and squires, who were attending 
on or accompanying them. 

The Earl of Blois, nephew to the King of France, and the 
Duke of Lorraine, his brother-in-law, with their troops, made 
a gallant defence; but they were surrounded by a troop of 
English and Welsh, and slain in spite of their prowess. The 
Earl of St. Pol and the Earl of Auxerre were also killed, as 
well as many others. Late after vespers, the King of France 
had not more about him than sixty men, everyone included. 
Sir John of Hainault, who was of the number, had once re- 
mounted the King, for his horse had been killed under him 
by an arrow; and seeing the state he was in, he said, “ Sir, 
retreat while you have an opportunity, and do not expose 
yourself so simply; if you have lost this battle, another 
time you will be the conqueror.” After he had said this he 
took the bridle of the King’s horse and led him off by force, 
for he had before entreated him to retire. The King rode on 
until he came to the castle of La Broyes, where he found the 
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gates shut, for it was very dark; he ordered the governor of 
it to be summoned, who, after some delay, came upon the 
battlements, and asked who it was that called at such an hour. 
The King answered, “ Open, open, governor, it is the fortune 
of France.” The governor hearing the King’s voice imme- 
diately descended, opened the gate, and let down the bridge; 
the King and his company entered the castle, but he had with 
him only five barons: Sir John of Hainault, the Lord Charles 
of Montmorency, the Lord of Beaujeu, the Lord of Aubigny, 
and the Lord of Montfort. It was not his intention, however, 
to bury himself in such a place as this, but having taken some 
refreshments, he set out again with his attendants about mid- 
night, and rode on under the direction of guides who were 
well acquainted with the country, until about daybreak he 
came to Amiens, where he halted. This Saturday the Eng- 
lish never quitted their ranks in pursuit of anyone, but re- 
mained on the field guarding their position and defending 
themselves against all who attacked them. The battleg ended 
at the hour of vespers, when the King of England embraced 
his son and said to him, “ Sweet son, God give you persever- 
ance; you are my son; for most loyally have you acquitted 
yourself; you are worthy to be a sovereign.” The prince 


them give ground and retire; upon 


g The following account of the battle 
which the Count d’Alencon, suspecting 


is from Collier: “‘ King Edward, hav- 


ing passed the Somme at the ford of 
Blanque Taque, encamped at Cressy, 
and the next day Philip came up to Ab- 
beville, within three leagues of the en- 
emy. The French were not less than 
100,000 men effective; and, therefore, 
had King Philip managed the advan- 
tage with prudence, he might easily 
have enclosed the English, and cut off 
their provisions in a few days. But 
being impatient of delay, and depend- 
ing upon the superiority of his num- 
bers, he came up to Cressy the next 
day, and attacked the enemy. These 
hasty motions, and especially the three 
leagues’ march on the day of battle, 
fatigued the French troops, and made 
them charge with disadvantage. On 
the other side, the English were fresh, 
and being safe in nothing but a victory, 
despair made them fight with greater 
resolution. The King’s forces were 
about 30,000: the vanguard was com- 
manded by the prince; the second 
division by the earls of Arundel and 
Northampton; and the rear by the 
King. At the beginning of the fight, 
the Genoese, the best part of Philip’s 
infantry, did no execution: their cross- 
bow strings being made unserviceable 
by a shower. This misfortune made 


treachery, rode over them with his cav- 
alry, and by thus disordering the 
troops, and giving them a distrust of 
each other, occasioned the loss of the 
battle. Besides, the English, having 
four or five pieces of cannon, surprised 
the French, and struck a terror into 
them, for it seemed this was the first 
time this thundering invention had 
been used in France. The French lost 
30,000 foot upon the spot, 1,200 gentle- 
men, and fourscore standards and col- 
ors were taken. John, King of Bo- 
hemia, Charles, Earl of Alencgon, broth- 
er to King Philip, Lewis, Earl of 
Flanders, and about fifteen other counts 
of the best quality, were likewise slain. 
King Edward, as he began the fight 
with a solemn address to Almighty 
God, continued the same religious dis- 
position after the success, and ordered 
a thanksgiving in the army: and the 
next day, sending out a body to dis- 
cover the condition of the enemy, they 
met great reinforcements, who, know- 
ing nothing of the battle, were coming 
up to the French camp: these were 
defeated by the English, and some say 
the French lost more men thus sur- 
prised in parties than in the field of 
battle.” : 
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bowed very low, giving all honor to the King, his father. The 
English during the night made frequent thanksgivings to the 
Lord for the happy issue of the day; and with them there was 
no rioting, for the King had expressly forbidden all riot or 
noise. 

On the following day, which was Sunday, there were a few 
encounters with the French troops; however, they could not 
withstand the English, and soon either retreated or were put 
to the sword. When Edward was assured that there was no 
appearance of the French collecting another army, he sent to 
have the number and rank of the dead examined. This busi- 
ness was entrusted to Lord Reginald Cobham and Lord Staf- 
ford, assisted by three heralds to examine the arms, and two 
secretaries to write down the names. They passed the whole 
day upon the field of battle, and made a very circumstantial 
account of all they saw: according to their report it appeared 
that 80 banners, the bodies of I1 princes, 1,200 knights, and 
about 30,000 common men were found dead on the field. 
After this very successful engagement, Edward marched with 
his victorious army to Wisant, and having halted there one 
whole day, arrived on the following Thursday before the 
strong town of Calais, which he had determined to besiege. 
When the Governor of Calais saw the preparations of the 
King of England, he collected together all the poorer in- 
habitants and sent them out of the town, in order that the 
provisions of the place might last the longer; he resolved, 
moreover, to defend the town to the last. 

-We must now leave King Edward and his army before 
Calais, and turn our attention to what was being done in 
Scotland. King David had summoned his Parliament at 
Perth, and finding that England was very much drained of 
its forces by foreign service, determined upon an invasion. He 
made his preparations, but not so secretly as to prevent the 
news coming to the Queen of England, who, in her husband’s 
absence, bravely undertook to defend the kingdom. She got 
together all the forces she was able, and marching to New- 
castle, gave the Scots battle at a place called Neville’s Cross, 
where she took King David prisoner. The capture of the 

hIt has been much doubted whether tion that the Queen headed her forces 


Froissart’s account is correct. Ancient at the battle of Neville’s Cross. 
authorities do not bear out the supposi- 
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King gave to the Queen of England a decided superiority 
over her enemies; they retired, and when she had sufficiently 
provided for the defence of the cities of York and Durham, 
as well as for the borders generally, she herself set out for 
London; and shortly after, having confined her royal prisoner 
in the Tower, joined the King, her husband, at Calais. 

The siege of Calais lasted a long time, during which many 
noble feats of arms and adventures happened. On several 
occasions the King of France attempted to raise the siege, 
but Edward had so guarded the passes that he could not pos- 
sibly approach the town. His fleet defended the shore, and 
the Earl of Derby, with a sufficient force of men-at-arms and 
archers, kept watch at the bridge of Nieullet, by which alone 
the French army could enter so as to come near the town. 
The people of Calais all this time suffered vegy greatly from 
want of food; and when they found that there were no hopes 
of succor, they entreated the governor to surrender the place, 
upon condition that their lives were spared. Edward, at first, 
was unwilling to accept anything but an unconditional sur- 
render of all the inhabitants to his will; at the remonstrance 
of Sir Walter Manny, however, he agreed to have placed at his 
absolute disposal six only of the principal citizens, who were 
to come out to him with their heads and feet bare, with ropes 
around their necks, and the keys of the town and castle in 
their hands; upon this being complied with, the rest were to 
receive his pardon. After some hesitation, six citizens were 
found ready to purchase the freedom of their fellow-sufferers 
upon these hard terms. They left the town in the way ap- 
pointed by the King, who received them with angry looks, 
and ordered their heads to be struck off without delay; all 
who were present entreated him to have mercy, but he replied 
that the Calesians had done him so much damage, and put 
him to so much expense, that it was proper they should suffer 
for it; and without doubt these six citizens would have been 
beheaded had not the Queen, on her knees and with tears in 
her eyes, entreated him to spare them. “ Ah, gentle sir,’ she 
said, “since I have crossed the sea with great danger to see 
you, I have never asked one favor; now I most humbly ask 
as a gift, for the sake of the Son of the blessed Mary, and for 
your love to me, that you will be merciful to these six men.” 
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The King looked at her for some time in silence, and then 
said, “Ah, lady, I wish you had been anywhere else but 
here; you have entreated me in such a manner that I cannot 
refuse you; I therefore give them to you to do as you please 
with them.” The Queen conducted the six citizens to her 
apartments, and had the halters taken from round their necks, 
after which she newly clothed them and served them with a 
plentiful dinner; she then presented each with six nobles, and 
had them escorted out of the camp in safety. 

Calais, from its situation, was a town of great importance, 
and on this account Edward resolved to repair its fortifica- 
tions and repeople it with English subjects. Sir Aymery de 
Pavie, a native of Lombardy, was appointed governor; and 
the King gave very handsome houses in Calais to Sir Walter 
Manny, Lord Stafford, Lord Warwick, Sir Bartholomew 
Burgherst, and many other knights. Here at this time the 
Queen gave birth to a daughter called Margaret, and as soon 
as she was sufficiently recovered, returned with the King and 
her child to England. Sir Aymery proved himself unworthy 
of the trust reposed in him, for he attempted to sell the town 
to Sir Geoffry de Chargny, and Edward found himself com- 
pelled again to cross the water and take other means to 
secure possession of this important place. He embarked at 
Dover, and came so secretly to Calais that no one knew of 
his being there ; his men he placed in ambuscade in the rooms 
and towers of the castle, and then, addressing Sir Walter 
Manny, said, “ Sir Walter, I will that you be chief in this en- 
terprise, and I and my son will fight under your banner.” Sir 
Geoffry was to take possession of the castle on a certain day, 
and when it arrived he drew up his forces near to Calais, and 
sent forward Sir Odoart de Renty, with 20,000 crowns, which 
were to be given to Sir Aymery as the price of the surrender. 

At his approach Sir Aymery let down the drawbridge of the 
castle, and opened one of the gatés, through which Sir Odoart 
and a small party of men who attended him passed unmolested. 
He delivered the crowns in a bag to Sir Aymery, who, on re- 
ceiving them, said, “ he supposed they were all there, as there 
was no time now to count them;” and flinging the bag into a 

1 This interesting anecdote is recorded about it, and Avesbury and Villani are 


by no contemporary historian. The equally silent. Its truth, however, need 
chronicle of St. Denis says nothing not be doubted. 
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room he locked the door, and bade Sir Odoart follow him to 
the great tower, that he might at once become master of the 
castle ; on saying this he went forward, and pushing back the 
bolt, the door flew open. Now in this tower was the King of 
England with 200 men, who immediately sallied forth, with 
swords and battle-axes in their hands, at the same time cry- 
ing out, “ Manny, Manny, to the rescue! what! do these 
Frenchmen think to conquer the castle of Calais with such a 
handful of men!” Sir Odoart and his party saw that no de- 
fence could save them, so they surrendered without resistance, 
and some English troops well mounted then quitted the castle, 
and made toward Sir Geoffry de Chargny, keeping up the 
cry of “ Manny, to the rescue!” When Sir Geoffry heard this, 
he suspected they had been betrayed, and addressing those 
around him, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, if we fly we shall lose all; it 
will be more advantageous for us to fight valiantly, that the 
day may be ours.” “ By St. George,” said some of the Eng- 
lish, who were near enough to hear him, “ you speak the truth ; 
evil befall him who thinks of flying;” and, so saying, they 
rushed to the combat. Fierce and bloody was the battle, but 
it did not last long; the result of it was that the French were 
quite discomfited, and driven to retire. The King of Eng- 
land, who was then incognito under the banner of Sir Walter, 
fought most nobly: he singled out Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, 
a strong and valiant knight, who twice struck the King down 
on his knees, but who was at last himself overpowered, and 
gave up his sword to King Edward, saying, “Sir Knight, I 
surrender myself your prisoner, for the honor of the day must 
fall to the English.” This business was finished under the 
walls of Calais/ the last day of December, toward morning, 
in the year of grace 1348. 


j An ancient manuscript gives the an- AT PER DIEM 
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When the engagement was over, the King returned to the 
castle, and had his prisoners brought before him. It being 
the eve of the new year, he agreed to entertain them all at 
supper. This he did most sumptuously, and when supper was 
ended he still remained in the hall, among the French and 
English knights, bare-headed, except that he had on a chaplet 
of fine pearls. He conversed freely with all present, and after 
reproving Sir Geoffry de Chargny for his attempt to steal 
from him a castle which had given him so much trouble, and 
cost him such sums of money to acquire, he came to Sir 
Eustace de Ribeaumont, and said with a smile, “‘ Sir Eustace, 
you are the most valiant knight in Christendom; I never yet 
found anyone in battle who, body to body, has given me so 
much to do as you have this day; I adjudge to you the prize 
of valor.” He then took off the chaplet from his own head, 
and placing it on the head of Sir Eustace, said, “I present you 
with this chaplet, as being the best combatant this day, and I 
beg of you to wear it all this year for love of me. I know that 
you are lively, and love the society of ladies and damsels; 
therefore, tell it wherever you go, that King Edward gave 
this to you. You also have your liberty free of ransom, and 
may set out to-morrow, if you please, to go whither you like.” 

You have heard it related how the young Earl Lewis of 
Flanders had been betrothed to the Lady Isabella of England. 
I must now tell you that, to escape from the disturbances of 
his country, the Earl Lewis fled to France, where he was joy- 
fully received; and, as was to be expected, all thought of his 
marriage with Isabella was at an end. This gave no small 
pleasure to Duke John of Brabant, who was anxious to gain 
the earl’s hand for one of his own daughters; and the latter 
alliance appeared to the King of France so favorable from 
political motives, that he did all in his power to promote it. 
Edward, on the other hand, was sorely vexed with all parties 
because of this marriage—with the Duke of Brabant, for hav- 
ing carried off from his daughter the heir of Flanders, to whom 


sides lords, £31,294, and for some men 
from Germany and France, who each 
receive for their wages 15 florins per 
month. The sum total of the wages 
of war, with the wages of mariners, 
from the fourth day of June, in the 
twentieth of the said King Edward, to 
the twelfth day of October in the 
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twenty-first of the same king, for one 
year, 131 days, as appears from the 
book of particular accounts of Walter 
Wentwaght, then treasurer of the 
household, entitled ‘‘ Wages of War in 
Normandy, France, and before Calais,” 
£127,201 2s. 9%d.—Grose’s “ Military 
Antiq.” vol. i. p. 330. 
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she had been betrothed, and with the earl for having broken 
his engagement with her. 

About the time of the celebration of this marriage, there 
was much ill-will between the King of England and the Span- 
iards, on account of their repeated pillages at sea. It hap- 
pened that a Spanish fleet had been to Flanders with merchan- 
dise, and was about returning, when Edward, who hated the 
Spaniards greatly on account of the injuries they had done to 
him, thus addressed his lords: “ We have for a long time 
spared these people, but they do not amend their conduct; 
on the contrary, they grow more arrogant; for which reason 
they must be chastised as they repass our coasts.” His lords 
readily assented to this proposal, and a fleet was prepared to 
meet the Spaniards on their return. The Spaniards had in- 
telligence given them of the King of England’s intention; 
however, they were quite indifferent about it, for they were 
very good sailors, and had well provided themselves with all 
sorts of warlike ammunition, such as bolts for cross-bows, 
cannon, bars of forged iron, and large stones. When they 
weighed anchor, the wind was favorable, and it was a fine 
sight to see their forty vessels of such a size, and so beautifully 
under sail. The English fleet, which was well prepared, under 
the command of the King himself and Lord Robert de Namur, 
met the Spaniards off Calais. The Spaniards had the wind in 
their favor, and might easily have declined the battle, if they 
had so preferred ; but they disdained to sail by, and as soon as 
they saw the English, bore down upon them, and commenced 
the fight; well and bravely it was fought on both sides till 
nightfall—many were cut to pieces, and many drowned ; how- 
ever, victory declared for the English. The Spaniards lost 
fourteen ships, and the others saved themselves by flight. 

On the twenty-second of August, in the year 1350, King 
Philip of France departed this life at Nogent-re-roi, and was 
thence carried to Notte Dame, in Paris. On the following 
Thursday his body was buried at St. Denis, on the left side 
of the great altar, his bowels were interred at the Jacobins, 
at Paris, and his heart at the convent of the Carthusians, at 
Bourgfontaines, in Valois. About a month after his death, 
John, his eldest son, was crowned King, at Rheims, and his 
wife, Jane, Queen. On this occasion, many knights were 
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made, and there were great feastings at Paris, which lasted a 
whole week. The affairs of the kingdom, however, were in a 
very unsatisfactory state. The English were in possession of 
many places, especially of Calais, which caused the French 
considerable annoyance; moreover, their treasury was well- 
nigh exhausted. Parliament met on St. Andrew’s Day, and 
the King, having summoned all the prelates, chapters, barons, 
and citizens of the principal towns to Paris, laid before them 
a statement of the war, and requested them to consult about 
what aids they could grant, in order to enable him to carry it 
on. All present professed their readiness to live or die for 
the King, and offered him the disposal of their lives and for- 
tunes ; after some deliberation it was agreed that an army of 
30,000 tnen should be granted, and that the three? estates of 
the kingdom should be taxed for its maintenance. At this 
time the Prince of Wales was in Berry, overrunning that 
province. Berry was a most fertile district, and when the 
ravages of the prince were reported to King John, he swore 
with an oath that he would immediately set out after him, and 
give him battle wherever he should be found. Some troops 
were ordered off at once toward Romorantin, who, hearing 
that the English were to march that way, lay quietly in am- 
bush at a short distance from the town to surprise them. 
After a time the English came up and were suffered by the 
French to pass the defile without molestation; but the mo- 
ment they were clear of it the French mounted their horses, 
and at full speed rode forward to overtake them. The Eng- 
lish, hearing the sound of horses’ feet, turned, and finding it 
was the enemy, immediately halted to wait for them, and the 
French advanced at a gallop, with their lances in their rests ; 
so great, indeed, was their speed, that as soon as they came up 
the English opened their ranks, and the French were carried 
through on their horses without much damage. The English 
troops then closed, and attacked the French rear—a sharp 
engagement ensued; many knights and squires were unhorsed 
on both sides, and many killed. The French made good their 
way to Romorantin, but they were soon dislodged, and the 
town and castle yielded to the English. The prince and his 
army did not stay long in the town, but marched forward, 
k The clergy, the nobility, and the citizens. 
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burning and destroying the country in their approach to An- 
jou and Touraine. The French troops had taken up their 
quarters in a plain before the city of Poitiers, and it was re- 
ported to Edward by a detachment of his own men, that they 
were in immense numbers. “God help us,” said Edward, 
“ we must now consider which will be the best manner to fight 
them most advantageously.” This night the English quar- 
tered in a very strong position, not far from the enemy, among 
vineyards and hedges. 

The next day was Sunday, and early in the morning, after 
he had heard mass and received the communion, the King of 
France, who was very impatient for battle, ordered his whole 
army to prepare. Upon this the trumpet sounded, and every- 
one mounted his horse, and made for that part of the plain 
where the King’s banner was planted. There were to be seen 
all the nobility of France richly dressed in“brilliant armor, 
with banners and pennons gayly displayed; for no knight or 
squire, for fear of dishonor, dared to remain behind. The 
army was divided into three battalions, each consisting of 
16,000 men ; the first was commanded by the Duke of Orleans, 
the second by the Duke of Normandy and his two brothers, 
the Lord Lewis and Lord John, and the third by the King 
himself. The King was armed in royal armor, and to pre- 
vent discovery nineteen others were armed like him.! The 
battle that day was stopped by the Cardinal de Perigord, who 
earnestly endeavored to bring about a peace, but in vain, for 
neither party desired it ; while the cardinal was riding from one 
army to the other upon this subject, some knights went forth 
from each side, skirting their enemy’s army, to examine its 
disposition. . 

It chanced on that day that Sir John Chandos had ridden 
out near one of the wings of the French army, and Lord John 
de Clermont, one of the French King’s marshals, had done 
the same to view the English; as each knight was returning 
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to his quarters, they met; both had the same device upon the 
surcoats which they wore over their clothes. On seeing this 
Lord Clermont said, “ Chandos, how long is it since you have 
taken upon you to wear my arms?” “It is you who have 
mine,” replied Chandos, “for the arms are as much mine as 
yours.” “TI deny that,” said the Lord Clermont, “and were it 
not for the truce between us, I would soon show that you have 
no right to wear them.” “Ha!” answered Chandos, “ you 
will find. me to-morrow in the field, ready prepared to defend, 
and to prove by force of arms what I have said.” The Lord 
Clermont replied, “ These are the boastings of you English, 
who can invent nothing new, but take for your own whatever 
you see handsome belonging to others; ” with that they parted, 
and each returned to his army. As soon as the cardinal’s 
negotiations were ended, the Prince of Wales thus addressed 
his army: ‘“ Now, my gallant fellows, what though we be a 
small number compared with our enemies, do not be cast 
down; victory does not always follow numbers; it is the Al- 
mighty who bestows it. I entreat you to exert yourselves, 
and to combat mantfully, for if it please God and St. George 
you shall see me this day act like a true knight.” The whole 
army of the prince, including everyone, did not amount to 
8,000; while the French, counting all sorts of persons, were 
upward of 60,000 combatants, among whom were more than 
3,000 knights ; however, the English were in high spirits ; Sir 
John Chandos placed himself near the prince, to guard him, 
and never during that day would he on any account quit his 
post. The Lord James Audley also remained near him a con- 
siderable time, but when he saw that they must certainly en- 
gage, he said to the prince, “ Sir, I have ever most loyally 
served my lord your father, and yourself, and shall continue 
to do so as long as I have life. Dear sir, I must now acquaint 
you that formerly I made a vow that if ever I should be en- 
gaged in any battle where the King your father, or any of 
his sons were, I would be the foremost in the attack, and the 
best combatant on his side, or die in the attempt; I beg, there- 
fore, most earnestly, as a reward for any services I may have 
done, that you will grant me permission honorably to quit 
you, that I may post myself in such wise to accomplish my 
vow.” The prince granted this request, and holding out his 
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hand to him, said, “Sir James, God grant that this day you 
may shine in valor above all other knights.” 

The knight then set off and posted himself at the front of 
the battalion, with only four squires, whom he had detained 
with him to guard his person. This Lord James was a pru- 
dent and valiant man, and by his advice the army had been 
drawn up in order of battle. As soon as he left the prince 
Lord James began to advance, in order to engage the mar- 
shals, whom the Germans attached to the French interest were 
drawn up in one battalion on horseback to assist. Sir Eustace 
d’Ambreticourt, being mounted, placed his lance in its rest, 
and fixing his shield, stuck spurs to his horse, and galloped 
up to the battalion, A German knight, called Lord Louis. 
von Concibras—who bore for arms five roses, gules, on a 
shield argent, while those of Sir Eustace were ermine, three 
humets in pale gules—perceiving Sir Eustace quit his army, 
left his battalion that was under the command of Earl John 
of Nassau, and made up to him; the shock of their meeting 
was so violent that both fell to the ground. The German was 
wounded in the shoulder, and was not able to rise again so 
nimbly as Sir Eustace, who, when he had taken breath, was 
hastening to the knight as he lay on the ground; but five 
German men-at-arms came upon him, struck him down, and 
made him prisoner, They led him to those attached to the 
Earl of Nassau, who did not pay much attention to him, nor 
do I know if they made him swear himself their prisoner, but 
they tied him to a car with some of their harness, The en- 
gagement now began on both sides; and the battalion of the 
marshals was advancing before those who were intended to 
break the battalion of the archers, and had entered the lane, 
where the hedges on both sides were lined by the archers, 
who, as soon as they saw them fairly entered, began shooting 
in such an excellent manner from each side of the hedge, that 
the horses, smarting under the pain of the wounds made by 
their bearded arrows, would not advance, but turned about, 
and by their unruliness threw their riders, and caused the 
greatest confusion, so that the battalion of the marshals could 
never approach that of the prince; however, there were some 
knights and squires so well mounted, that by the strength of 
their horses they passed through and broke the hedge; but 
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even these, in spite of their efforts, could not get up to the 
prince’s battalion, in front of which the Lord James Audley, 
attended by his four squires, had placed himself sword in hand. 
Through his eagerness Lord James had advanced so far that 
he engaged the Lord Arnold d’Andreghen, marshal of France, 
under his banner, where they fought a considerable time, and 
the Lord Arnold was very roughly treated. 

The battalion of the marshals was soon after put to the rout 
by the arrows of the archers, and the assistance of the men- 
at-arms, who rushed among them as they were struck down, 
and seized and slew them at their pleasure. The Lord d’An- 
dreghen was then made prisoner, but not by the Lord James 
Audley or his four squires, for that knight and his attendants 
never stopped to make anyone prisoner that day, but were 
employed the whole time in fighting and following the enemy. 
In another part the Lord Clermont fought under his banner 
as long as he was able ; but being struck down, he could neither 
get up again nor procure his ransom, so he was killed on the 
spot ; some say this treatment was owing to his altercation on 
the preceding day with Sir John Chandos. In a short time 
the battalion of the marshals was totally discomfited, for they 
fell back so much on each other that the army could not ad- 
vance, and those who were in the rear, not being able to get 
forward, fell back upon the battalion commanded by the Duke 
of Normandy, which was very thick in the front, though it 
was soon thin enough in the rear; for when they learned that 
the marshals had been defeated, they mounted their horses 
and set off. 

At this time a body of English came down from the hill, 
and passing along the battalions on horseback, accompanied 
by a large body of archers, fell upon one of the wings of the 
Duke of Normandy’s division. To say the truth, the Eng- 
lish archers were of infinite service to their army, for they 
‘shot so thickly and so well, that the French did not know 
which way to turn themselves to avoid their arrows. When 
the men-at-arms perceived that the first battalion was beaten, 
and that the one under the Duke of Normandy was in dis- 
order, and beginning to open, they hastened to mount their 
horses, which they had close at hand. As soon as they were 
all mounted they gave a shout of “ St. George for Guienne! ” 
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and Sir John Chandos said to the prince, “ Sir, sir, now push 
forward, for the day is ours; God will this day put it in your 
hand. Let us make for our adversary, the King of France, 
for where he is will lie the main stress of the business; I well 
know that his valor will not let him fly, but he must be well 
fought with, and you have before said that you would show 
yourself this day a good knight.” The prince replied, “ John, 
get forward, you shall not see me turn my back to-day ; I will 
always be among the foremost.” He then said to Sir Walter 
Woodland, his banner-bearer, “ Banner, advance in the name 
of God and St. George!” The knight obeyed the commands of 
the prince. In that part the battle was very hot, and greatly 
crowded ; many a one was unhorsed, and you must know that 
whenever anyone fell, he had but little chance of getting up 
again. As the prince was thus advancing upon his enemies, 
followed by his division, and upon the point of charging them, 
he perceived the Lord Robert de Duras lying dead near a small 
bush on his right hand, with his banner beside him, and ten 
or twelve of his people, upon which he ordered two of his 
squires and three archers to place the body upon a shield, 
carry it to Poitiers, and present it from him to the Cardinal 
of Perigord, saying, “I salute him by that token.” This was 
done, because he had been informed how the suite of the car- 
dinal had remained on the field of battle in arms against him, 
which was not very becoming, nor a fit deed for churchmen; 
as they, under pretext of doing good, and establishing peace, 
pass from one army to the other, they ought not therefore to 
take up arms on either side. After this the prince charged 
the division of the Duke of Athens, and very sharp the en- 
gagement was; the French, who fought in large bodies, cried 
out, “ Montjoye St. Denis!” and the English answered them 
with, “St. George for Guienne!” The prince next met the 
battalion of Germans under the command of the Earl of Saltz- 
burg, the Earl of Nassau, and the Earl of Neydo; but they 
were soon overthrown and put to flight. The English arch- 
ers shot so well that none dared to come within reach of their 
arrows, and they put to death many who could not ransom 
themselves. 

The three earls above named were slain there, aswell as many 
other knights and squires attached to them, In the confusion 
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Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt was rescued by his own men, who 
remounted him; he afterward performed many gallant deeds 
of arms, and made several captures that day. When the bat- 
talion of the Duke of Normandy saw the prince advancing so 
rapidly upon them they bethought themselves how to escape. 
The duke himself and his brothers, the Earl of Poitiers and 
the Earl of Touraine, who were very young, according to the 
advice given by those about them, galloped away with up- 
ward of 800 lances who had never been near the enemy, and 
took thé road to Chauvigny; however, the Lord Guiscard 
d’Angle, and Sir John de Saintré, who were near the Earl of 
Poitiers, would not fly, but rushed into the thickest of the 
combat. When the Lord John de Landas, and the Lord 
Theobald de Bodenay, who, with the Lord de St. Venant, were 
the guardians of the Duke of Normandy, had fled with him 
a good league, they took leave of him and besought the Lord 
de St. Venant not to quit him till they were all arrived at a 
place of safety, for by doing thus he would acquire more honor 
than if he were to remain on the field of battle. On their 
return they met the division of the Duke of Orleans (which 
had fled from the rear of the King’s battalion), quite whole 
and unhurt. True it is, that there were many good knights 
and squires among them, who, notwithstanding the flight of 
their leaders, had much rather have suffered death than incur 
the slightest reproach. 

The King’s battalion advanced in good order, and with 
their swords and battle-axes gave many hard blows to the 
English. The King himself, with his youngest son, the Lord 
Philip, attacked the division of the Earls of Warwick and 
Suffolk, with whom were also the Captal de Buch, the Lord 
of Pumiers, and others. The Lord John de Landas, with 
the Lord Theobald de Bodenay, returning in good time, dis- 
mounted and joined the King’s battalion. On one side the 
Duke of Athens, constable of France, was engaged with his 
division, and a little higher up the Duke of Bourbon, sur- 
rounded by good knights from the Bourbonnois and Picardy ; 
near to them were the men of Poitou, the Lord de Pons, the 
Lord de Partenay, and many more. In another part were the 
Earls of Vantadour and Montpensier, the Lord James de 
Bourbon, the Lord John d’Artois, and Lord James, his 
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brother. There were many knights and barons from Au- 
vergne, from Limousin, and Picardy ; the Lord Douglas from 
Scotland was also in the King’s battalion, and for some time 
fought most valiantly; but when he perceived that the dis- 
comfiture on the side of the French was complete, he saved 
himself as fast as he could, for he dreaded being taken by the 
English even more than death. The Lord James Audley, 
attended by his four squires, was always engaged in the heat 
of the battle; he was severely wounded, but as long as his 
strength and breath permitted him, he maintained the fight, 
and continued to advance. At length, when quite exhausted, 
his four squires, who were his body guard, led him out of the 
engagement toward a hedge, that he might cool himself, and 
take breath; they disarmed him as gently as they could, in 
order to examine his wounds, dress them, and sew up the 
most dangerous. ¥ 

King John, on his part, proved himself a good knight; in- 
deed, if the fourth of his people had behaved as well, the day 
would have been his own. Those also who were more imme- 
diately about him acquitted themselves to the best of their 
power, and were either slain or taken prisoners. Scarcely any 
attempted to escape. Among the slain were the Duke Peter 
de Bourbon, the Duke of Athens, constable of France, the 
Bishop of Chalons in Champagne, the Lord Guiscard de 
Beaujeu, and the Lord of Landas. The archpriest, Sir Theo- 
bald de Bodenay, and the Lord of Pompadour, were made 
prisoners, and in another part of the field of battle the Earls 
of Vaudemont, Grenville, and Vend6dme. Not far from the 
same spot were slain the Lord William de Nesle, and the Lord 
Eustace de Ribeaumont, the Lord de la Tour, and the Lord 
William de Montagu. The Lord Lewis de Melval, the Lord 
Pierre de Buffiere, and the Lord de Senerach were taken 
prisoners. 

In this engagement upward of 200 knights or squires 
were killed or captured. Among the battles, skirmishes, 
flights, and pursuits which happened in the course of this 
day, an adventure befell Sir Edward de Roucy, which I can- 
not omit relating in this place: he had left the field of battle, 
as he perceived the day was irrecoverably lost, and not wishing 
to fall into the hands of the English, had gone about a league 
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off, when he was pursued by an English knight with his 
lance in his rest, who cried to him, “ Sir knight, turn about, 
you ought to be ashamed thus to fly!” upon which Sir Ed- 
ward halted, and the Englishman attacked him, thinking to 
fix his lance in his target; but he failed, for Sir Edward turned 
the stroke aside, and with his spear hit his enemy so violent a 
blow on the helmet that he was stunned, and fell to the ground, 
where he remained senseless, Sir Edward dismounted, and 
placing his lance on his breast, told him that he would cer- 
tainly kill him if he did not surrender himself his prisoner. 
The Englishman surrendered, and went with Sir Edward, who 
afterward ransomed him. 

It happened in the midst of the general pursuit, that a 
squire from Picardy, named John de Helennes, had quitted 
the King’s division, and meeting his page with a fresh horse, 
had mounted, and made off as fast as he could; there was 
near to him at the time the Lord of Berkeley, a young knight 
who had that day for the first time displayed his banner, and 
he immediately set off in pursuit of him. When the Lord 
of Berkeley had followed for some time John de Helennes 
turned about, put his sword under his arm in the manner of 
a lance, and thus advanced upon his adversary, who, taking 
his sword by the handle, flourished it, and lifted up his arm 
in order to strike the squire as he passed. John de Helennes, 
seeing the intended stroke, avoided it, but did not miss his 
own; for, as they passed each other, by a blow on the arm he 
made Lord Berkeley’s sword fall to the ground. When the 
knight found that he had lost his sword, and that the squire 
retained his own, he dismounted, and made for the place where 
his sword lay; but before he could get there the squire gave 
him a violent thrust, which passed through both his thighs, so 
that he fell to the ground. John, upon this, dismounted, and 
seizing the sword of the knight, advanced to him and asked if 
he were willing to surrender. The knight required his name. 
“T am John de Helennes,” said he; “what is yourname?” “In 
truth, companion,” replied the knight, “ my name is Thomas, 
and I am Lord of Berkeley, a very handsome castle situated 
on the river Severn, on the borders of Wales.” “ Lord of 
Berkeley,” said the squire, “ you shall be my prisoner; I will 
place you in safety, and take care that you are well treated, 
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for you appear to me to be badly wounded.” The knight 
answered, “I surrender myself willingly, for you have loyally 
conquered me.” Accordingly he gave him his word in token 
that he would be his prisoner, rescued or not. John then 
drew his sword out of the knight’s thighs, bound the wounds 
up tightly, and placing him on his horse, led him at a footpace 
to Chatellerault, where he continued with him, out of friend- 
ship, fifteen days, and had medicines administered to him. 
As soon as the knight was a little recovered the squire caused 
him to be placed on a litter, and conducted safely to his house 
in Picardy ; here he remained more than a year before he was 
quite well; and when he departed he paid for his ransom 
6,000 nobles, so that this squire became a knight by the large 
sum which he got from the Lord of Berkeley. 

The English continued the pursuit of the enemy even to the 
city of Poitiers, where there was great slaughter, both of men 
and horses, for the inhabitants had shut the gates, and would 
suffer none to enter. The Lord of Pons, a powerful baron of 
Poitou, was there slain. During the whole engagement the 
Lord de Chargny, who was near the King,and carried the royal 
banner, fought most bravely; the English and Gascons, how- 
ever, poured so fast upon the King’s division, that they broke 
through the ranks by force, and in the confusion the Lord de 
Chargny was slain, with the banner of France in his hand. 
There was now much eagerness manifested to take the King; 
and those who were nearest to him, and knew him, cried out, 
“ Surrender yourself, surrender yourself, or you are a dead 
man.” In this part of the field was a young knight from St. 
Omer, engaged in the service of the King of England, whose 
name was Denys de Morbeque; for three years he had at- 
tached himself to the English on account of having been ban- 
ished from France in his younger days for a murder com- 
mitted during an affray at St. Omer. Now it fortunately 
happened for this knight, that he was at the time near to the 
King of France, to whom he said in good French, “ Sire, sire, 
surrender yourself.” The King, who found himself very dis- 
agreeably situated, turning to him asked, “To whom shall I 
surrender myself? Where is my cousin, the Prince of Wales? 
If I could see him I would speak to him.” “ Sire,” replied 
Sir Denys, “ he is not here; but surrender yourself to me, and 
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I will lead you to him.” “Who are you?” said the King. 
“Sire, I am Denys de Morbeque, a knight from Artois; but 
I serve the King of England because I cannot belong to 
France, having forfeited all I possessed there.” The King 
then gave him his right-hand glove, and said, “I surrender 
myself to you.” 

The Prince of Wales, who was as courageous as a lion, 
took great delight that day in combating his enemies. Sir 
John Chandos, who was near his person, and indeed had never 
quitted it during the whole of the engagement, nor stopped to 
make any prisoners, said to him toward the end of the battle, 
“Sir, it will be proper for you to halt here, and plant your 
banner on the top of this bush, which will serve to rally your 
forces, as they seem very much scattered; for I do not see any 
banners or pennons of the French, or any considerable bodies 
ably to rally against us, and you must refresh yourself a little, 
for I perceive you are very much heated.” Upon this the 
banner of the prince was placed on a high bush, the minstrels 
began to play, and the trumpets and clarions to do their duty. 
The prince took off his helmet, and the knights attendant on 
his person were soon-ready, and pitched a small pavilion of 
crimson color, which he entered. As soon as the prince’s 
marshals were come back, he asked them if they knew any- 
thing of the King of France. They replied, “ No, sir, noth- 
ing for a certainty, but we believe he must be either killed or 
made prisoner, since he has never quitted his battalion.” The 
prince, then addressing the Earl of Warwick and Lord Cob- 
ham, said, “I beg of you to mount your horses and ride over 
the field, so that on your return you may bring me some cer- 
tain intelligence respecting him.” The two barons imme- 
diately mounting their horses left the prince, and made for a 
small hillock, that: they might look about them; from this 
position they perceived a crowd of men-at-arms on foot, ad- 
vancing very slowly. The King of France was in the midst 
of them, and in great danger, for the English and Gascons 
had taken him from Sir Denys de Morbeque, and were dis- 
puting who should have him; some bawling out, “It is I that 
have got him;” “No, no,” replied others, “we have him.” 
The King, to escape from this perilous situation, said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen, I pray you to conduct me and my son, in 
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a courteous manner, to my cousin the prince, and do not make 
so great a riot about my capture, for I am a great lord, and I 
can make all sufficiently rich.’ These words, and others 
which fell from the King, appeased them a little; but the dis- 
putes were always beginning again, and the men did not move 
a step without rioting. When the two barons saw this troop 
of people they descended from the hillock, and sticking spurs 
into their horses, made up to them. On their arrival they 
asked what was the matter, and were informed that the King 
of France had been made prisoner, and that upward of ten 
knights and squires challenged him at the same time as be- 
longing to each of them. The two barons then pushed 
through the crowd by main force, and ordered all to draw 
aside. They commanded in the name of the prince, and 
under pain of instant death, that everyone should keep his 
distance, and none approach unless ordered 0 do so. All 
then retreated behind the King, and the two barons, dismount- 
ing, advanced to the royal prisoner with profound reverence, 
and conducted him in a peaceable manner to the Prince of 
Wales. 

Very soon after the Earl of Warwick and Lord Reginald 
Cobham had left the prince, as has been above stated, he in- 
quired of those knights who were about him respecting Lord 
James Audley, and asked if anyone knew what was become 
of him. “ Yes, sir,” replied some of the company, “he is very 
badly wounded, and is lying on a litter hard by.” “By my 
troth,” replied the prince, “I am sore vexed that he is so 
wounded. See, I beg of you, if he be able to bear being car- 
ried hither, otherwise I will go and visit him.” Two knights 
directly left the prince, and coming to Lord James, told him 
how desirous the prince was of seeing him. “A thousand 
thanks to the prince,” answered Lord James, “ for condescend- 
ing to remember so poor a knight as myself.” He then called 
eight of his servants, and had himself borne on his litter to 
where the prince was. 

When he was come into his presence, the prince bent down 
over him and embraced him, saying, “ My Lord James, I am 
bound to honor you very much; for, by your valor, this day, 
you have acquired glory and renown above us all, and your 
prowess has proved you the bravest knight.’ Lord James re- 
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plied, “ My lord, you have a right to say whatever you please, 
but I wish it were as you have said. If I have this day been 
forward to serve you, it has been to accomplish a vow that I 
had made, and it ought not to be thought so much of.” “ Sir 
James,” answered the prince, “I, and all the rest of us, deem 
you the bravest knight on our side in this battle, and to in- 
crease your renown, and in order to provide you wherewith 
to pursue your career of glory in war, I retain you hencefor- 
ward, for ever, as my knight with 500 marcs of yearly revenue, 
which I will secure to you from my estates in England.” 
“ Sir,” said Lord James, “ God make me deserving of the good 
fortune you bestow upon me.” At these words he took leave 
of the prince, as he was very weak, and his servants carried 
him back to his tent; but here he did not remain long before 
he sent for four knights, who were his near relations, and also 
for the four squires who had attended him that day; and ad- 
dressing the knights, said, “ Gentlemen, it has pleased my 
lord, the prince, to give me 500 marcs as a yearly inheritance ; 
for which gift I have, in truth, done him very trifling bodily 
service. You see here these four squires, who have always 
served me most nobly, and’especially so in this day’s engage- 
ment. Whatever glory I may have gained has been through 
their means, and by their valor, on which account I wish to 
reward them. I therefore give and resign into their hands 
the 500 marcs, which gift my lord, the prince, has been pleased 
to bestow upon me; and in the same form and manner in 
which I have received it, I disinherit myself of it, and give to 
them without the possibility of revoking it.” The knights 
present said, “It is becoming the noble mind of Lord James 
to make such a gift;” and then unanimously added, “ May 
the Lord God remember you for it. We will bear witness of 
this gift to them, wheresoever and whensoever they may call 
on us.” 

Lord James Audley had not long left the prince’s presence, 
when the Earl of Warwick and Lord Reginald Cobham en- 
tered the pavilion and presented the King of France to him. 
The prince made a very low obeisance to the King and gave 
him all the comfort as he was able. He ordered wine and 
spices to be brought, which, as a mark of his great affection, 
he presented to the King himself. 
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Thus was this battle won, as you have heard related, on the 
plains of Maupertuis, two leagues from the city of Poitiers, 
on the nineteenth day of September, 1356. The victory 
brought much wealth to the English, for there were large 
quantities of gold and silver plate, and rich jewels in the French 
camp. Indeed the loss on the part of the French was very 
great; besides the King, his son Lord Philip, seventeen earls, 
and others who were taken prisoners, it is reported that five or 
six thousand were left dead on the field. When evening came 
the Prince of Wales entertained his royal prisoner at supper 
with marked attention. The next day the English left Poi- 
tiers and advanced to Bordeaux, where they passed the win- 
ter in feasting and merriment. In England, when the news 
arrived of the battle of Poitiers, and of the defeat of the French, 
there were great rejoicings, solemn thanksgivings were offered 
up in all the churches, and bonfires made in Wery town and 
village. 

If, however, the kingdom of England and its allies were 
much delighted at the success of their armies, and the capture 
of the King of France, that realm was sorely troubled and 
vexed, and, indeed, it had good cause to be so; all the flower 
of its chivalry was gone, and the three sons of the King who 
escaped the battle were so young and inexperienced that they 
were quite unfit to govern. Many conferences were held re- 
specting the state of public affairs, and much distress and dis- 
content were manifested. At length the three estates resolved 
to choose each twelve counsellors, who should confer together 
for the better government of the kingdom, and send out men- 


m Collier’s remarks on the battle of 
Poitiers are so sound and judicious that 
we cannot refrain from quoting them. 
After observing that two cardinals, be- 
fore the battle, undertook a mediation, 
he continues, ‘“‘ The French King, con- 
cluding himself sure of victory, de- 
manded four hostages of the English, 
and that the prince should surrender 
himself and his troops prisoners of war. 
The prince, though he offered to re- 
store what he had gained upon the 
French, yet chose rather to risk the 
hazard of a battle than comply with the 
conditions above mentioned. Upon 
this resolution, he endeavored to make 
the most of the ground, and drew up 
his men behind the vines and bushes 
to break the charge of the French 
horse. This disposition of his troops 


proved very successful, for the enemy's 
cavalry were so hampered at the first 
onset with the vines and hedges, and 
the English archers galled them to such 
a degree, that they retreated in great 
confusion, and occasioned the defeat 
of the whole army. This battle, like 
that of Cressy, was lost by the impa- 
tience of the French King, who, had he 
forborne fighting a few days, the prince 
must have fallen into his hands for 
want of provisions. As to the fortune 
of the day, it was very fatal to the 
French: for King John, his youngest 
son, Philip, James of Bourbon, Earl of 
Ponthieu, the Archbishop of Sens, and 
eight other earls and lords of the first 
quality, many other lords of lesser 
rank, and about 2,000 gentlemen, were 
taken prisoners.” 
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at-arms, to stop, if possible, the ravages of the English. In 
an encounter with these troops the brave Sir Godfrey de Har- 
court met his death. When winter was over and the season 
was sufficiently advanced for travelling, the prince made 
preparations for quitting Bordeaux, and for conducting the 
French King and his principal prisoners to England, leaving 
behind him several of his own knights to guard the cities and 
towns which he had taken. After a long and tedious voyage 
he and his retinue, together with the captured monarch, ar- 
rived at Sandwich, disembarked, and proceeded to Canterbury. 
When the King of England was informed of this, he gave 
orders to the citizens of London to make such preparations 
as were suitable for the reception of so mighty a person as 
the King of France. 

The prince” and his royal charge remained one day at Can- 
terbury, where they made their offerings to the shrine of St. 
Thomas, and the next morning proceeded to Rochester, the 
third day to Dartford, and the fourth to London, where they 
were received with much honor and distinction. The King 
of France, as he rode.through London, was mounted on a 
white steed with very rich furniture, and the Prince of Wales 
on a little black hackney by his side. The palace of the Savoy 
was first appropriated to the French King’s use; but soon 
after his arrival he was removed to Windsor Castle, where he 
was treated with the greatest possible attention, and hunting, 


hawking, and other amusements were provided for him. 
n The copy of a ‘etter from the Black to the battle, and breathes a tone of 
Prince to the Bishop of Worcester, sincere thanksgiving and deep submis- 


bearing date twentieth of October, 1356, sion to the will of God. 
has been preserved. The letter relates 
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King David of Scotland Liberated—Origin and Object of the Free 
Companies of France—Charles, King of Navarre—Articles of Peace 
Drawn Up in England, Rejected by the French—English Expedition 
into France—Progress of the English Army—Certain Commission- 
ers Endeavor to Negotiate a Truce—Severe Hail-storm—Terms of 
the Charter of Peace of Bretigny—Edward and His Suite Return to 
England—Return of King John to France—Disturbance Arising 
from the Free Companies—Pope Innocent’s Crusade Against Them 
—Death of Innocent, and Succession of Urban V to the Popedom— 
—The Duchy of Aquitaine Given to the Prince of Wales—The King 
of Cypress Endeavors to Set on Foot a Crusade—King John Volun- 
tarily Comes Back Again into England—His Sickness and Death— 
The Duke of Normandy Succeeds to the Throne—Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin and the Lord de Boucicaut Join Forces Against the King 
of Navarre—Town of Mantes Surprised—Encounter of Sir Beau- 
mont de Laval and Sur Guy de Graville—Affairs of Brittany. 


OU have before heard how King David of Scotland had 
been made prisoner; I must now tell you that he re- 
mained in confinement in England nine years, and 

obtained his liberty shortly after the French King’s arrival, 
upon entering into a treaty to maintain a firm and lasting peace 
with the King of England, and to pay 500,000 nobles within 
ten years. During the time that the three estates attempted to 
govern France, all sorts of people united themselves together 
under the name of free companies, whose object was to make 
war upon everyone that was worth robbing. Charles, King of 
Navarre,@ who, shortly before the battle of Poitiers, had been 
arrested by King Philip, on a charge of having caused Lord 
Charles of Spain to be murdered, and who was confined in 


aCharles of Navarre had not long the Captal de Buch were mainly instru- 
been out of prison when “a marvellous mental in putting down these insur- 
and great tribulation,” as Froissart calls gents, whose outrages were such that 
it, befell the kingdom of France, and he who committed the most atrocious 
this was the infamous Jacquerie, a con- actions, and such as no human creature 
spiracy of the lower orders against the would have imagined, was the most ap- 
nobles similar to that which occurred plauded, and considered as the greatest 
in England in Richard II’s time. The man among them. 
King of Navarre, the Earl of Foix, and 
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the castle of Alleres, found means to escape during these dis- 
turbances, and having collected an army, declared war against 
France. He sent his challenges to the Duke of Normandy, 
to the Parisians, and indeed to the whole realm; and in this 
he was assisted by his brother, Lord Philip. Little more, 
however, was effected by them than a continuance of the same 
disturbances by which the kingdom of France had been so 
long harassed. About this time, the King of England and 
the Prince of Wales had a meeting with the King of France 
and Lord James de Bourbon at Westminster, respecting the 
settlement of a peace. Articles were agreed upon, and certain 
conditions arranged, which were all written down and sent 
over to the Duke of Normandy, but the French were unwill- 
ing to ratify the treaty, and Edward, on receiving their answer, 
resolved that he would enter France with a more powerful 
army than ever, and remain there until the war should be 
honorably and satisfactorily ended. He made accordingly 
such great preparations, that the like were never seen before; 
large numbers of Germans, Bohemians, Brabanters, Flemings, 
Hainaulters, rich as well as poor, flocked to Calais to assist 
him; and Edward, on landing at Calais, lost no time in ar- 
ranging this immense army, and in marching through Picardy 
and Rheims. It was now the depth of winter. The weather 
also was bad and rainy; and, on arriving before Rheims, the 
English found no very comfortable quarters. The men were 
miserably housed, and their horses hardly treated and ill fed; 
the last two or three years’ war had so destroyed the country 
that the ground had remained untilled; and so great was the 
scarcity of corn of all sorts, that parties were sent to forage 
as much as ten or twelve miles off. The King of England 
remained before Rheims upward of seven weeks, but as he 
found it quite useless to assault the place, he broke up his 
camp, and marched off toward Chalons in Champagne. 
While the English were before Rheims, many of their earls 
and barons were quartered in the neighborhood to prevent 
provisions being carried into the city. Among these was Sir 
Bartholomew Burgherst, a great baron of England, who em- 
ployed his men in laying siege to the town and castle of 
Cormicy, which was situated near where they lay. Sir Bar- 
tholomew surrounded the castle, and by well reconnoitring 
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its strength, found that it would be impossible to reduce it 
by assault; he ordered, therefore, a number of miners to be 
employed in undermining the fortress. These, as they pushed 
onward, propped up the work, so that those within knew noth- 
ing of what was being done. 

When the miners had made sufficient progress, they came 
to Sir Bartholomew and said, “ Sir, we have carried our work 
so far, that this tower shall be thrown down whenever you 
please.” “It is well,” replied Sir Bartholomew, and, mount- 
ing his horse, he advanced toward the castle to request a 
parley. The governor, Sir Henry de Vaulx, came forward 
and demanded what he wanted. “I want you to surrender,” 
said Sir Bartholomew. ‘“ By what means,” replied the French 
knight, with a smile; “we are perfectly well provided with 
everything, and we shall not surrender to-day.” ,{‘ If you knew 
your situation,’ said the English baron, “ you would sur- 
render, and that immediately.” “ How so?” demanded Sir 
Henry—upon which, under an assurance of safety, Sir Henry 
was requested to come out and see. Sir Bartholomew led 
him to the mine; and when he saw that the great tower was 
supported only by props of wood, Sir Henry at once expressed 
himself willing to surrender. From Rheims Edward marched 
with his immense army toward Paris; on the way, his mar-. 
shals and light troops scoured the country round, burning 
and destroying it, and frequently bringing fresh provisions 
to the army. 

I must inform you that the King of England and his rich 
lords were followed by carts laden with tents, pavilions, mills 
to grind their corn, and forges to make shoes for their horses. 
These carts were six thousand in number, each drawn by 
four good and strong horses which had been transported from 
England. Upon the carts also were carried several small 
boats, skilfully made of boiled leather, and large enough to 
contain three men, so as to enable them to fish any lake or 
pond, whatever might be its size. During Lent these boats 
were of great service to the lords and barons in supplying 
them with fish. The commonalty, however, were compelled 
to use whatever provisions they could get. The King had 
besides thirty falconers on horseback with their hawks, sixty 
couple of hounds, and as many greyhounds; so that every 
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day he took the pleasure either of hunting or fishing.b The 
army at all times preserved its order, being arranged in three 
divisions, and each person keeping to his own; there was also 
a vanguard to each division, and their quarters were one league 
apart, the King being with the third and largest. 

When Edward arrived at Paris, he was equally surprised 
and enraged that his enemies would not venture out to meet 
him; and, leaving a small band in ambuscade, in order to 
intercept any who might attempt to quit the city, he pro- 


ceeded with the rest of the troops to Chartres. 


The Duke 


of Normandy and the other nobles of France were sadly 


b The Duke of Wellington, during the 
Peninsular war, kept a pack of fox- 
hounds for the exercise and amusement 
of the officers. See Wellington De- 
spatches. Writing from Frenada, Jan- 
uary 31, 1813, to Lieutenant-General Sir 
T. Graham, he says, ‘‘ The hounds are 
in very good trim, and the foxes very 
plentiful.” 

The following interesting sketch of 
the history of ‘‘ Hunting and Hawking 
after the Conquest,” is taken from 
Strutt’s admirable work on the “‘ Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of Eng- 
land.” King John was particularly at- 
tached to the sports of the field, and 
his partiality for fine horses, hounds, 
and hawks, is evident from his fre- 
quently receiving such animals by way 
of payment instead of money, for the 
renewal of grants, fines, etc., belonging 
to the Crown. In the reign of Edward I, 
this favorite amusement was reduced to 
a perfect science, and regular rules were 
established for its practice. These rules 
were afterward extended by the master 
of the game belonging to King Henry 
IV, and drawn up for the use of his 
son, Henry, Prince of Wales. Edward 
IIL took so much delight in hunting, 
that even at the time he was engaged 
in war with France, and resident in that 
country, he had with him in his army 
sixty couple of stag-hounds, and as 
many hare-hounds, and every day he 
amused himself with hunting and hawk- 
ing. It also appears that many of the 
great lords in the English army had 
their hounds and their hawks as well 
as the King: to this may be added 
from the same author, that is Froissart, 
who was himself a witness to the fact, 
that Gaston, Earl of Foix, a foreign 
nobleman contemporary with King Ed- 
ward, kept upward of six hundred dogs 
in his castle for the purpose of hunting. 
He had four greyhounds called by the 
romantic names of Tristam, Hector, 

rute, and Roland. James I preferred 
the amusement of hunting to hawking 
or shooting. It is said of this monarch 
that he divided his time betwixt his 
standish, his bottle, and his hunting: 


the last had his fair weather; the two 
former his dull and cloudy. One time 
when he was on a hunting party, near 
Bury St. Edmund’s, he saw an opulent 
townsman, who had joined the chase, 
“very brave in his apparel, and so glit- 
tering and radiant, that he eclipsed all 
the court.”” The King was desirous of 
knowing the name of this gay gentle- 
man, and being informed by one of 
his followers that it was Lamme, he 
facetiously replied, ‘Lamb, call you 
him? I know not what kind of a lamb 
he is; but I am sure he has got a fleece 
upon his back.” Thus it seems that 
even the puns of royalty are worthy of 
record. It would be an endless, as well 
as needless task, to quote all the pas- 
sages which occur in the poetical and 
prose writings of the last three cen- 
turies, to prove that this favorite pas- 
time had lost nothing of its relish in 
the modern times: on the contrary, it 
seems to have been more generally 
practised. Sir Thomas More, who 
wrote in the reign of Henry VIII, de- 
scribing the state of manhood, makes 
@ young gallant to say— 


“‘Man-hod I am, therefore I me de- 

yght 

To hunt and hawke, to nourish up 
and fede 

The greyhounde to the course, the 
hawk to th’ flight, 

And to bestryde a good and lusty 
stede.” 


These pursuits are said by a later 
writer to have been destructive to the 
fortunes of many inconsiderate young 
heirs, who, desirous of emulating the 
state of their superiors, have kept their 
horses, hounds, and hawks, and flour- 
ished away for a time in a style that 
their income was inadequate to support. 
Others, again, not having it in their 
power to proceed so far, contented 
themselves more prudently in joining 
the parties that were hunting, and par- 
took with them the pleasure of follow- 
ing game, 
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distressed at seeing how the whole kingdom was being pil- 
laged and impoverished, and they earnestly desired to make 
peace. At this time, Sir William de Montagu, Bishop of 
Therouenne, a very wise and prudent man, was Chancellor 
of France, and attached to him were two clerks of great wis- 
dom—one the Abbot of Clugny, the other Friar Symon de 
Langres. By advice of the chancellor, these two clerks were 
entrusted with certain articles of peace, and instructed to 
negotiate with the King of England. But Edward felt resolved 
to make good the intention with which he left England, of 
being King of France. He therefore rejected the negotiation 
of the prelates, and kept advancing into the country, seeking 
those parts where the greatest abundance prevailed. The 
commissioners, like wise men, never quitted him, nor suffered 
their proposal to drop. They made great offers ; but the 
King was very hard to treat with, and if his cousin, the Duke 
of Lancaster, whom he much loved, had not persuaded him, 
he never would have listened to any terms. It happened, 
moreover, that during the time the French commissioners 
were passing backward and forward to the King, and in vain 
endeavoring to obtain from him a favorable answer, such a 
violent storm of thunder and hail fell upon the English army, 
that it seemed as if the world were come to an end. The hail- 
stones killed both man and beast, and the boldest were fright- 
ened by the storm. The King himself was quite overcome by 
it, and turning toward the Church of Our Lady at Chartres, 
he vowed to the Virgin that he would conclude a peace. Ac- 
cordingly, a paper called the charter of peace of Bretigny 
was drawn up by his counsellors and lawyers, submitted to 
the French commissioners, and forthwith agreed to. 

In this paper it was set forth, that the King of France and 
his son are held, and have promised to give up and surrender 
to the King of England, his heirs and successors for ever, 
the countries, cities, towns, castles, fortresses, lands, islands, 
rents, revenues, etc., in Guienne and Gascony; the viscounty 
of Montreuil-sur-Mer, the county of Ponthieu under certain 
limitations, the castle and town of Calais, and several neigh- 
boring places. Also that the King of England should pos- 
sess the castle, town, and whole country of Guines, and all 
islands adjoining to the lands or places above mentioned, 
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together with all other islands in possession of the English 
at the time of this treaty. The articles in like manner set 
forth also, that the King of England and his son should re- 
nounce all claim to those things which were not given up to 
them by this treaty; especially the name of King of France, 
and all right and title to that kingdom, and to the sovereignty 
of the Duchy of Normandy, the country of Touraine, also 
to the countries of Anjou, Maine, and Flanders; a reser- 
vation being made with respect to the Duchy of Brittany, so 
far as the right of the Count de Montfort was concerned. 
The paper, moreover, entered at some length into matters of 
detail affecting the quiet and welfare of the two kingdoms. 
The King of France, of course, was to be set at liberty, and 
it was agreed that a sum of 600,000 francs should be paid for 
his redemption. When everything relative to the peace was 
concluded, the King of France left England for Calais. Here 
he was met by King Edward, who entertained him at a most 
magnificent supper in the castle ; all was well arranged, and the 
children of the King of England, together with the Duke of 
Lancaster, and the most noble English barons, waited bare- 
headed. After supper the two kings took a final leave of each 
other in a most gracious and affectionate manner. 

On the vigil of All Saints, 1360, Edward and his suite re- 
turned to England. From Calais, King John went to Bou- 
logne, and thence continued his journey till he came to 
Amiens. Wherever he passed, the reception he experienced 
was most honorable and magnificent. At Amiens, he stayed 
until Christmas was over, and then set out for Paris, where 
he was solemnly and reverently met by the clergy and others, 
and conducted by them to his palace; a most sumptuous ban- 
quet was prepared, and great rejoicings were made; but, what- 
ever I may say upon the subject, I never can tell how warmly 
the King of France was received on return to his kingdom 
by all sorts of people. They made him rich gifts and presents, 
and the prelates and barons of the realm feasted and enter- 
tained him as became his condition. 

Soon after King John was returned Edward sent commis- 
sioners across to France, to take account of all the lands and 
places ceded to him according to the articles of the treaty. 
The King of France also, for his part, appointed commission- 
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ers to see that the different castles and forts which belonged 
to him were cleared of the English who might occupy them. 
This was no easy matter for either party, and the commission- 
ers met with much resistance. Edward, moreover, appointed 
Sir John Chandos his regent and lieutenant, to hold all lands 
aforesaid, and to receive the faith, fidelity, and homage of the 
counts, viscounts, barons, knights, towns, and castles. Sir 
John also instituted seneschals, bailiffs, and officers, according 
to his will, and fixed his residence at Niort, where he kept a 
great and noble establishment ; and indeed he had the means 
of doing it, for the King of England, who loved him much, 
provided him with ample income. Most worthy was he also 
of this high distinction; for he was a_sweet-tempered knight, 
courteous, benign, amiable, liberal, courageous, prudent, and 
loyal and valiant, in all affairs; there was none more beloved 
and esteemed than he was by the knights and# ladies of his 
time. 

Many of those who were dislodged by the commissioners 
from the different towns and castles, having long been ac- 
customed to pillage, were unwilling to give up their desultory 
mode of life; accordingly, they banded together, chose leaders 
for themselves, and one party following another, they at length 
collected in several companies, and made their stand in Bur- 
gundy and Champagne. They took the fort of Joinville, and’ 
in it found great wealth, which the country round had brought 
thither, confiding in the strength of the place. The riches of 
Joinville were estimated at 100,000 francs, and these were di- 
vided among the plunderers; other parts of the country of 
Champagne were also scoured and pillaged. They then en- 
tered Burgundy, and their numbers increased so rapidly, that 
by Lent they amounted to at least 16,000 men. When the 
King of France was informed in what manner these freeboot- 
ing troops were overrunning his country, he was greatly en- 
raged. It appeared certain that unless these bands were 
repressed they would so multiply, and do such mischief, that 
the kingdom would suffer quite as much as during the war 
with the English; the council, therefore, advised the King to 
send a sufficient force to subdue them. The King, in conse- 
quence, wrote to his cousin, the Lord James de Bourbon, 
ordering him to put himself at the head of a sufficient num- 
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ber of men, and to give them battle. When the Lord James 
received these orders he set out immediately for Agen, and 
sent letters and messengers to many noble knights and squires, 
requiring, in the King’s name, their instant attendance. 
Everyone most willingly obeyed the summons, and hastened 
to join the Lord James at Lyons. 

The free companies, upon hearing that an army had been 
sent against them, resolved to hazard a battle; they accord- 
ingly marched into the country of Foretz, where the Lord 
James and his forces were. On their way they took many 
smaller forts, and did much damage. I must now mention 
a grand trick which these free companies played: they en- 
camped upon a high mountain, on the summit of which was a 
plain not easily to be noticed—in this plain they posted the 
greater part of their army, and permitted the French scouts 
to come so near that they could command a good view of those 
upon the mountain, without detecting the main body of their 
men, which was on the plain. The scouts, on their return, 
informed the Lord James that they had seen the companies, 
and having attentively considered them they felt sure that 
there could not be more-than 5,000 or 6,000 men, and that 
they seemed marvellously ill-armed. Lord James de Bourbon 
expressed his surprise, as they had been reported to him to 
be upward of 16,000 in number; “ However,” said he, “ we 
will go and fight them.” He formed his battalions forthwith, 
and ordered the arch-priest, Arnaut de Cervole, who was an 
expert and hardy knight, to command the first, consisting of 
about 1,600 men. The freebooters, from their situation, saw 
but too clearly these preparations, though they were them- 
selves unobserved. I must mention, that the only way in 
which the French could approach their enemies was by as- 
cending the hill sideways ; when, however, they attempted this, 
those who were on the hill began to throw down stones and 
flints, many cart-loads of which they had prepared for the 
purpose; and having full time to aim well, they wounded and 
killed so many that the rest were afraid to advance—indeed 
the first battalion was so severely treated that it was of no 
use afterward. The others came on in turn, but only to be 
destroyed—so that it was a pity they had not followed the 
wiser counsel of the arch-priest, who had told them that they 
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were going to fight at a disadvantage, and with certain loss, 
considering the situation the enemy had chosen. Indeed, 
while the battalions were attempting to ascend the hill, the 
freebooters sent down by a secret road the forces which were 
concealed on the plain, and these attacked the French army 
with such vigor that they were forced to retreat. That good 
and valiant knight, the arch-priest, fought admirably, but he 
was overpowered by numbers, grievously wounded, and taken 
prisoner. But why should I make long of this affair? The 
French were totally defeated that day, and Lord James de 
Bourbon, and his son, Lord Peter, who were very severely 
wounded, with difficulty got back to Lyons, where they soon 
died from the effects of their wounds: 

At the news of this discomfiture of the French army all the 
bordering countries were thrown into the greatest confusion; 
there was no one so bold as not to tremble for the result, and 
no castle so strong as not to fear an attack. The freebooters, 
on the other hand, were, of course, much rejoiced at the issue 
of the battle. They had been great gainers—as well by what 
they seized on the spot, as by the ransoms of their wealthy 
prisoners ; they resolved, therefore, to continue their ravages, 
and as their numbers were greatly increased, to divide them- 
selves into two parties—one under command of Sir Seguin 
de Bastefol, the other under Nandoz de Baugerant. Each 
party marked out for itself the most wealthy districts of the 
country, where, for a time, they committed acts of violence 
and plunder too numerous and varied to be related. At 
length, however, so great were the extravagance and excesses 
of these plunderers, that Pope Innocent VI and the Roman 
college became alarmed, and a croisade was published against 
such wicked people—who, like the Vandalse of old, were do- 
ing everything in their power to destroy Christianity, by ruin- 
ing all the countries wherever they came—by robbing what- 


c Under the name of Vandals were went over to Africa. In 439 their king, 
included various tribes of Teutonic and Genric, took Carthage, all Mauritania, 
Sclavonian origin, who lived in East- the island of Sardinia, Corsica, the 
ern Prussia and Pomerania. These, Baleares, and the western part of Sicily. 
toward the end of the fourth century, In 455 they plundered Rome, after 
left their homes, and a part of them which their name became proverbial as 
after a sojourn in Pomerania traversed the most barbarous among the bar- 
Germany and Gaul, and founded the barians. Their kingdom lasted till 535, 
Vandal kingdom in Spain, a.D. 409. In when it was destroyed by Belisarius, 
417 they subjected the Alani, whose and became a part of the Byzantine 
country (in 429) they were forced by Empire. 
the Visigoths to abandon, when they 
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ever they could find—by violating women, and by killing men, 
women, and children without mercy, and without shame. The 
croisade, however, did not answer, and the Pope was obliged 
to have recourse to other means to rid his dominions of these 
troublesome bands. It happened that the Marquis de Mont- 
ferrat, a very accomplished knight, and good warrior, was at 
the time engaged in war against the lords of Milan: to him, 
then, the Pope determined to apply, and by the offer of a con- 
siderable sum of money the marquis agreed to rid the neigh- 
borhood of these freebooting companies, and to lead them 
with him into Lombardy. 

As soon as all this was arranged satisfactorily with the Pope, 
the marquis opened a negotiation with the captains of the 
companies, and managed so well, that by the means of 60,000 
florins, which he divided among them, and the high pay he 
promised, they consented to follow him. King John and his 
whole kingdom were not a little rejoiced when these people 
were gone, and France was, in most places, more at peace than 
it had been for a long time. 

In England, at this period, died Henry, the good Duke of 
Lancaster. The King and all his barons were deeply affected 
at his death, for he was much beloved by them. He left two 
daughters—the Lady Maude and the Lady Blanche; the eld- 
est married to the Earl of Hainault, and the younger to Lord 
John, Earl of Richmond, son of the King of England. On 
the death of his father-in-law, Lord John succeeded to the 
dukedom of Lancaster, in right of his wife. Nearly at the 
same time died the young Duke Philip of Burgundy, whose 
death became the cause of new dissensions between the kings 
of France and Navarre. About Christmas, Pope Innocent 
also departed this life; and the cardinals were in great dis- 
cord about the election of another ; each one desired the honor 
for himself, more particularly the cardinals of Boulogne and 
Perigord, who were the greatest in the college ; as the conclave 
was much divided, it was at last resolved that none of the 
cardinals should be preferred to the papacy ; but that the Abbot 
de St. Victor of Marseilles should be elected, who was a holy 
and learned man, of good morals, and who had labored much 
for the Church in Lombardy and other places. The abbot 
repaired to Avignon, and received his honor with great joy. 
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The title of Urban V was given to him, and his reign was one 
of much benefit to the Church, as also to the city of Rome. 

During this winter there was a full Parliament holden in 
England respecting regulations for the country; but more 
especially to provide establishments for the King’s sons. At 
this Parliament it was settled that the Prince of Wales, whose 
inheritance was the duchy of Aquitaine, should go and reside 
among his people. It was also settled that Lionel, the King’s 
second son, should bear the title of Duke of Clarence; that 
the Lord John should be created Duke of Lancaster; and at 
the same council it was proposed that the Lord Edmund 
should be united in marriage with the daughter of the Earl 
of Flanders, at that time a widow. ~This matter, however, 
though proposed, was not fully entered upon, as it was one of 
great delicacy, and required much caution. Soon after the 
above resolutions of Parliament, the Prince of Wales left Eng- 
land and arrived at La Rochelle. Here and at Poitiers he 
pasesd a short time, and after riding from city to city, and 
from town to town, receiving due homage and fealty, he came 
to Bordeaux, where he resided for a considerable time with 
the princess, his wife. 

About Candlemas,¢ 1362, the King of Cyprus came to 
Avignon, where he met with Pope Urban and the King of 
France. The object of his visit was to set on foot a croisade 
against the enemies of the true faith. The King of France, 
for many reasons, professed his readiness to join in such an 
enterprise, and on Holy Friday, when the Pope preached in 
his chapel upon the subject, the King of France, through his 
great devotion put on the cross, and with much sweetness 
requested the Pope to confirm it to him, with which request 
his holiness at once complied. Several noble lords who were 
present also did the same; at this the King of Cyprus was 
highly pleased and returned fervent thanks to God, who had 
so inspired their hearts. Soon after Easter the King of 

d“ The festival of the Purification of 
the Virgin Mary, celebrated on the 2nd 


of February, and called in the North of 
England, ‘ wives’ feast day.’ In Bishop 


phecie, as it is redde in the church 
that daie.”—Brand’s “ Ant.” See also 
Stowe’s ‘* Chronicle.” 

“ At Ripon, in Yorkshire, the Sunday 


Bonner’s Injunction, A.D. 1555, printed 
that year by John Cawood, we read, 
that bearyng of candels on Candel- 
masse daie is doone in the memorie 
of our Savior Jesu Christe, the spirituall 
lyght of whom Sainct Symeon dyd pro- 


before Candlemas day, the Collegiate 
church, a fine ancient building, is one 
continued blaze of light all the after- 
noon, from an immense number of 
candles.”—‘‘ Gent’s Mag.”” Aug. 1790. 
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Cyprus left Avignon, and travelling through Germany, Bra- 
bant, and Flanders, exhorted all whom he met to join in this 
holy expedition. . He visited the King of Navarre also on the 
same errand, and with a view to make peace between him and 
the King of France; he next crossed the Straits and arrived 
at Dover, on a similar visit to Edward. It would take me a 
day were I to attempt relating to you the grand dinners, sup- 
pers, and other feasts and entertainments, and the magnificent 
presents and jewels that were given in England, especially by 
Queen Philippa, to the accomplished King of Cyprus. In 
truth he was deserving of them, for he had come a long way, 
and at a great expense, to exhort the King to put on the red 
cross, and assist in regaining countries now occupied by the 
enemies of God. But the King of England politely and wisely 
excused himself, by saying that he was growing old, and must 
leave such matters to his children. “I make no doubt,” he 
added, “‘that when the croisade has begun, you will not be 
left alone; but will be followed most willingly by my knights 
and squires.” Nothing more than this could the King of 
Cyprus obtain from Edward with respect to the croisade ; but 
as long as he remained at his court he was entertained most 
honorably. It happened about this time, that King David of 
Scotland had some affairs to transact with mi Edward, 
which made it necessary for him to come to England. The 
King of Cyprus had not left London when David arrived, 
and the two kings were much rejoiced at meeting. The King 
of Cyprus, on quitting England, crossed the sea to Boulogne, 
and joined the King of France at Amiens. Here he passed 
some time, and then said, that if it pleased God, he must go 
and see the Prince of Wales, as well as the barons of Poitou 
and Aquitaine, before he returned home. Accordingly leav- 
ing Amiens he took the road to Beauvais, and continued his 
route to Poitiers. The Prince of Wales was at this time at 
Angouléme, where there were to be shortly grand entertain- 
ments and justse by forty knights and as many squires, in 


eIn the age of chivalry we hear of 
justs as well as tournaments, and some 
persons may, perhaps, wish to be in- 
formed how these differed from each 
other. The tournament was the grand- 
er pageant of the two, and often in- 
cluded the just under it. Again, the 
sword was the appropriate weapon of 


the tournament, and the lance of the 
just, which latter word is supposed by 
some to derive its origin from the Latin 
word “ justa” or the French “‘ jouste.” 

Justs, however, though always consid- 
ered as inferior to tournaments and 
generally included under them, were, 
nevertheless, at times held separately 
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honor of the princess, who had just given birth to a son called 
Edward, after the name of his father. As soon as the arrival 
of the King of Cyprus was reported, the prince sent Sir John 
Chandos, attended by many knights and squires of his house- 
hold, to meet him and conduct him to his presence. 

We must now leave the King of Cyprus for a time, and re- 
late for what reason the King of France had come to Amiens. 
I was informed, and indeed truly, that King John had a wish 
to go to England, to visit his brother, King Edward, and the 
Queen, his sister, and that for this purpose he summoned his 
council at Amiens. The prelates and barons of France en- 
deavored to persuade the King that he would do a very fool- 
ish thing if he put himself in the power of Edward; but he 
replied that he had full confidence in the loyalty and honor 
of the King and the English Court, and that he did not doubt 
that they would be courteous and polite to him On hearing 
the King so determined, not one of the council had a word 
more to say. King John appointed his son, the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, regent of France in his absence, and promised to his 
youngest son, the Lord Philip, that on his return he would 
make him Duke of Burgundy. After which, accompanied 
by a few nobles, he set sail for England, and arrived at Dover. 
Edward was at Elthamf with his Queen when the report 
came of the French King’s arrival, and he immediately 
ordered several of the knights of his household to go to Dover 
and to conduct his royal visitor to the palace, where he and 
his Queen waited to give him an honorable reception. John 
stayed at Eltham but a few days, and on leaving proceeded to 
London. As he came near the city, he was met by the various 
companies, who: greeted him with much reverence, and at- 
tended him with large bands of minstrels unto the palace of 


from them. In an old document cited 
by Du Cange, this distinction and in- 
feriority are both indicated. ‘‘ When 
a nobleman,” says the author, “‘ makes 
his first appearance, his helmet is 
claimed by the ‘heralds, notwithstand- 
ing his having justed before, because 
the lance cannot give the freedom of 
the sword, which the sword can do of 
the lance; for it is to be observed, that 
he who has paid his helmet at the 
tournament, is freed from the payment 
of a second helmet at the just; but the 


helmet paid at justing does not exclude 
the claim of the heralds when a knight 
first enters the lists at the tournament.” 

f The royal palace at Eltham was 
built by King John of England. The 
banqueting hall still remains and at 
the present time is used as a barn. Its 
beautiful oak roof is well worthy of no- 
tice. Some few years since an attempt 
was made to remove the roof to Wind- 
sor, in order to preserve it; but it was 
found, upon examination, to be too far 
gone to ensure a safe removal. 
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the Savoy which had been prepared for his reception.g Here 
he found the princes of the blood royal, who had remained 
as his hostages in England for the payment of the ransom, 
when he himself was set at liberty under the terms of the late 
peace. 

The winter passed very gayly, for King Edward and his 
children often visited the King of France. There were several 
times great feastings between them in dinners, suppers, and 
other entertainments at this hdtel of the Savoy, and at the 
palace of Westminster, which was not far off. King John, 
however, had not been many months in England before he 
was seized with sickness, of which he daily grew worse, to 
the great concern of all around him, as the most learned phy- 
sicians had declared him to be in much danger. Indeed, from 
the first there was but little hope of his recovery, and death 
soon removed him from this world of care. The news of the 
King’s sickness and subsequent death produced great effect 
upon the Continent. The King of Navarre had hope from it, 
that he would be enabled to carry on the war against France 
with greater success ; while the Duke of Normandy was sadly 
affected, as indeed he had much reason to be, at the loss of so 
excellent a King and father. However, considering that 
everything which is created must in the course of nature have 
an end, the duke bore his loss as patiently as he was able; 
and as he himself was successor to the inheritance of the king- 
dom of France, and had been well informed of the designs of 
the King of Navarre, he resolved to provide himself with an 
able council, and to oppose his intention by every means in 
his power. 


g Some historians say that the King 
of France was accompanied into Eng- 
land by the King of Denmark and the 
Duke of Bavaria.—See Barnes’ ‘ His- 
tory,” Ed. 3, also ‘‘ Rymer.” 

Stowe in his Chronicles has recorded 
the following anecdote.—Anno reg. 31, 
1357. “Henry Picard, vintner, Mayor 
of London, in one day did sumptuously 
feast Edward, King of England; John, 
King of France; the King of Cyprus, 
then newly arrived in England; David, 
King of Scots; Edward, Prince of 
Wales, with many noblemen and oth- 
ers; and after, the said Henry Picard 
kept his hall against all comers whoso- 
ever that were willing to play at dice 
and hazard. In like manner, the Lady 
Margaret, his wife, did also keep her 
chamber to the same intent. The King 


of Cyprus, playing with Henry Picard 
in his hall, did win of him fifty marks; 
but Henry being very skilful in that 
art, altering his hand, did after win of 
the said King the same fifty marks, and 
fifty marks more; which when the said 
King began to take in ill part, although 
he dissembled the same, Henry said to 
him, “ My lord and King, be not ag- 
grieved: I covet not your gold, but 
your play; for I have not bid you 
hither that I might grieve you, but that 
amongst other things, I might try your 
play,’ and gave him his money again, 
plentifully bestowing his own amongst 
the retinue. Besides he gave many rich 
gifts to the King, and other nobles and 
knights, who dined with him, to the 
great glory of the citizens of London 
in those days.” 
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At this period, there was a knight of Brittany, called Sir 
Bertrand du Guesclin, who had always borne arms in favor 
of France, and who was in much favor with the Duke of 
Normandy, on account of the great acts of valor that had been 
related of him. To him, therefore, the duke gave orders that 
he should unite his forces with those of the Lord of Boucicaut, 
and together attack the King of Navarre, and retake Mantes: 
by which means they would be masters of the Seine. Upon 
mustering their forces, these two captains found that they had 
500 men-at-arms; and after a long conference upon the best 
means of subsisting, and upon the surest method of gaining 
the town, it was determined that the Lord de Boucicaut, with 
one hundred of his knights only, should ride to Mantes, and 
feigning themselves to be much frightened at the garrison of 
Roulleboise, a neighboring town, which they were to say was 
in pursuit of them, should beg that they woilld give them 
admittance. If the inhabitants consented, they were to seize 
the gates, and Sir Bertrand was to follow immediately with 
the remainder of the army, to take possession of the place. 
When the Lord de Bougicaut was near to Mantes, he and his 
troops separated, like people who had been beaten, and were 
being pursued. The marshal, attended only by ten men in 
advance of the rest, came up first to the barricades of the town, 
crying out, “ Hoho! good people of Mantes: open your gates, 
I beg of you, and let us come in, for the thieves of Roulleboise 
have discomfited us, and are now at our heels.” ‘‘ Who are 
you?” they asked. “I am, gentlemen, the Lord de Bouci- 
caut, marshal of France, whom the Duke of Normandy had 
sent against Roulleboise, but the rogues have beaten us and 
made us fly. Do make haste and open your gates to us.” 
The people of Mantes at first hesitated, but upon the assur- 
ance of the marshal, that he had come into this country solely 
to destroy the garrison of Roulleboise, which was as hostile 
to them as it was to the King of France, they consented. 
The gates were opened and the marshal with his men entered ; 
the rest soon followed, and so carefully and cunningly that the 
people of Mantes could not shut the gates till all Sir Ber- 
trand’s men had also passed, who entered at full gallop, cry- 
ing out, “St. Yves Guesclin,” and “‘ Death to the Navarrois.” 
They pillaged the houses forthwith, made many in the town 
prisoners, and also murdered several. 
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Soon after the possession of Mantes, Meulan was taken by 
stratagem also, to the great joy of the Duke of Normandy. 
The King of Navarre, on the contrary, was not a little en- 
raged at the loss he had sustained, and directly reinforced all 
his towns and castles with troops and well-tried officers, at 
the same time collecting together as large an army as he was 
able. At this period a knight called Beaumont de Laval, came 
from the French frontiers of Brittany, and advanced with 
about forty lances to attack Evreux, which was in the posses- 
sion of the King of Navarre. A young knight, Sir Guy de 
Graville, happened to be in the town at the time, and he no 
sooner heard the alarm than he hastened to arm himself, 
ordering the garrison to do the same. They were soon 
mounted, and in pursuit of the enemy; but Sir Beaumont had 
succeeded in his enterprise, and was returning; however, by 
the fleetness of his horse Sir Guy came near enough to cry 
out, “ Beaumont, you must not go off thus ; the men of Evreux 
must speak to you; they wish to be better acquainted.” When 
Sir Beaumont heard himself thus called upon, he turned his 
horse about, lowered his lance, and made straight for Sir Guy. 
The two knights met each other with such force that their 
lances were shivered on their shields, but they were so firm 
on their seats that neither was unhorsed. The Bretons, in 
the engagement, acquitted themselves most nobly; however, 
numbers increased upon them, and they could not maintain 
the ground, so that in the end all were killed or made prison- 
ers—not one escaped. Sir Beaumont was taken by Sir Guy 
de Graville, and brought as his prisoner to the castle of 
Evreux; for this adventure Sir Guy was much praised by the 
King of Navarre, and the citizens of Evreux. 

We left the King of Cyprus at Angouléme, on a visit to the 
Prince of Wales. He stayed with him upward of a month, 
entering fully into the object of his journey, and endeavoring 
to gain assistance for the intended croisade. He then re- 
turned to France to have an interview with the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who, with his two brothers, were waiting for the 
corpse of their father, which was on its road from England. 
The King of Cyprus very cordially condoled with them on 
the subject of their loss, and was himself much affected by it, 
more especially as it would retard his intended expedition. 

VoL. I.—6 
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When the body of the King of France, which had been em- 
balmed and placed in a coffin, approached Paris, the duke and 
his brothers, together with a large body of the clergy, went 
on foot beyond St. Denis to meet it; on arriving there it was 
buried with great solemnity. The Archbishop of Sens said 
mass on the day of interment, and when service was over the 
great lords and prelates returned to Paris. As it appeared 
by no means desirable that the nation should be long without 
a king, the coronation of the Duke of Normandy was fixed 
to take place on the next ensuing Trinity Sunday. 

While these things were going forward, the French and 
Navarrois were advancing toward each other in Normandy. 
The Captal de Buch was in Evreux collecting men-at-arms 
and soldiers from every place he could. On Whitsun Wednes- 
day, about two o’clock, he took up his quarters on a mountain 
near to the city. The French also, who wre desirous of 
battle, marched onward until they came to a river called Yton, 
which is not far from the same place; here, in a handsome 
meadow, through which the river runs, they encamped at their 
ease. On the morrow each party sent out scouts to recon- 
noitre, who brought back such intelligence as could be de- 
pended upon. The Navarrois, who, as I have said, were upon 
the mountain, formed themselves in order of battle, and the 
French, who were in the plain beneath, did so likewise. Thus 
prepared, the two armies remained opposite to each other for 
some time, for the Navarrois had determined not to quit their 
stronghold upon the mountain, but to let the French begin 
the attack; when the knights of France found that such was 
the intention of the enemy, they met together in council, aided 
by the advice of Sir Bertrand de Guesclin, whose orders they 
obeyed. ‘“ My lords,” he said, ‘‘ we perceive that our enemies, 
however violent they may be, will not descend from their 
strong position to fight us, unless by the plan which I shall 
propose to you. Let us pretend a retreat, and order our ser- 
vants, baggage, etc., to cross the river; at the same time we 
will keep close to them, watching attentively the enemy’s 
movements. If they really wish to fight, they will certainly 
come down from the hill after us, and then we can wheel 
about, and shall, I conceive, gain great advantage over them.” 
The proposal was approved. The trumpet sounded as for a 
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retreat, and every knight and squire ordered his servant to 
cross the river. 

When Sir John Jouel saw the French retreating, he said 
to the Captal de Buch, “ My lord, my lord, let us now descend 
boldly ; see you not how the French are running?” “Ah!” 
replied the Captal, “they are only doing this out of malice, 
to draw us down from our position.” Sir John, however, 
was himself desirous of fighting, and crying out, “ St. George,” 
he said to his battalion, “ March; those that love me let them 
follow me, for I am going to engage.” Upon this he drew 
his sword, and marched forward. The Captal seeing that Sir 
John was determined, would not leave him to fight alone, but 
ordered his own company to follow. The French, who had 
been watching all the time, were much rejoiced when they 
saw the enemy enter the plain, and as soon as they came up, 
themselves faced about. Each party met the other with great 
courage. There was much hacking and cutting with lances 
and battle-axes. Many prisoners were taken on each side 
alternately, and the combatants were so much intermixed that 
they engaged man to man, and behaved with a degree of valor 
scarcely to be credited;except by those who saw them. At 
length the French gained the field, though they sustained very 
considerable loss; of the Navarrois but few escaped being 
slain, or taken. The day after the battle the French decamped, 
and marched to Rouen, where they deposited their prisoners. 

When Trinity Sunday came, the Duke of Normandy was 
crowned, and consecrated King of France with the title of 
Charles V, and the same day his wife, the daughter of Duke 
Peter of Bourbon, was crowned Queen. The ceremony was 
performed in the great Church of Our Lady at Rheims, by 
the archbishop of that city, amid an immense assemblage 
of noble lords and prelates. The King Charles remained five 
days at Rheims, and then departea for Paris. Soon after this 
he gave the investiture of the duchy of Burgundy to his 
youngest brother, Philip, and sent him against the free com- 
panies, who still continued to pillage the country. The Duke 
of Burgundy appointed his rendezvous in the city of Chartres, 
and then took the field, accompanied by Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin, the Lord de Boucicaut, the Earl of Auxerre, the 
Lord Nicholas de Ligne, grand master of the cross-bows, Sir 
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Odoart de Renty, and full 5,000 combatants. Finding them- 
selves so strong in point of numbers, they divided into three 
parties, and much harassed the Navarrois, and the other ene- 
mies of France in Beauce and Normandy. The Lord Lewis 
of Navarre (the Lord Philip being dead) had taken upon him- 
self the management of the war for his brother the King of 
Navarre. Ever since the late battle he had been assembling 
men-at-arms, and preparing to fight, for he considered the 
object of this war personal, being for a right of inheritance 
concerning his own family. Indeed, so active was he, that 
by means of the captains of companies, many of whom, not- 
withstanding the agreement entered into between the Pope 
and the Marquis de Montferrat, still remained in France, he 
got together upward of 1,200 lances. With him were Sir 
Robert Knolles, Sir Robert Ceny, and others, whose influence 
and interest daily increased in number the foreés who placed 
themselves under his command. 

From this body a company of about 3,000 were detached 
under the orders of Bertrand de la Salle and Ortingo, which 
crossed the Loire, and pushed forward with so much haste, 
that by daybreak they came before La Charité, a large and 
well-enclosed town upon the banks of that river; they imme- 
diately scaled the walls, and took possession of part of the 
town without any opposition ; however, fearing an ambuscade,’ 
they dared not advance until it should be daylight. During 
this delay the inhabitants were enabled to escape with their 
most valuable property by boats in safety to the city of Nevers, 
which was about five leagues distant. Upon day appearing, 
the English, Navarrois, and Gascons who had entered, 
marched forward, and to their surprise found all the houses 
empty, upon which they determined to keep possession of the 
town and to fortify it, since it would be very convenient for 
them as a place of strength, to command each side of the 
Loire; they also sent information of what they were doing 
to Lord Lewis, who immediately despatched to them a rein- 
forcement of 300 armed men under Sir Robert Briquet. All 
this time the Duke of Burgundy and his men were taking 
towns by siege and assault, in Beauce and Normandy, and 
the Lord Lewis, his enemy, was overrunning Auvergne. 
Those also who had gained possession of La Charité did there 
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just what they pleased. King Charles, finding this, ordered 
off the Duke of Burgundy with upward of 1,000 men to be- 
siege the city, which, after some resistance, surrendered to him 
under condition that the garrison should not bear arms for 
the King of Navarre for three years ; and this being agreed to, 
they were allowed to pass through France, under passport of 
the duke. The old inhabitants went back to La Charité, and 
the duke returned to Paris. 

The Lord Charles de Blois was still contending for the 
duchy of Brittany, and the King of France, who was his 
cousin, gave him permission at this time to raise in his king- 
dom 1,000 lances. Sir Bertrand du Guesclin was also re- 
quested to join him against his adversary, the Lord John de 
Montfort. Lord John had besieged Auray, and as soon as 
the news of Lord Charles’s preparations came to him, he made 
it known in the duchy of Aquitaine to the English knights 
and squires who were there, and especially to Sir John Chan- 
dos, earnestly entreating all to aid him in the difficulties which 
he was about to encounter; at the same time adding, that he 
expected Brittany would afford such a field of honor, that all 
knights and squires who were desirous of advancing their 
names ought most cheerfully to come thither. 

Sir John Chandos, thus affectionately entreated by the earl, 
consulted the Prince of Wales as to what he should do, who 
replied that he might go without blame, since the French had 
already taken part against the earl in support of Lord Charles. 
Sir John was right glad of this, and with 200 lances and as 
many archers, went straight to the siege of Auray, where he 
found the Earl of Montfort, Sir Oliver de Clisson, Sir Robert 
Knolles, and other companions, who were all much rejoiced 
at seeing him, for it seemed to them that now no evil could 
befall them, since Sir John Chandos was in their company. 
The Lord Charles de Blois also had his party very greatly 
reinforced by many barons, knights, and squires, whose hom- 
age he had received, and whom he entreated to assist him. 
When all were mustered they were estimated at 2,500 lances, 
including those who had come from France. With these he 
set out to meet his enemy, having had strict injunctions given 
to him by his wife, when he bade her adieu, that he should 
listen to no treaty or composition which might be offered, but 
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claim the whole duchy as his inheritance. It was soon re- 
ported to the Earl of Montfort that the Lord Charles was 
advancing with the finest body of men-at-arms, the most 
handsomely equipped, and the best ordered that had ever left 
France. The English knights received this intelligence with 
the greatest joy, for they were most eager to fight, and at once 
set about re-furbishing their lances, swords, battle-axes, and 
other weapons, as they well imagined they should soon have 
good use for them. The night passed quietly away, and on 
the morrow, which was a Saturday, the English and Bretons 
issued forth from their quarters to the rear of the castle of 
Auray, where they halted, and resolved to await the coming 
of the enemy. Almost immediately after daybreak the Lord 
Charles and his army appeared. These troops were in the 
best possible order, and drawn up in a most brilliant manner; 
so close were they, and so stiffly did they carly their lances, 
that a tennis-ball thrown among them must have struck upon 
the point of some one of them. It was a sight truly gratifying 
to the English. The French halted in front of their enemy, 
and took their ground on an extensive heath, having drawn 
up their forces in three battalions, with a rear-guard; Sir John 
Chandos, who, by agreement with the King of England, had 
chief command of the Earl of Montfort’s forces, also formed 
his men into three battalions, with a like rear-guard. 

It was the Saturday, the eighth of October, 1364, when 
these battalions were thus drawn up facing each other on a 
handsome plain, near to Auray, in Brittany. I must say, it 
was a fine thing to see and reflect upon; for there were ban- 
ners and pennons flying, and the richest armor on both sides. 
While the two parties were forming, the Lord of Beaumanoir, 
a very great and rich baron of Brittany, was going to and fro 
between the armies with proposals of peace ; but notwithstand- 
ing he was very earnest in the business, and most desirous 
to ward off the perils that were impending, none of his pro- 
posals was of any avail; he only delayed the battle, but could 
not prevent it. A little before eight on Sunday morning the 
two armies advanced. In the first onset there were hard blows 
between lancemen, and a sharp scuffle. The English archers 
shot well, but their arrows hurt not, as the French were well 
armed and shielded from them. Upon this, they flung away 
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their bows, and being light and able men, threw themselves 
upon their adversaries, and seizing from them several battle- 
axes, fought with these weapons most valiantly and with great 
success. The earl’s battalion in the first encounter was thrown 
into confusion ; but Sir Hugh Calverley, who was upon its wing, 
drove the enemy back and restored it. The French fought in 
earnest with their battle-axes, and the Lord Charles behaved 
himself right nobly, eagerly seeking and engaging the enemy. 
The battle, indeed, was so warmly contested, that all the bat- 
talions were engaged, except the rear-guard of the English, 
which Sir Hugh commanded, which always kept on one wing, 
and was solely occupied in recovering and bringing back to 
their ranks those who were thrown into confusion. Among 
other knights, Sir Oliver de Clisson played his part hand- 
somely, and cut through the ranks with his battle-axe, in such 
a manner as no one dared to oppose him. Battalions and 
banners rushed against each other, were overthrown, got up 
again, and returned to the fight. Sir John Chandos showed 
his ability and courage, and with his battle-axe dealt such des- 
perate blows that all avoided him. His attack was mainly 
directed against the battalion of the Earl of Auxerre, which 
was forced to give way, and became totally discomfited. 
When the English and the Bretons of the Montfort party per- 
ceived the confusion of the battalion, they were much rejoiced, 
and exerted themselves to the utmost. Sir Bertrand was made 
prisoner by an English squire, and the Lord Charles himself 
was killed facing his enemy, as well as his bastard son, Lord 
John de Blois, with many other knights and squires of Brit- 
tany. Indeed, the whole flower of chivalry, who had that day 
taken the side of the Lord Charles, were either made prisoners 
or slain. 

After the total defeat of Lord Charles’s army, and when the 
field of battle was free, Sir John Chandos and his brave com- 
panions approached the Earl of Montfort, and congratulated 
him upon having gained the inheritance of Brittany. The earl 
bowed, and confessed that he was indebted solely to their valor 
and prudence for the good fortune of the day. While they 
were thus assembled, two knights and two heralds, who had 
been sent to examine the dead, and to ascertain what was be- 
come of Lord Charles (for as yet they were uncertain whether 
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he was slain or not), returned and reported they had discoy- 
ered his body. The earl requested to be conducted to the 
spot, in order that he might see it. And after gazing upon 
the dead body of his enemy for some time, sorrowfully, he 
exclaimed, “ Ha, my Lord Charles, fair cousin, how much 
evil has happened to Brittany from your having supported ~ 
your pretensions by arms.” He then burst into tears, and Sir 
John Chandos led him away. At the earl’s orders, the Lord 
Charles’s body was conveyed to Guingamp, and honorably 
interred.h 

On the morning after the battle, the earl sent to inform the 
city of Vannes, and the neighboring towns, that he should 
grant a truce for three days, in order that the slain might be 
buried in consecrated ground. The friends and allies of Lord 
Charles were much distressed at the unsuccessfyl issue of the 
battly of Auray ; but the King of France was the most grieved 
at it, for among the slain and captured were many of his own 
brave knights, Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, the Earls of Auxerre 
and Joigny, and all the barons of Brittany without exception. 
He resolved, therefore, to send the Duke of Anjou, his brother, 
to the assistance of the country, and also to condole with Lord 
Charles’s widow, who was in the deepest distress at her loss. 

On the fifth day after the battle, the Earl of Montfort sent 
a pursuivant-at-arms, who had been in the engagement, to 
Dover, to inform the King of England of his success. To this 
herald, on his arrival, the King made a handsome present of 
money, and gave the name of Windsor.t The town of Auray 
had been so stripped of its defences by the battle, that the gar- 
rison surrendered shortly afterward to the earl, on condition 
that their lives and fortunes should be saved, which condition 
the earl readily allowed, as he had many other places to look 
to, and was not certain how the country would act after his 
victory. He soon found, however, that his success brought 
him new followers, for his army daily increased, and many 
knights and squires turned to his party, especially those from 
Lower Brittany. The good town of Jugon next submitted 
to him; and then followed Dinan, after a siege of some months; 


hFroissart mentions that Lord #The Windsor heralds are said to 
Charles was canonized by Pope Urban have had their origin from this circum- 
V. This, however, appears to be in- stance. The office is continued down 
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his men also overran the country and left no part unpillaged. 
The King of France was duly informed of all that was going 
on, and held many councils on the subject of the affairs of 
Brittany. At last it was agreed that he should send ambassa- 
dors to the Earl of Montfort, to find out what were his inten- 
tions, and to enter upon a treaty of peace with him as well as 
with the country. Accordingly, three lords were appointed, 
who having received full instructions how they were to act, 
came to the Earl of Montfort, at Quimper Corentin, which 
town he was then besieging. After they had explained the 
object of their visit, the earl merely replied that he would 
consider of it, and a day was fixed for his answer. 

Meanwhile, he himself despatched Lord Latimer to the King 

of England, to inform him of the proposal for peace made by 
the King of France, and to have his advice upon the subject. 
The King advised the earl to conclude the peace, provided the 
duchy should be his; and also to make a handsome reparation 
to the lady who was called duchess (the widow of Lord 
Charles), by assigning to her a fixed annuity or rent-charge 
on certain lands which she might collect without danger. 
Upon receipt of this answer, the earl sent for the ambassadors, 
and bade them report to the King, their master, that he would 
never give up his claim to the duchy of Brittany, happen what 
might; nevertheless, if the King of France should cause any 
cities, towns, or castles, to surrender peaceably, upon the same 
terms of homage and fealty as under the preceding duke, he 
would do him homage and service in the presence of the peers 
of France. Moreover, on account of the affinity between him 
and his cousin, the widow of the Lord Charles de Blois, he 
professed that he was willing to do everything to assist her: 
and that he would use his influence to obtain the liberty of 
the Lords John and Guy de Blois, who were detained prison- 
ers in England. 
_. These terms being agreeable to the ambassadors, and to the 
Duke of Anjou, to whom the King of France had referred 
the matter, a peace with the Earl de Montfort was finally 
agreed to, and sealed. Thus had the earl possession of Brit- 
tany: the whole country was rejoiced that peace was con- 
cluded; and he received homage from cities, towns, castles, 
prelates, and gentlemen. 
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It happened also the same winter that Queen Jane, aunt 
to the King of Navarre, and Queen Blanche, his sister, labored 
so earnestly for peace between the kings of France and Na- 
varre, that it was at length brought about, the arrangement 
having been much assisted by the advice and wisdom of the 
Captal de Buch. By the articles of this treaty, the towns of 
Mantes and Meulan were to be given up to the King of France, 
who was to restore to the King of Navarre other castles in 
Normandy. About this time, the Lord Lewis de Navarre set 
out from France and passed through Lombardy, to espouse the 
Queen of Naples. He survived his marriage but a short time. 
May God forgive him his faults, for he was a good and cour- 
teous knight. ~ 

The companies of freebooters had now so much increased 
in France, that the government did not know what to do with 
them; having been brought up to arms, and taught to live 
by plunder and pillage, they neither could nor would abstain 
from them. France was their resource, so much so, that they 
even called that kingdom their domain. Indeed, many of the 
wisest men declared that if something were not speedily done 
to get rid of them, either by fighting or other means, they 
would soon prove the destruction of the country. The King 
of Hungary would willingly have given them employment in 
his war against the Turks, and sent to Pope Urban and the 
King of France to tell them so; but the captains of the free 
companies had no desire to serve him. 


CHAPTER IV 


War in Spain Between Don Pedro, King of Castille, and His Natural 
Brother Henry—Success of Don Henry—Perilous Situation of Don 
Pedro—The Prince of Wales Determines to Assist Don Pedro— 
His Promises in the Event of His Being Restored to His Kingdom 
—The French Under Sir Bertrand du Guesclin Assist Don Henry— 
More Information Respecting the Free Companies—Sir Perducas 
d’Albret—Preparations on the Part of the Prince of Wales for the 
Spanish Expedition—His Letter to the Lord d’Albret, and the Reply 
—Birth of Prince Richard, Afterwards Richard I1—The Duke of 
Lancaster Arrives from England to Assist the Prince—Preparations 
for Battle—Battle of Navarretta—Don Pedro Acknowledged King 
of Castille—Escape of Don Henry—Shameful Conduct Toward the 
Prince on the Part of Don Pedro—Shrewd Scheme of Sir Bertrand 
du Guesclin, Who Had Been Taken Prisoner, in Order to Obtain His 
Liberty—Tax Called Fouage Imposed by the Prince upon Aqui- 
taine—Don Henry Again Contests the Kingdom with His Brother— 
Tragical End of Don Pedro. 


HERE was in these times a King of Castille, by name 
Don Pedro, whose mind, full of strange opinions, re- 
belled against all the regulations and commands of the 
Church. This man wanted to subdue his Christian neighbors, 
more especially the King of Arragon, from whom he had al- 
ready taken part of his possessions, and was preparing to seize 
the remainder. Don Pedro of Castille had three natural 
brothers, the eldest named Don Henry ; the second, Don Tello; 
and the third, Don Sancho. These he hated mortally, and took 
every opportunity to injure ; for indeed he was a cruel man, and 
of such a horrid disposition, that all persons feared and sus- 
pected him, though they dared not show it. He had seized 
upon the revenues of the churches, and detained the priests in 
prison, where he vexed them with all sorts of tyranny. 

Pope Urban daily received complaints of these proceedings, 
and entreaties that he would put a stop to them. The holy 
aSee Appendix, Note A. 
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father was much grieved, and after a time, sent ambassadors 
to Don Pedro, ordering him to come forthwith in person to 
the Court of Rome, to clear himself from all the villanous 
actions with which he was charged. The proud and pre- 
sumptuous King of Castille not only refused to obey the man- 
date, but even treated the ambassadors with insult. He was 
consequently excommunicated, and declared to be a heretic 
and an infidel, no longer worthy to bear the title of king, nor 
to possess a kingdom. It was determined, moreover, that 
Henry, his natural brother, should reign instead of him; and 
the kings of France and Arragon undertook to place him upon 
the throne. For this purpose the King of France procured 
the ransom of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, whom Sir John 
Chandos held as his prisoner; and an arrangement was en- 
tered into with the captains of the free companies, promising 
them great advantages if they would go into CaSfille. These, 
by means of a large sum of money, which was divided among 
them, readily assented, and put themselves under the com- 
mand of Lord John de Bourbon and Sir Bertrand. 

When Don Pedro had received information that an army 
was marching against him, he collected his troops, and re- 
solved to fight boldly on their entering into his kingdom. In 
their way through Arragon, the army retook many towns, 
castles, and cities, which Don Pedro had seized upon, and ; 
restored them to the King of that country. They then passed 
the river Ebro, which divides Arragon from Castille, and en- 
tered Spain. At this Don Pedro was greatly enraged, and 
issued a special order throughout his kingdom, that all should 
meet him without delay, as he was determined to combat the 
enemy. Too few, however, obeyed the mandate: for when 
he thought to assemble a large force, scarcely any came. All 
the barons and knights of Spain fell off from him in favor of 
his brother, and he was in consequence forced to fly, which he 
did to Corunna,b in corhmpany with his wife and two young 
daughters, Constance and Isabella, but without any of his own 
court or council, who all forsook him except one loyal knight, 


b The town of Corunna is on the sea- his death under its walls, previously to 
coast of Spain, a strong and _ well-forti- the embarkation of the British, when a 
fied place, celebrated for being the superior French force under Marshal 
point to which Sir John Moore directed Soult was repulsed with severe loss, 
his disastrous retreat in 1808, and for 
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called Ferdinand de Castro. Upon the flight of Don Pedro, 
the designs of his brother prospered, and as he entered Castille, 
the Spaniards shouted, “ Long live King Henry! down with 
Don Pedro, who has so cruelly treated us.” Moreover, they 
crowned him King at Burgos, where all the prelates, earls, bar- 
ons, and knights paid him homage,swore that they would serve 
and obey him as their King, and if occasion should require, 
would sacrifice their lives for him. Shortly after his corona- 
tion Henry created his two brothers, Don Tello and Don 
Sancho, earls, and gave them large estates, with other rev- 
enues. | " 

While Henry was thus taking possession of the kingdom, 
Don Pedro was at Corunna, and in the greatest alarm, for he 
well knew that if his brother were informed of his position, he 
would soon come and besiege him in the castle. He resolved, 
therefore, not to await this danger, and embarking on board a 
vessel with his wife, his daughters, and his one faithful attend- 
ant, put to sea by night ; but the wind was contrary, and as they 
could not clear the coast, they were obliged to return and 
shelter themselves again in the castle of Corunna. At the 
advice of Don Fernando, Don Pedro then wrote a letter to the 
Prince of Wales imploring his assistance to replace him on his 
throne. This letter was entrusted to the care of a knight and 
two squires, and by them safely conveyed to the prince, who 
was then at the monastery of St. Andrew’s, at Bordeaux. The 
prince received the letter at the hands of the messenger, and 
having pondered much upon its contents, sent for Sir John 
Chandos and Sir William Felton, the chiefs of his council, and 
said to them, smiling, ‘“ My lords, here are good news from 
Spain. The King, Don Pedro, complains grievously of 
Henry, his brother, who has seized his kingdom, and he en- 
treats of us help and assistance, as this, his letter, will fully ex- 
plain. Now you, Sir John, and you, Sir William, who are 
my principal counsellors, and in whom I have the greatest 
confidence, tell me, I pray, what is best to be done in this 
matter.” The two knights looked at each other without utter- 
ing aword. “ Speak boldly,” said the prince, “ whatever your 
opinion may be.” The knights then advised the prince to send 
a body of men-at-arms to Don Pedro at Corunna, to conduct 
him to Bordeaux, in order the more fully to learn what were 
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his wants and intentions. This answer pleased the prince, and 
Sir William Felton was ordered to command the expedition, 
which was to consist of twelve ships filled with archers and 
men-at-arms. These started immediately, and on their arrival 
at Bayonne, there found Don Pedro, who had left Corunna in 
great suspense. He was (as may be supposed) much rejoiced 
at meeting with Sir William, and at once accompanied him to 
the city of Bordeaux. The prince had intelligence of his ap- 
proach, and to do him honor, rode out of Bordeaux, attended 
by some knights and squires to bid him welcome. On their 
way to the city, Don Pedro told the prince his distresses, how 
his brother had driven him out of the kingdom of Castille, and 
how disloyally his subjects had behaved toward him. The 
prince comforted the unhappy King by a most courteous reply. 
He begged of him not to be cast down; for even if he had 
lost everything, it was still in the power of God"to restore all 
to him. 

Many of his lords endeavored to persuade the prince to have 
nothing to do with the affairs of Don Pedro; but the prince 
was resolved to assist him for many reasons, especially because 
he did not think it right that the heir by lawful marriage should 
be driven from his kingdom by a natural brother; and also 
because there had, for a long time, existed an alliance between 
the King of England, his father, and this same Don Pedro.¢ 
He agreed, however, to summon all the barons of Aquitaine 
to an especial council at Bordeaux, where Don Pedro might 
lay before them his situation, and state also his means of satis- 
fying them, should they endeavor to replace him upon his 
throne. To this council came all counts, viscounts, barons, | 
and men of ability, not only of Aquitaine, but of Saintonge, 
Poitou, Quercy, Limousin, and Gascony. For three days 
they discussed the situation and prospects of Don Pedro, who 
was himself present the whole time, occupying a position near 
the prince, his cousin, who spoke on his behalf, and gave the 
best accounts he was able of his affairs. It was at last resolved, 
that ambassadors should be sent to the King of England to 
ascertain his opinion upon this important subject, and that as 


cDon Pedro, through fear of the England and the Prince of Wales as 
vengeance of France at the murder of early as the year 1363.-—Ferrara’s ‘‘ His- 
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soon as they should have his answer, they were to meet 
again. 

Four knights were accordingly selected, who were ordered 
to set out for England. The knights began their journey 
forthwith, and through God’s will and favorable winds arrived 
in safety at Southampton, whence they made the best of their 
way to Windsor, where the King and Queen were. They de- 
livered their letters, and the King, after reading them, most 
courteously bade the knights retire, in order that he might 
consult, some of his barons and learned men previously to 
returning an answer. He himself then went to Westminster, 
where he was met by the greater part of his council ; there were 
present his son the Duke of Lancaster, the Earls of Arundel 
and Salisbury, Sir Walter Manny, Sir Reginald Cobham, Earl 
Percy, and many others; also the bishops of Winchester, Lin- 
coln, and London. The council deliberated for some time, 
and as the proposed attempt to restore the King of Spain to 


his throne appeared reasonable, it was unanimously agreed 
to, and an answer to that effect was given to the ambassadors 
of the prince. As soon as they reached Bordeaux, another 
conference was held there, and the determination of the King 
of England made known; which when the barons of Aquitaine 
heard, they cheerfully made answer to the prince, “ Sir, we will 
heartily obey the commands of our sovereign lord the King, 
and will attend you and Don Pedro upon this expedition; but 
we wish to know from whom we are to have our pay, as it is 
not customary for men-at-arms to leave their homes and carry 
on war in a foreign country without receiving wages.” Upon 
this, the prince, turning to Don Pedro, said, “ Sir King, you 
hear what our people say. It is for you to give them an 
answer.” Don Pedro then made the following reply: “ My 
dear cousin, as long as my gold, my silver, and my treasure 
will last, which I have brought with me from Spain, but which 
is not so great by thirty times as what I have left behind, I am 
willing they should be divided among your people.” “ You 
speak well,” said the prince, “and as for the surplus of the 
debt, I will take that upon myself, and will order whatever 
sums you want to be advanced to you, as a loan, until we 
arrive in Castille.’ “ By my head,” replied Don Pedro, “ you 
will do me a great kindness.” For the prince to enter Spain, 
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it would be necessary to traverse the country belonging to the 
King of Navarre, and to go by the pass of Roncevaux,¢ but 
this could not well be done without first obtaining the King’s 
consent; and as there appeared some difficulty about it, because 
he had lately formed fresh alliances with Henry, it was thought 
best to send able ambassadors to entreat him to meet the 
prince at Bayonne, and a day was fixed for the purpose. 
During this interval, Sir John Chandos and Sir William 

Felton paid a visit to the King of Navarre in person, and with 
him exerted themselves so effectually that he agreed to attend 
the conference. This conference at Bayonne lasted five days, 
and after all, it was with great difficulty that the King of Na- 
varre was brought to consent to the wishes of the English. 
When, however, all things were settled, both with regard to 
the march and the object of it, the prince sent heralds into 
Spain, ordering all the English or Gascons, attached to or 
dependent on him, to cease from supporting the interest of 
Henry, and to return to him as speedily as possible, since he 
had need of them, and would find them employment elsewhere. 
Most of these did so, as did also the free companies, which 
were at this time scattered in different parts of the country. 
King Henry did not hear of the Prince of Wales’s intention 
to bring his brother, Don Pedro, back to Castille so soon as_ 
these knights; and it was well for them he did not, otherwise 
they would not have been suffered to depart so easily. How- 
ever, when he knew the truth, he did not seem much affected 
by it, but addressing Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, said, “ Sir Ber- 
trand, think of the Prince of Wales, they say he intends to 
make war upon us, and to replace, by force, this Jew, who 
calls himself King of Spain, upon our throne of Castille. What 
say you to this?” Sir Bertrand replied, ‘“ The prince is a 
valiant and determined knight, and since he has undertaken it, 
he will exert himself to the utmost to accomplish it. I should 
therefore advise you to guard well all the passes and defiles, 
that no one, may enter or go out of your kingdom without 
permission. You will, I am sure, have great assistance from 
many knights in France, and with your leave I will return 
thither, and bring back with me as many as I can.” “ By my 
faith,” replied King Henry, “ you say well, and in this business 


dThe place where Charlemagne was naldo, so celebrated in old romances, 
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I will do as you may direct.” When it was publicly known 
throughout Spain, Arragon, and France, that the intention of 
the Prince of Wales was to replace Don Pedro on the throne 
of Castille, it was a matter of great wonder to many, and vari- 
ously talked of. Some said, that the prince was making this 
expedition through pride and presumption; others, that he 
was jealous of the honor Sir Bertrand du Guesclin had ob- 
tained; others again, that both pity and justice moved him to 
assist Don Pedro in recovering his inheritance. 

King Henry, meanwhile, was not idle, but sent ambassadors 
' to the King of Arragon, entreating him not to enter into any 
alliance with the prince, for that he himself was, and would 
continue to be, his good friend and neighbor. The King of 
Arragon promised to continue steadfast to Henry, and kept 
faithfully all he promised. The prince was now very anxious 
to secure the interest of the free companies, and for this pur- 
pose sent Sir John Chandos to them, who managed matters 
so well, that they all agreed to serve him upon having a hand- 
some sum of money paid down, which Sir John undertook to 
see done. Sir John, also, by his influence obtained permission 
from the Earl of Foix for these companies to pass through his 
dominions. The Prince of Wales was at this time in the full 
vigor of youth, and being not as yet satiated with war, was 
continually looking forward to some achievement of high re- 
nown. This Spanish expedition, therefore, entirely occupied 
his mind; both honor and compassion urged him to replace 
upon his throne, by force of arms, a King who had been driven 
from it. Sir John Chandos and Sir William Felton were his 
principal advisers.; and they, knowing well how much Don 
Pedro was detested by his subjects, and King Henry beloved 
by them, represented continually to the prince the great neces- 
sity there was that he should be prepared, both as regards men 
and money, for his intended expedition. Agreeably with this 
advice, the prince had all his plate, both gold and silver, broken 
up and coined into money, which he liberally distributed 
among the free companies ; he also sent to England for 100,000 
francs, which the King, his father, immediately provided. 

We must now tell you something about these free com- 
panies which had connected themselves with the Prince of 
Wales. With the consent of the Earls of Foix and Armagnac, 
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and the Lord d’Albret, they divided into three parties, of which 
one marched along the borders of the countries of Foix and 
Toulouse, another through the country of Armagnac, and the 
third toward Albret. At this time there was a knight of 
France, high-steward of Toulouse, whose name was Guy 
d’Asai, who when he heard that these companies were at hand, 
vowed that they should not enter Toulouse, nor the kingdom 
of France; and that, if it pleased God, he would march out and 
offer them battle. Under his command 500 men-at-arms, 
knights, and squires, with upward of 4,000 infantry, assembled, 
and marched toward Montauban, seven leagues distant from 
Toulouse, a place which was at that time dependent on the 
Prince of Wales, and of which he had appointed Sir John 
Combes governor. Scouts were sent forward by the French, 
in the hopes of drawing out some of the compamies who had 
lately come to Montauban. Sir John, on seeing the scouts, 
was much surprised, and mounting the battlements, demanded 
who had sent them, and for what reason they had come upon 
the lands of the prince. They replied, “ That they were not 
charged by the lords who sent them to give any reason for 
what they had done; but in order to be satisfied, he might him- 
self come, or send some one to their commanders, who would 
give him an answer.” 

Sir John accepted the proposal, and, attended only by four 
persons, went to the quarters of the French lords. He saluted 
them, and then asked their reason for ordering troops to ad- 
vance to the fortress, which was a dependency of the prince. 
To this they replied, “ We wish not to invade the rights of any- 
one, nor to make war, but we are determined to pursue our 
enemies.” “ Who are your enemies ; and where are they?” de- 
manded Sir John. “In God’s name,” said the Viscount of 
Narbonne, who was with Sir Guy d’Asai, “they are at this 
moment in Montauban. They are robbers and pillagers, who 
have severely oppressed our kingdom; and you, Sir John, 
ought not to-support them. If you do not drive them from 
your fortress, you are neither a friend to the King nor to the 
kingdom of France.” “ My lords,” replied the governor, “ it 
is true there are men-at-arms in my garrison, whom my lord, 
the prince, has ordered thither; if these have given you any 
cause of displeasure, they are men-at-arms, and can support 
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themselves in the usual manner.” To this the Lord of Nar- 
bonne and Sir Guy d’Asai made answer, “ They are indeed 
men-at-arms ; but of such a sort that they cannot exist without 
pillage and robbery. They have burned, stolen, and done 
many shameful acts within the jurisdiction of Toulouse; and 
you may tell them from us, that since we know where their 
quarters are, they shall make us amends for their proceedings, 
or they shall fare the worse for it.” No other answer could 
the governor get from them, and he returned to Montauban 
very ill pleased, and told the companies all that had passed, 
as well as the message which he was instructed to deliver to 
them. The companies, on hearing the account, were not 
much satisfied, for they were quite unequal in numbers to the 
French. 

Now it chanced, exactly five days after this conversation, 
that Sir Perducas d’Albret, with a large body of companions 
on their way into the principality, marched through Montau- 
ban; their arrival was a subject of much congratulation to 
those who were in the town, for the French kept them besieged, 
and threatened them much.” Sir Perducas was not in the least 
alarmed, but having talked over matters with Sir Robert 
Cheney and the other companions, it was unanimously re- 
solved, at his advice, that on the morrow they should arm, 
issue from the town, and request the French that they would 
allow them peaceably to pass on. If the French would not 
agree to this, and it were absolutely necessary to fight, they 
would then risk the event of a battle. When the morrow came 
the request was made as they had determined; but the French 
lords informed them that they would have nothing to say to 
them, and that if they wished to pass, it must be over the points 
of their spears and. swords. Moreover they instantly began 
their war-cry, and to call out “ Advance, advance, upon these 
robbers.” The companions, then, seeing that they must fight 
inearnest, or die with dishonor, dismounted, and formed their 
lines to wait for the enemy, who were advancing very boldly 
to meet them. Much fighting and pursuing now commenced ; 
hard blows were given, which knocked down several on each 
side. 

The combat was severe and long: the French were, in point 
of numbers, at least two to one superior, and it would have 
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gone very hard with the companions if the governor had not 
ordered all the towns-people to take arms and assist, who 
immediately joined in the fray ; and even the women lent their 
aid; but the most fortunate thing of all was the arrival of a 
reinforcement of about 400 men, who had marched all night 
to join their comrades ; on seeing them, the battle was renewed 
with fresh vigor, and the French were so badly beaten by the 
newcomers that they took to flight, and happy were they who 
could find horses to carry them. The Viscount de Narbonne, 
Sir Guy d’Asai, and many noble lords, knights, and squires 
were made prisoners. This battle before Montauban was 
fought on the vigil of the feast of our Lady, in August, 1366. 
After the victory the companies divided the booty, and then 
marched to join the prince, who received them very graciously, 
thanked them for what they had done, and sent them into 
quarters in a country called Basques, until hé should have 
further need of their services. 

The Prince of Wales continued to prepare for his intended 
expedition into Spain with much perseverance. Assistance 
came to him from all quarters, except from France, where 
King Henry’s interest had secured all; but he was not anxious 
for foreign men-at-arms to join him, choosing to depend more 
upon his own subjects and vassals than upon strangers ; besides, 
a large reinforcement arrived from England, for when King 
Edward found that this Spanish expedition was about to take 
place, he gave permission to his son, the Duke of Lancaster, 
to join the prince with 400 men-at-arms and 400 archers. At 
this period Lord James, King of Majorca, came to visit the 
prince in the city of Bordeaux, and to request his assistance 
in order that he might recover his possessions from the King 
of Arragon, who had driven him from them, and put his father 
to death. When he had told his tale, “ Sir King,” replied the 
prince, “I promise you, most loyally, that upon our return 
from Spain, we will undertake to replace you on your throne 
of Majorca, either by treaty or by force of arms.” 

The free companies, as we have said, were quartered at 
Basques, and such was their conduct, that complaints were 
daily made of the mischief they were doing. The prince would 
have hastened his departure, and so given them other occupa- 
tion, but he was anxious to let Christmas pass over, so as to 
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have winter in his rear; moreover, the princess, his lady, was 
near her confinement, and she did not wish him to leave her at 
present. Many consultations were held at Bordeaux upon the 
subject, and it seems to me that the prince, at the advice of his 
council, wrote to the Lord d’Albret, in such terms as these: 
“ My lord, whereas, out of our liberal bounty, we have retained 
you with 1,000 lances, to serve us in our expedition, having 
duly considered the business, and the cost and expense we are 
at, as well for those who have entered our service as for the 
free companies, whose numbers are so great that we do not 
wish to leave them behind for fear of danger, we have resolved 
that several of our vassals shall remain to guard the territories. 
For these causes it has been determined in our council that 
you shall serve with 200 lances only. You will choose them 
from your number, and the remainder you will leave to follow 
their usual occupations. May God have you under His holy 
protection. Given at Bordeaux the eighth December.” 
When the Lord d’Albret had read this letter he was mightily 
vexed, and exclaimed, “ How’s this? my lord the Prince of 
Wales laughs at me, when he orders me to disband 800 knights 
and squires, whom by his command I have retained, and have 
diverted from other means of obtaining honor and profit; ” 
and calling for his secretary, he made him write as follows: 
“My dear lord, I am marvellously surprised at the contents 
of your letter. What you order will be of the greatest preju- 
dice to me, and expose me to much blame, for all the men- 
at-arms are prepared for your service, and I have prevented 
them seeking employment elsewhere. I cannot conceive for 
what reason I have deserved this treatment; my dear lord, 
have the goodness to understand I cannot separate myself 
from them; I am the worst and least among them; and if any 
of them be dismissed, I am convinced they will all go. May 
God keep you in His holy protection. Given, etc.” When 
the Prince of Wales received this answer, he looked upon it 
as a very presumptuous one, as did also some English knights 
who were present. He shook his head, and said in English 
(as I was told, for at the time I was not at Bordeaux), ‘ This 
Lord d’Albret is too great a man for my country, but it shall 
not be as he thinks to have it. Let him stay behind if he 
will; if it please God we can perform this expedition without 
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his thousand lances.” Some English knights added, “ My 
lord, you are but poorly acquainted with these Gascons; for 
some time past they have had but little love for us,” upon 
hearing which the prince was silent; but this remark did not 
the less on that account occupy his thoughts. This was the 
first ground of hatred between the Prince of Wales and the 
Lord d’Albret ; and indeed the Lord d’Albret was at the time 
in great peril, for the prince was of a high and overbearing 
spirit, and cruel in his hatred; he would, right or wrong, that 
every lord who was under his command should be dependent 
on him. However, Sir John Chandos and Sir William Felton 
managed the matter so well, that he was appeased, and said 
nothing more on the subject. 

Time passed away so quickly while the prince was collect- 
ing his forces and awaiting the arrival of the Duke of Lan- 
caster from England, that the princess was taken in labor, 
and through God’s grace delivered of a fine boy. The child 
was born about eight o’clock in the morning on a Wednesday, 
the feast of the Epiphany, 1367; and the prince and his whole 
household were much rejoiced at the event. On the follow- 
ing Friday, the infant was baptized about noon at the holy 
font of St. Andrew’s Church by the Archbishop of Bordeaux; 
the Bishop of Agen and the King of Majorca were godfathers. 


They gave to him the name of Richard; and, as you will hear — 


in the continuation of this history, he afterward became King 
of England. On the ensuing Sunday the prince set out from 
Bordeaux with his army, and arrived on the evening of that 
same day at Dax, a city in Gascony, where he was joined by 
his brother, the Duke of Lancaster. The two brothers were 
very happy at meeting, for they had a mutual affection for 
each other, and many proofs of friendship passed between 
them. 

Soon after the arrival of the duke, the Earl of Foix came 
there also, and paid much court and respect, at least in out- 
ward appearance, to the prince and his brother, offering him- 
self and his vassals for their service. While the prince was 
at Dax, his army spread all over the country as far as the 
defiles which led to Navarre. Now it was currently reported 
that the King of Navarre had entered into new conventions 
with King Henry, the prince therefore wrote to him to come 
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himself, or to send some person to give an explanation of 
this report. Accordingly, he sent an experienced knight, Don 
Martin de la Carra, who, when he arrived in the city, spoke 
so ably and so eloquently in exculpation of his master, that 
the prince was fully satisfied; moreover, the King of Navarre, 
shortly after this, swore to maintain and preserve faithfully, 
peace and friendship with Don Pedro. It was also agreed, 
at a special conference, that the prince and his army might 
pass through his country whenever he pleased, that all the 
defiles should be left unguarded, and that provisions should 
be had for the men upon paying for them. Everything that 
passed between the King of Navarre and the prince was known 
in France; for there were messengers continually going and 
coming, who carried with them all the news they could pick 
up. Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, who was with the Duke of 
Anjou, no sooner heard that the defiles were opened, and 
that the prince was on his march, than he took the road to 
Arragon to join King Henry. 

We will now relate what befell the Prince of Wales and his 
army on their passage through Navarre. The defiles and 
passes of Navarre are very dangerous, for there are a hundred 
situations among them which a handful of men could guard 
against a whole army. It was the month of February, and 
very cold, when the army had to pass these defiles ; and as all 
could not pass together, it was agreed to separate into three 
bodies, which were to follow each other on three successive 
days; that is to’say, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
On Monday, the vanguard marched under command of the 
Duke of Lancaster, accompanied by the constable of Aqui- 
taine, Sir John Chandos, who had under him full 1,200 pen- 
nons, all ornamented with his arms, which were a sharp pile 
gules on a field argent. It was a handsome sight. On Tues- 
day, passed the Prince of Wales and Don Pedro, accompanied 
by the King of Navarre, who served as their guide; and the 
King of Majorca crossed on Wednesday, in whose train were 
many noble lords, captains of free companies, and others. All 
three divisions, having passed the defiles, encamped in the 
vale of Pampelunae to recruit their horses. 

e Said to be one of the four keys of duced by Lord Wellington during the 


Spain; the others being San Sebastian, Peninsular War. 
Barcelona, and Figueras. It was re- 
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Now, when King Henry had received intelligence that the 
Prince of Wales was approaching, he seemed much pleased, 
and said aloud, ‘‘ This Prince of Wales is a valiant and worthy 
knight ; and in order that he may know that I am waiting for 
him to defend my rights, I will write him a part of my mind.” 
Accordingly he desired his secretary to address a letter to the 
prince in his name, requesting to know by what road he in- 
tended to enter Castille, and informing him that it was his 
intention to meet him in order to guard and defend his realm. 
The prince was much surprised at the bold tone of the letter, 
and he and his council were not a little puzzled what answer 
to return to it. While they were in consultation upon this 
subject, Sir William Felton came to the prince and requested 
as a favor to be allowed to make an incursion into the enemy’s 
country with some good knights and squires, whaiwere under 
his command. Permission having been granted, he and his 
party, in all 160 lances well mounted and 300 archers, rode 
on through the kingdom of Navarre, crossed the Ebro, and 
took up their quarters at a village called Navarretta, in order 
to be better informed where King Henry was, and to learn 
the state of his army. The prince and his men remained at 
Pampeluna, and, while there, the King of Navarre, in riding 
from one town to another on the side where the French lay, 
was made prisoner by Sir Olivier de Mauny. It was pretty 
generally believed that this was done designedly on his part, 
in order to prevent his accompanying the prince further in his 
expedition ; however, the Queen knew nothing of this, for she 
was much alarmed and dispirited at her husband being made 
prisoner, and coming to the prince, entreated him to do all 
in his power to restore her lord to her. “ Fair lady,” replied 
the prince, “this capture is highly displeasing to us; and I 
promise you, that immediately on our return, you shall have 
the King restored to you.”’ The prince then broke up his en- 
campment and began his march. 

The advanced guard under Sir William Felton were, during 
this time, scouring the country and having continual skir- 
mishes with the forces of the King of Spain. The prince and 
his army found them at Vittoria The two forces had not 


f Memorable for the battle gained there over the French by Lord Wel- 
lington, June 21, 1813. 
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long joined each other when the scouts brought news that 
they had seen the scouts of the enemy, and that King Henry 
and his whole army could not be far distant. The prince, on 
hearing this, ordered the trumpet to sound an alarm, and im- 
mediately every man was at his post and drawn up in order 
of battle. It was a noble sight to see so great a number of 
banners and pennons, ornamented with different arms. King 
Henry, however, did not offer to attack, nor did he even come 
within sight during the day; for he was expecting great rein- 
forcements from Arragon, and also was waiting for Sir Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, who was to come to his assistance with 
upward of 4,000 men. At evening the prince’s forces retired 
to their quarters, all but Sir William Felton and his company, 
who set out to gain information respecting the condition of 
the enemy. The very same evening, Don Tello, who hap- 
pened to be in his brother King Henry’s tent, requested per- 
mission, that when morning came, he might take with him a 
chosen band, and make an excursion toward the prince’s 
army. 

By this time Sir Bertrand had arrived, and Don Tello was 
anxious to have him as his companion; however, the King 
would not permit it. So at daybreak he set out, accompanied 
by his own body of men, about 6,000 in number, and advanced 
in good order toward the quarters of the English. These 
were all well mounted and accoutred, and as soon as they came 
in sight of the vanguard under command of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, they made a most violent attack; and shouting out 
“ Castille!” overthrew tents, huts, and everything that came 
in their way. The duke and his men were soon armed and 
ready to defend themselves. Sir John Chandos also came to 
the duke’s assistance,and after him the prince and Don Pedro, 
so that the Spaniards thought it best to retreat. On their 
way back, however, they fell in with Sir William Felton and 
his. party, whom they attacked and defeated. Sir William 
made a desperate stand against them, but being surrounded 
on all sides was overpowered, and in the end unfortunately 
killed. After this success, Don Tello and his detachment re- 
turned in great joy, and went the same evening to the quar- 
ters of King Henry, who listened with much pride to the 
account they gave of their excursion; and at length address- 
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ing Don Tello, said, ‘““ Amiable brother, well have you per- 
formed your promise. I will reward you handsomely; and I 
feel that all the rest of our enemies must ultimately come to 
a like end.” Upon this, Sir Arnold d’Andreghen stepped 
forward and said, “ Sire, with your permission, I wish not to 
doubt your Majesty’s words, but to make an amendment by 
informing you, that when you shall meet the Prince of Wales 
in battle, you will find men-at-arms such as they ought to be; 
for with him is the flower of chivalry of the whole world— 
hardy and tough combatants—men who would rather die on 
the spot than think of flying. It behoves you, therefore, to 
weigh the matter well; and if you will believe what I am going 
to say, you may perhaps take them all-without a stroke. You 
have only to guard the passes and defiles, so that no provisions 
can be brought to them, and famine will do the business for 
you.” King Henry answered, “ By the soul “Of my father, 
marshal, I have such a desire to try my strength with this 
prince, that we never can part without a battle. My forces 
are so numerous, that I ought not to be afraid, but rather place 
every confidence in the power of God and of my men.” Wine 
and spices were just at this time brought in by some knights, 
so the conversation ended, and all retired to their quarters. 
Provisions had become so scarce in the neighborhood of 
Vittoria where the prince and his army were, that they re- 
solved to decamp and cross the Ebro into a country better able 
to support them. King Henry immediately followed, and the 
prince, on hearing of his approach, summoned a council, with 
whose advice he returned an answer to the letter which some 
days since King Henry had sent to him. The answer began 
in the following terms: “ Edward, by the grace of God, Prince 
of Wales, and of Aquitaine, to the renowned Henry, Earl of 
Trastamere, who calls himself King of Castille.’ The letter 
then went on to state that he was prepared to assert the right 
of his cousin, Don Pedro, to the kingdom of Castille, and 
that Henry must give up all pretensions to the crown of that 
realm, as well as to its inheritance. Upon receipt of this, 
Henry was much enraged, and resolved that nothing should 
prevent a battle. Don Tello and Don Sancho accordingly 
drew up their men in proper order, and busied themselves in 
getting everything ready. On Friday, the second of April, 
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the prince and his army arrived before the town of Navarretta, 
where they took up their quarters. By means of the scouts, 
the two armies gained information of each other’s condition, 
and formed their arrangements accordingly. 

It was a beautiful sight to see them approach with their 
brilliant armor glittering with the sunbeams. The prince, with 
a few attendants, mounted a small hill, and saw very clearly 
the enemy marching straight toward them. Upon descending 
this hill, he extended his line of battle in the plain and then 
halted. The Spaniards, seeing the English had halted, did the 
same in order of battle; then each man tightened his armor, 
and made ready as for instant combat. Sir John Chandos 
advanced in front of the battalions with his banner uncased 
in his hand. He presented it to the prince, saying, “ My lord, 
here is my banner: I present it to you, that | may display it 
in whatever manner shall be most agreeable to you; for, thanks 
to God, I have now sufficient lands to enable me to do so, and 
maintain the rank which it ought to hold.”g The prince, Don 
Pedro, being present, took the banner, which was blazoned 
with a sharp stake gules on a field argent, in his hands; and, 
after having cut off the tail to make the square, he displayed it, 
and returning it to him by the handle, said, “ Sir John, I return 
you your banner. God give you strength and honor to pre- 
serve it.” Upon this, Sir John left the prince, went back to 
his men with the banner in his hand, and said to them, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, behold my banner, and yours: you will therefore guard 


g This ceremony gave to Sir John 
Chandos the rank of knight-banneret, 
which could only be conferred upon 
those who had means at command to 
support fifty men-at-arms. ‘‘ Bannerets, 
Chevalier a Banniere, or milites feren- 
tes Bannerias, have ‘the liberty,” says 
Selden, ‘“‘of bearing their arms to the 
field on a banner given them. An old 
creation of them is before showed out 
of the Sallade, wherein there is a sol- 
emn cutting of their pennons, or 
drapeaux quarre, which are most prop- 
erly banners.. But the delivery of a 
banner at the first battaile was (accord- 
ing to one of the forms of ceremony 
already shown) but a preparation, it 
seems, to the making or being of a 
banneret, which followed at a second 
battaile. That is taken out of La Divi- 
sion du Monde, where also there is 
another form of creation of a banneret, 
without any relation to several bat- 
tailes. And as much revenue as will 
maintain fifty gentlemen, at the least, 


under him to follow his banner is there 
supposed requisite for such a dignity. 
Pour faire un Chevalier Banneret (so 
are the words) cest quant il a longe- 
ment sayoy les guerres, et que il a 
assez terres et revenues tant que il peut 
tener et soudoyer cinquant gentilshom- 
mes pour accompagnier sa  Banniere. 
Lors il peult licitement lever ladit Ban- 
niere et non-autrement, car nul autre 
home ne peut porter, Banniere en _ bat- 
taile sil na cinquant homes prestz pour 
battailer. And some say that a ban- 
neret need have but twenty-five gentle- 
men under him, some ten. But it is 
elsewhere also delivered (as in that is 
before cited out of La Division du 
Monde) that he must have fifty: as in 
the end of the old printed Gesta Ro- 
manorum in French: where also the 
cutting of the Pennon is expressly re- 
quired, and the creation is thus attrib- 
uted to the constable or marshals.”— 
See Selden’s ‘‘ Titles of Honour,” p. 
Bye 3. 
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it as it becomes you.” His companions taking the banner, 
replied with much cheerfulness, that, “if it pleased God and 
St. George, they would defend. it well, and act worthily of it, 
to the utmost of their abilities.” The banner was put into the 
hands of a worthy English squire, called William Allestry, who 
bore it with honor that day, and loyally acquitted himself in 
the service. The English and Gascons soon after dismounted 
on the heath, and assembled very orderly together, each lord 
under his banner or pennon, in the same battle array as when 
they passed the mountains. 

It was delightful to see and examine these banners and 
pennons, with the noble army that was under them. The two 
armies began to move a little and to approach nearer each 
other ; but before they met, the Prince of Wales, with eyes and 
hands uplifted toward heaven, exclaimed, “ God, pf truth, the 
Father of Jesus Christ, who has made and fashioned me, con- 
descend, through Thy benign grace, that the success of the 
battle of this day may be for me and my army ; for Thou know- 
est that in truth I have been solely emboldened to undertake 
it in the support of justice and reason, to reinstate this King 
upon his throne, who has been disinherited, and driven from 
it, as well as from his country.” After these words, he ex- 
tended his right arm, took hold of Don Pedro’s hand, who was 
by his side, and added, “Sir King, you shall this day know 
whether you will have anything in the kingdom of Castille, or 
not.” He then cried out, ‘‘ Advance banners, in the name of 
God and St. George!” 

As he said this the Duke of Lancaster and Sir John Chan- 
dos came up and attacked Sir Bertrand du Guesclin and the 
Marshal d’Andreghen, who had under them 4,000 men-at- 
arms. At first there was a terrible medley of spears and 
shields; and it was some time before they could make any 
opening into each other. As soon as these began to engage, 
the other divisions were not willing to remain idle, but ad- 
vanced with eagerness to the combat. The fight was now 
entered upon in earnest on all sides; the Spaniards and Cas- 
tillians had slings, from which they threw stones with such 
force as to break the helmets and skull-caps of their oppo- 
nents ; and the English archers, according to their custom, shot 
sharply with their bows, to the great annoyance and destruc- 
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tion of the Spaniards—on one side there were shouts of “ Cas- 
tille for King Henry;” on the other, “St. George for Gui- 
enne.” 

It was early in the morning, on a Saturday, when this severe 
and bloody battle was fought between Najarra and Navarretta. 
The loss was immense on both sides, and the mighty deeds 
which were done there are too numerous to be told. The 
prince shone pre-eminently, and proved well his noble birth, 
and the gallantry of his knighthood, by his eagerness to fight 
the enemy; on the other side, King Henry acquitted himself 
right valiantly in every situation. However, after a most se- 
vere struggle, victory inclined to the side of the prince, and 
the Spaniards took to flight. When the battle was over, the 
Prince of Wales ordered his banner to be fixed in a bush on a 
slight eminence, as a rallying point for his men on their return 
from the pursuit of the enemy. Many noble lords assembled 
about it, and among them the King, Don Pedro, who when 
he saw the prince would have thrown himself on his knees 
before him to return thanks; but the prince took him by the 
hand, and would not suffer it, upon which Don Pedro said, 
“Dear and fair cousin, 1 owe you many thanks and praises 
for the happy event of this day.” The prince replied, “ Sir, 
return thanks to God; for to him alone belongs the praise; 
the victory comes from him, and not from me.” 

This Saturday night the prince and his army reposed at 
their ease in the midst of plenty of provisions and wine, and 
the next day, which was Palm Sunday, remained where they 
were to refresh themselves. Don Pedro wished to have shown 
his vengeance by putting all the Spanish prisoners to death; 
but the prince interceded for them, and pointed out to him 
that kindness and generosity would do more toward gaining 
for him a friendly reception in his kingdom than any other 
means. Much against his will, therefore, he forgave Don 
Sancho and all the other prisoners, on condition that they 
‘would swear fealty and homage, and acknowledge him as their 
lord. Burgos, Villorado, and many other places, then sur- 
rendered, and after meeting with this success Don Pedro went 
to Seville, with the intention of procuring money for payment 
of the forces, while the prince fixed his quarters at Valladolid. 
The news of the defeat of King Henry soon spread through 
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France, England, and Germany; and wherever true valor and 
deeds of arms were esteemed the prince rose in admiration and 
honor. The Germans, Flemings, and English declared that 
he was the mirror of knighthood—that having gained three 
glorious victories, the first at Cressy, the second at Poitiers 
ten years afterward, and the third in Spain, at Navarretta, he 
was worthy of governing the whole world. In France, how- 
ever, there was much lamentation, for many knights of that 
kingdom had been captured, and many slain. 

King Henry after the battle escaped with his wife and chil- 
dren as quickly as he was able to the King of Arragon at 
Valencia, to whom he related his ill success; from Valencia 
he went to Montpellier to the Duke of-Anjou, who cordially 
loved him, and as cordially hated the English, though he was 
not at war with them at the time; thence the unfortunate mon- 
arch paid a visit to Pope Urban; and afterward, ha¥ing bought 
or borrowed of the Duke of Anjou a castle called Roquemaure, 
he there collected about 300 men, and finding his forces in- 
crease, made an incursion into Aquitaine, doing much damage 
to the country. The Prince of Wales continued at Valladolid, 
expecting the return of Don Pedro, who never came, nor 
could he for some time learn any certain tidings of him. It 
was now the feast of St. John the Baptist, and his council 
advised him to send two or three knights to remonstrate with ~ 
Don Pedro on his conduct. The knights found him at Seville, 
and received from him some paltry excuses, which they re- 
ported to the prince, who on hearing them was so much dis- 
pleased that he determined to withdraw his forces from Spain, 
declaring that Don Pedro had shamefully and dishonorably 
failed in his engagements. Orders were immediately given to 
that effect, and all prepared for departure except the King of 
Majorca, who was so ill that he could not be moved. Nothing 
of importance occurred on their way back, but as they ap- 
proached Bordeaux great preparations were made to receive 
them; the Princess of Wales, accompanied by her eldest son, 
Edward, who was then about three years old, went out to 
meet her husband, and in the city, on the occasion, there were 
great rejoicings. The prince, immediately on his return, dis- 
banded his forces, having satisfied them with money as far as 
he was able, for he said, that “ Although Don Pedro had not 
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kept his engagements, it was not becoming of him to act in 
like manner to those who had so well served him.” 

Among the many prisoners taken in the late expedition was 
Sir Bertrand du Guesclin; now it happened (as I have been 
informed) that one day while the prince was at Bordeaux, he 
called Sir Bertrand to him and asked how he was. “ My 
lord,” he replied, “I never was better. Indeed I cannot be 
otherwise than well, for I am, though in prison, the most 
honored knight in the world.” “ How so?” rejoined the 
prince. . “ Why, they say in France,’ answered Sir Bertrand, 
“that you are so much afraid of me, that you dare not set me 
free, and for this reason I think myself so much valued and 
honored.” “ What! Sir Bertrand,” said the prince, “do you 
imagine that we keep you a prisoner for fear of your prowess? 
By St. George it is not so; for, my good sir, if you will pay 
one hundred thotsand francs you shall be free at once.” Sir 
Bertrand was anxious for liberty, and by this scheme obtained 
it; for in less than a month the money was provided by the 
King of France and the Duke of Anjou. 

The expenses of the Spanish expedition, thrown upon him 
as they were by the bad conduct of Don Pedro, had greatly 
impoverished the prince, who found himself obliged to request 
the captains of the companies to move their men into other 
quarters, and seek for maintenance elsewhere, as he could no 
longer support them. Accordingly they betook themselves to 
France, where they did much damage, and caused great an- 
noyance. The establishments also of the prince and princess 
were on so grand a scale, that no one in Christendom main- 
tained greater magnificence. To provide for all this immense 

expenditure, the prince was at this time advised by some of 
his council to lay a tax on the lands of Aquitaine ; and in order 
to effect this object a parliament was held at Niort, to which 
all the barons who had a right to remonstrate were summoned ; 
considerable opposition was raised to the tax, which was 
looked upon as an imposition, and many arguments against it 
were urged at the council; nevertheless the prince persevered, 
and had it collected. The amount demanded was one franc 
to be paid for each fire, and if the tax’ had been properly 
managed, it would have been worth 1,200,000 francs. 


h This tax was called Fouage; it was on every chimney or house-fire within 
levied in old times by supreme lords their dominions. 
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Henry of Castille, finding that the prince had lost somewhat 
of his popularity by insisting upon the tax, resolved to take 
advantage of this to renew hostilities against his brother; and 
both the King of Arragon and Sir Bertrand du Guesclin pre- 
pared to give him assistance; nor was it long before Burgos, 
Valladolid, and several other important places opened their 
gates to receive him. When it was reported to Don Pedro 
that the whole of the country was again turning against him 
he was in a violent rage, and swore that he would take revenge. 
Without loss of time, therefore, he got together the largest 
army he could, about 40,000 men, as well Christians as Moors, 
and hastened to meet his brother. King Henry heard of this, 
and immediately set out with some troops, with which he at- 
tacked the vanguard of Don Pedro’s forces before they were 
aware of his approach, and completely overthrew them. The 
largest division, under Don Pedro himself, then’ came up, and 
with them the battle was not so soon over, for they were at 
least six to one in point of numbers superior to their oppo- 
nents; however, King Henry’s lines were full of bold comba- 
tants, who made such good use of their lances that they forced 
all who opposed them to retreat. Don Pedro himself fled to 
Montiel, but that castle being wholly unprovided with pro- 
visions, his situation became one of the greatest danger, and 
he was advised to attempt an escape at midnight with his 
stanch friend Don Fernando de Castro and about eleven 
companions. It was very dark, the party had quitted the 
castle, and were descending as quietly as they could, when the 
bégue de Villaines, who had command of the watch, heard 
the sound of horses’ feet upon the causeway; and with his 
dagger on his wrist, advancing to a man who was close to 
Don Pedro, demanded who he was. The man, who was an 
Englishman, refused to answer, but bending himself over his 
saddle dashed forward. The bégue then addressed himself 
to Don Pedro, and placing his dagger on his breast, said, 
“Who are you? Surrender this moment, or you are a dead 
man.” Don Pedro, finding no means of escape, for the bégue 
was attended by 300 men, quietly informed him that he was 
King of Castille, and, by the promise of a large sum of money, 
sought to gain his assistance: the begue seemed to comply with 
the request, and conducted Don Pedro into his tent, but he 
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had not been there an hour before King Henry entered; an 
angry altercation ensued, and the two brothers fought till King 
Henry drew his poniard and plunged it into Don Pedro’s body. 
His attendants then entered the tent and helped to despatch 
him. 

The report of the death of Don Pedro was soon spread 
abroad, to the great joy of his enemies, and sorrow of his 
friends ; however, no one except the King of Portugal seemed 
disposed to avenge it, and he was soon appeased by means of 
the barons and prelates of Spain; so King Henry reigned in 
peace over all Castille. 


VoL. I.—8 


CHAPTER V 


Unpopularity of the Tax Called Fouage—An Appeal to the Court of 
France upon the Subject—The Prince, Enraged at the Interference 
of the French Parliament, Resolves upon War—A Valet of the King 
of France Carries His Challenge into England—Great Offence given 
by This to King Edward, Who Orders Off the Earls of Cambridge and 
Pembroke to Aquitaine—Losses of the English—Sir Robert Knolles 
—Siege of Bourdeilles—The Duke of Lancaster at Calais—The Gal- 
lant Conduct of the Earl of Pembroke and His Few Men at Puirenon 
—Death of the Queen Philippa of England—Her hree Requests 
upon her Death-Bed—State of Affairs in Poitou—Attack upon St. 
Salvin—The Pass of the Bridge of Lussac—Death of Sir John Chan- 
dos—The Duke Louis de Bourbon Lays Siege to Belleperche, Where 

. His Mother was Confined—Her Removal from the Castle—Prepara- 
tions for War on Both Sides—Daring Deed of a Scottish Knight— 
Siege of Limoges—Sir Bertrand du Guesclin Made Constable of 
France—Death of Pope Urban—The Prince of Wales from IIl- 
Health Returns to England. 


HE tax imposed by the prince gave no small dissatis- 
faction; those of the low countries of Poitou, Sain- 
tonge, and La Rochelle, with tolerable good-humor 

acceded to it; but many others, and especially the Gascons, 
declared they would never pay it; moreover, they asserted that 
they had an appeal to the Court of France, which they made 
accordingly. This appeal the King of France agreed to enter- 
tain; and after much discussion, and a reference to the articles 
of the late peace between France and England, he was pre- 
vailed upon to declare himself lord paramount of Guienne and 
Aquitaine, in order to prevent the tax from being imposed. 
By advice of his council, and in compliance also with the en- 
treaties of the Gascons, he went so far as to summon the prince 
to appear before the Parliament of Paris. The summons was 
entrusted to two commissioners, who left Paris with their at- 
tendants, taking the road toward Bordeaux. On entering 
within the city they took up their quarters at an inn, for it 
114 
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was about the hour of vespers, and on the following day went 
to the abbey of St. Andrew’s, where the Prince of Wales kept 
his court, and delivered their letters. When the prince heard 
the contents of the letters he was not a little astonished, and 
after eyeing the French commissioners for some time, replied, 
“We shall willingly attend on the appointed day at Paris, 
since the King of France sends for us; but it will be with our 
helmet on our head, and accompanied by 60,000 men.”” Upon 
this the two Frenchmen fell upon their knees, saying, “ Dear 
sir, have mercy for God’s sake, do not bear this appeal with 
too much anger. We are but messengers sent by our lord, 
the King of France, and whatever answer you shall charge us 
with, we shall very willingly report to him.” “Oh!” replied 
the prince, “I am not in the least angry with you, but with 
those who sent you. Your King has been ill-advised thus to 
take the part of our subjects. It shall be very clearly demon- 
strated to him, that when he gave possession and seisin of the 
whole duchy of Aquitaine to our lord and father, he surren- 
dered also all jurisdiction over it; and all those who have now 
appealed to him against.us have no other court of appeal but 
that of England,and toour lord and father. It shall cost 100,000 
livres before it shall be otherwise.” On saying this he quitted 
the apartment, leaving the commissioners quite thunderstruck. 

The prince was, indeed, much annoyed at this indignity, 
offered to him in his own palace, and so were his knights and 
barons, who advised that the two messengers should be killed, 
as a reward for their pains ; but this he forbade ; however, when 
they were on their way home he had them arrested and put 
in prison in the Castle of Agen, allowing their attendants only 
to return to France, in order that they might report what had 
happened. The imprisonment of his commissioners, and the 
haughty answer of the Prince of Wales, much enraged the 
mind of King Charles, who most wisely and prudently began 
to make preparations for suppressing the weight of the ap- 
proaching war. It so happened that about this time several 
French lords, who had been detained hostages in England, 
managed to return to France on various pretences; and as 
the war shortly after broke out, they never went back again. 
Among these were the Duke of Berry, Sir John de Harcourt, 
Sir Guy de Blois, and the Duke Lewis of Bourbon. This 
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latter nobleman, indeed, had his liberty granted to him on 
payment of 20,000 francs because of the service he rendered 
to the King of England, in gaining the sanction of Pope Urban 
to the appointment of a priest, named William of Wykeham, 
to the bishopric of Winchester, at this time vacant. The 
King loved much this Sir William of Wykeham,¢ and not 
only obtained for him the bishopric, but also made him his 
chancellor. 

The Prince of Wales was now fully resolved to put into 
execution the answer which he had given to the French com- 
missioners. He, therefore, sent orders to those captains of 
English and Gascon companies who were in quarters on the 
banks of the Loire, not to march far from that river, as he 
would shortly have occasion for their services; but his inten- 
tions were destined to be disappointed, for his illness (a dropsy 
brought on by his expedition into Spain) daily increased, so 
much so, that he could not even manage to mount his horse. 

In revenge for the capture of the commissioners, some 
French lords determined to begin the war in their own country 
by making prisoners any who were attached to the party of 
the prince; and with this view they attacked and defeated Sir 
Thomas Wake, and carried off many of his men and much 
booty. When news of this was brought to the prince, he was 
much enraged; and because too ill himself to take any active 
measures, he wrote to Sir John Chandos to come to him, and 
having provided him with a large body of men-at-arms and 
archers, instructed him to wage war upon those Gascons and 
French who were daily making incursions into his territories. 
Sir John took up his headquarters at the town of Montauban, 
and gallantly defended the frontiers; frequent battles took 
place, and with various success. The King of France all this 
time was secretly gaining over several of the captains of the 


aIn olden times it was usual to pre- 
fix the addition of Sir to the Christian 
name of a clergyman. Fuller, in his 
Church History, has instances of this. 

William of Wykeham was a most 
munificent patron of learning and the 
fine arts, as his two noble institutions, 
New College, Oxford, and the College 
at Winchester, testify. The former he 
began in 1379, and finished in seven 
years; providing also for it a most am- 
ple endowment: the latter, which he 
designed as a nursery for that at Ox- 


ford, was begun in the year 1387, and 
finished 1393. Upon this foundation he 
settled an estate for a warden, ten fel- 
lows, two schoolmasters, and seventy 
scholars. Besides these noble institu- 
tions he built the nave of Winchester 
Cathedral, exhibited to fifty scholars at 
Oxford, and always maintained twenty- 
four poor people in his family. He was 
buried in Winchester Cathedral, where 
a stately monument is erected to his 
memory.—See ‘‘ Coll. Ecc. His.” vol. 
ili. 
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free companies, and others attached to the English party, who 
were stationed on the confines of Berry and Auvergne. When 
his plans were sufficiently matured, he sent to England the 
Earl of Saltzburg and Sir William de Dormans, to remonstrate 
with the King respecting the daily incursions which for the 
last six years these free companies had made upon France, 
and to complain that Edward and his eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales, should so act as to countenance them. These two 
personages remained in England for the space of two months, 
and caused the King much annoyance by the various agree- 
ments and arrangements which they proposed. Before their 
return, however, King Charles sent again to England, having 
fully resolved to begin war. His messenger in this instance 
was one of his valets, who met at Dover the Earl of Saltzburg 
and Sir William de Dormans, who, when they heard that he 
was carrying a challenge to King Edward, made as much 
haste as possible to cross the sea; and happy were they when 
they found themselves in the town and fortress of Boulogne. 
The valet went on his way to London, and found the King at 
the palace of Westminster. On being admitted to an audi- 
ence, he delivered the challenge on his knees. King Edward 
was much surprised at receiving it, and after making a few 
inquiries of the valet, ordered him to withdraw, telling him 
that he had done his part well, and that he might return in 
safety. It is proper to be known, however, that the King, as 
well as his council, were greatly offended that the challenge 
should have been sent by a valet. They said it was not decent 
that a war between two such great lords should be announced 
and declared by a common servant—a prelate, or a valiant 
baron, or knight, ought to have been the bearer of such a 
declaration. Immediately on the receipt of the challenge, Ed- 
ward ordered off a reinforcement of men-at-arms to Ponthieu ; 
but before they could arrive there, it was reported in London 
that the Earl de St. Pol and the Lord de Chatillon had con- 
quered that country. 

When the King of England saw himself thus defied by the 
King of France, and the country of Ponthieu lost, he was in 
a mighty passion. His fears also were excited by his Scottish 
neighbors, for he well knew they did not love him on account 
of the mischief he had done them in former times. He sent, 
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therefore, a large detachment of men-at-arms to Berwick, Rox- 
burg—indeed to the whole border. He also ordered off men 
to Southampton, Guernsey, and the Isle of Blisso ;b for he had 
received information that the King of France was preparing 
to invade England: to speak the truth, Edward did not know 
what part to guard most; and the English were very much 
alarmed. Moreover, he determined to send the Earls of Cam- 
bridge and Pembroke to the duchy of Aquitaine, with as- 
sistance to the Prince of Wales. 

At this time Sir Hugh Calverley was on the borders of Ar- 
ragon, with a large body of the free companies who had lately 
quitted Spain; and as soon as he heard that the French were 
making war upon the prince, he came to him and offered his 
assistance, which was most thankfully accepted. Very shortly 
after this the earls of Cambridge and Pembroke arrived at 
Angouléme, where the prince then resided. He was, as may 
be supposed, much rejoiced at seeing them; and after they 
had remained with him three days, he sent them to lay waste 
the country of Perigord. This they did with very great effect, 
burning and destroying wherever they went. 

It happened one day, when the English were out on an ex- 
cursion, that the French having gained exact information 


respecting their numbers, collected all their own forces, and | 


placed themselves in ambuscade, in order to fall upon them 
as they returned. It was on a broken causeway that the 
French made their attack; a sharp engagement ensued, and 
many were unhorsed, for the English made a brave defence. 
Sir Simon Burley and the Earl of Angus proved themselves 
good knights, though in the end they were defeated. The earl 
saved himself by. flight; but Sir Simon was made prisoner. 
The French were rejoiced at the issue of this adventure. Not 
so, however, the Prince of Wales, for he was much vexed at 
the defeat his men had sustained, and bitterly lamented the 
capture of so good a knight as Sir Simon. In the midst of 
these hostilities, the Duke of Anjou sent the Archbishop of 
Toulouse to the city of Cahors, of which place his brother 
was bishop. The archbishop was a very learned clerk, as 
well as a valiant man, and he preached up the quarrel of the 
King of France so earnestly and so well, that that city turned 
b Supposed to be intended for the Isle of Wight. 
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to the French side. He also did the same, and with like suc- 
cess, in many other cities. In addition to this, the King of 
France, moved by devotion and humility, ordered frequent 
processions of the clergy, when he himself, as well as the 
Queen, attended barefooted. In this manner they went pray- 
ing and supplicating God to listen to the necessities of France, 
which now for so long a time had been under tribulation. 
The King of England acted in a similar manner in his king- 
dom. The Bishop of London made several long and excel- 
lent sermons, in which he demonstrated that the King of 
France had most unjustly renewed the war, and that his con- 
duct was against right and reason. King Edward also sent 
to Brabant and Hainault to learn if he could have any assist- 
ance from them. The Duke Albert, who governed the coun- 
try for his brother, would willingly have complied with his 
request ; but he had already been gained by the opposite party. 
The Duke of Gueldres (nephew to the King of England) and 
the Duke of Juliers, at this time true and loyal Englishmen, 
being much affronted by the manner in which the King of 
France had sent his challenge by a servant, in consequence 
sent to him their challenge in as handsome a manner as they 
could, as did also several other knights of Germany. More- 
over, it was their intention immediately to have entered 
France, and to have done such deeds there as twenty years 
should not efface; but their schemes were defeated by means 
which they were far from expecting. About this time the 
Duke of Burgundy, brother to King Charles V, married the 
daughter of the Earl of Flanders, whom the King of England 
for upward of five years had sought to gain for his son Ed- 
mund, Earl of Cambridge. The marriage was celebrated at 
Ghent, and was attended by great crowds of noble lords, bar- 
ons, and knights; by means of it the Earl of Flanders became, 
of course, an ally of the King of France; and Edward, there- 
fore, treated the Flemings very harshly, and harassed them by 
sea and land whenever he found them. But new friends were 
gained by the King of England on all sides, and much need 
indeed had he of them, for to all appearance great wars and 
rebellions were breaking out in his dominions beyond the sea. 
His cousin, King Charles of Navarre, joined his party; for 
he was himself at enmity with the King of France on account 
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of some estates which he claimed as his inheritance, and to 
which the King of France denied his right. 

The knights of Picardy about this time had prepared a grand 
expedition of men-at-arms against Ardres; their attack, how- 
ever, was with but little advantage, for many were killed and 
wounded, and the attempt was abandoned. In a distant part 
of the country the war was going forward, and Réalville in 
Quercy was being besieged by the French. Before it were 
upward of 12,000 combatants, all good men-at-arms; and at 
only two days’ march were the Duke of Berry, Sir John 
d’Armagnac, and others from Auvergne and Burgundy, in all 
about 3,000 fighting men, who were ready to advance when- 
ever occasion should require. The French set mines to work 
at Réalville, and by their machines, at the same time, harassed 
the garrison so that they could not watch the miners, who 
succeeded in their operations and flung down a great part of 
the walls, by which means the town was taken, and all the 
English in it were put to death without mercy. After this 
the French took by scalado a castle called La Roche Posay, 
at the entrance of Poitou, on the river Creuse. The whole 
country was exceedingly alarmed at this, for the French placed 
a large garrison in it, repaired the walls, and amply provided 
the castle with all sorts of ammunition and artillery. The . 
Prince of Wales was sadly displeased, but he could not pre- 
vent it; however, he recalled Sir Guiscard d’Angle, Sir Louis 
de Harcourt, and several other knights, who were with Sir 
John Chandos at Montauban, and sent them to Poitiers to 
guard that city, and defend the frontiers against the French. 

There had lately turned to the French party a great baron 
of Poitou, called the Lord de Chauvigny, Viscount de Brux, 
and his example was followed by the town of Brux. At this 
desertion, the prince and all the other barons of Poitou were 
much exasperated, and Sir James Audley undertook to re- 
duce the place; for this purpose he attacked it, and continued 
his attack vigorously for a whole day; but without producing 
any effect. The next morning, at sunrise, the assault was 
renewed ; the men-at-arms, and some belonging to the com- 
panies who were within the town, defended themselves most 
valiantly, for they knew their lives depended upon it; how- 
ever, the English archers shot so quickly, that they were quite 
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driven from the walls, and on Saturday morning the town was 
won and the gates thrown open; all the men-at-arms were 
taken, and sixteen of them hanged in their armor out of hatred 
to the viscount, who himself escaped harm because he hap- 
pened at the time to be with the King of France at Paris. 
The town was burned, and all the property of the inhabitants 
destroyed ; after this, Sir James and his men returned to Poi- 
tiers to refresh themselves. 

There was at this time residing in Brittany a good and loyal 
Englishman, by name Sir Robert Knolles, who had assisted 
the Prince of Wales in gaining the inheritance of Aquitaine; 
and who was, consequently, much vexed when he found that 
the French were seeking to deprive him of it. He, therefore, 
resolved to collect as many men as possible, and go with 
them to serve the prince at his own cost and charges. 

The prince was extremely pleased to see Sir Robert, and 
appointed him captain of the knights and squires of his house- 
hold, ordering them to pay to him the same obedience as to 
himself, which they most willingly promised to do. 

Sir Robert remained with the prince and princess about 
five days, and then taking with him about sixty men-at-arms, 
500 archers, and as many foot soldiers, all in high spirits, and 
ready to meet the French, advanced to Agen. Here he halted, 
and having learned that Sir Perducas d’Albret, a famed cap- 
tain of the free companies (of whom we have before spoken), 
was in that part of the country, and that, through the interest 
of the Duke of Anjou, he had embraced the French side, he 
sent to him and appointed an interview. Sir Perducas con- 
sented ; and, when they met, Sir Robert feasted him well, and 
then by*degrees entered upon the subject of his having left 
the prince. In short, he argued the matter so ably, that Sir 
Perducas agreed to change to the English party, and went 
over at once with upward of 500 Gascons. 

_ The Duke of Anjou was very angry at this, and because 
of it hated the English more than ever. The other free com- 
panies also, who were at the city of Cahors, were much 
dispirited and alarmed when they heard that Sir Perducas had 
left them; and, finding that the city was of too great extent 
for them to hold against the English, they gave it up to the 
bishop and the inhabitants, and took their departure to the 
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priory of Durmel, which was not far distant, and not so diffi- 
cult to defend. Here they entered, and resolved to wait for 
the enemy, who were not long before they came and made an 
attack upon the place. 

As soon as Sir John Chandos, Sir Thomas Felton, the Cap- 
tal de Buch, and other knights, attached to the prince in Mon- 
- tauban, heard that Sir Robert Knolles was besieging the com- 
panies in Durmel, they set out to assist him; for it seemed to 
them that much glory might be gained there. These on their 
way compelled the inhabitants of Moissac to enter into a treaty, 
by which they acknowledged the Prince of Wales for their 
lord ; and agreed to hold their town from him forever, without 
fraud or treachery ; and when this was settled, they joined Sir 
Robert and his army, who, as was to be expected, were much 
rejoiced at their arrival. By their united efforts tlae siege was 
pushed on with vigor; but the garrison, nevertheless, were too 
strong for their assailants; and bad weather setting in, and 
provisions at the same time becoming very scarce, they de- 
termined to raise the siege, and to march for the town and 
castle of Domme, which was situated in a richer country. 
Here also they met with a like disappointment, for the place 
was well victualled, and most nobly defended by Sir Robert 
de Domme, the governor; and after remaining a short time 
they resolved to make an incursion more into the country, 
in order to retake such towns and garrisons as had lately gone 
over to the French, through the influence of the Duke of Berry 
and the free companies. In this expedition they were more 
successful, for several important towns in Rouergue, Quercy, 
and the Agenois, yielded to them, and here also they found 
an abundant supply of provisions. 

While these excursions and conquests were going on, the 
earls of Cambridge and Pembroke were besieging Bour- 
deilles. The besieged had a custom of advancing every day 
with their whole army without the gates, when they skirmished 
with all they met, and behaved themselves so gallantly, that 
they acquired great praise even from their enemies. This went 
on for some weeks; at length the besiegers began to grow 
weary, and after holding a council to consider by what means 
they could bring the business to an end, they determined to 
arm all their people by four o’clock the next morning, and 
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to keep them in their quarters, sending a part only to skirmish 
with the enemy as usual, who were instructed to feign a de- 
feat, and to retreat by degrees to their own army; the rest 
were then to sally forth, and, by getting between the enemy 
and the town, were to prevent them from again entering it. 

When morning came the plan was put into execution, and 
succeeded admirably. The garrison went out to skirmish as 
usual, and were met by a small party only, who soon began 
to retreat ; and, while they were engaged in pursuing, Sir John 
Montague, with 500 chosen men, placed himself between them 
and the town; a desperate struggle then ensued, in which the 
men of Bourdeilles were entirely defeated: all were either 
killed or made prisoners; not one of them escaped. While 
this struggle was going on, the earls of Cambridge and Pem- 
broke advanced to the barriers with a banner displayed, and 
entered the town, of which they took possession without 
further resistance, and thus ended the siege. 

After this the lords and their companions set out to return 
to the Prince of Wales at Angouléme, to learn from him what 
next he wished them-to-do. About the same time, also, Sir 
Robert Knolles and his companions, who during the siege of 
Bourdeilles had been employing themselves in making incur- 
sions on the borders of Rouergue and Quercy, returned to 
the prince, having left Sir Perducas d’Albret with his men to 
defend the country against the French, and sent off some 
others to carry on the war in the frontiers of Limousin and 
Auvergne. 

During the summer of 1369 the King of France had pre- 
pared a number of ships, barges, and other vessels, in the 
port of Harfleur, with the intention of sending a large force 
to England well’furnished with men-at-arms, knights, and 
squires, under command of his brother, the Lord Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy; and in order that he might himself more 

“promptly attend to this business, he fixed his own residence 
in the good city of Rouen. 

The King of England heard of the intended invasion, and 
his whole kingdom were much rejoiced at it, for they were 
quite prepared to give the French a good reception whenever 
they should land. Moreover, he sent the Duke of Lancaster 
with a body of men to Calais, and also ambassadors to Sir 
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Robert de Namur, requesting him to assist him in the war 
with all the men who were dependent on him. No sooner had 
the duke arrived at Calais than he set himself to perform some 
warlike deeds upon the French. He marched through Guines, 
crossed the river Dostre, overran the country, and plundered 
the abbey of Liques; on another occasion he made an excur- 
sion toward Boulogne, where also he did much damage. 

When the King of France heard of this, he resolved to give 
up for the present the intended invasion of England, and to 
combat the English on his own side of the water ; accordingly 
he gave orders to the Duke of Burgundy to collect his men, 
and to march toward Calais. The Duke of Lancaster also 
left Calais to meet him, and the two armies drew up opposite 
to each other at Tournehem. While these things were going 
on, some feats of arms were performed at Poitou, which ought 
not to be forgotten. Sir John Chandos, who had been ap- 
pointed seneschal of that country, was very desirous to com- 
mit some ravages upon the French, and for this purpose de- 
termined to make an incursion toward Anjou, and return by 
Touraine. About 300 lances, knights, and squires, and 200 
archers, accompanied him; and, after burning and destroying 
in all directions, they returned to Poitiers. Immediately on 
their return, the Earl of Pembroke, with a chosen body of 
men, set out from Mortagne, and took the direct road to where 
Sir John Chandos had been, despoiling all those parts of An- 
jou which had escaped his ravages. 

The earl had collected a large booty, and was on his way 
home, when he halted at a small village called Puirenon. It 
was about supper time, and the French, who had knowledge 
of his position, entered the village with their lances in their 
rests, and bawling out, “ Our Lady for Sancerre the marshal.” 

The English put themselves in order with all possible speed ; 
but the French had attacked them so suddenly, and with num- 
bers so greatly superior, that they were quite overpowered. 
Very many were killed or made prisoners. The earl and a 
few knights were fortunate enough to escape, and sheltered 
themselves in an old house which belonged to the Knights 
Templars. The house was unembattled, without a moat, and 
only enclosed with a stone wall; nevertheless they set up a 
brave defence. 
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The French tried by scaling ladders, and every means they 
could devise, to gain an entrance, but without effect; night 
overtook them, and they desisted, saying they had done enough 
for one day, and would return to the attack to-morrow. 

As soon as it was dark, the Earl of Pembroke sent off one 
of his party to inform Sir John Chandos of the danger they 
were in, and to beg his immediate assistance... The messenger 
took, as he thought, the direct road for Poitiers; but it so fell 
out that he wandered about the whole night until it was broad 
day, before he hit upon the right course. At sunrise the 
French prepared to renew the attack; however, the earl and 
his brave companions, instead of sleeping, had employed their 
time in fortifying the place with whatever they could lay hands 
upon, so that they were in a state to resist, which they did 
most manfully and to the great indignation of the besiegers. 
It was now evening, and the French finding the place still hold 
out, sent orders to all the villagers round about to bring pick- 
axes and mattocks, in order to undermine the walls. The 
English were more afraid of this than of anything, and the 
earl determined to despatch another messenger to Sir John; 
and addressing the squire who had undertaken the commis- 
sion, he said, “ Tell Sir John our condition, and recommend 
me to him by this token.” He then took off his finger a rich 
gold ring, adding, “ Give him this from me, he will know it 
well again.” The squire set out and found Sir John already 
informed of the earl’s situation by the first messenger, but 
in consequence of some misunderstanding between them, not 
very anxious to give him assistance. ‘‘ Come let us dine first,” 
said Sir John, to those about him. He then seated himself 
at the table and ate the first course, but as the second was 
being served he became thoughtful, and said to his com- 
panions, “The earl entreats me so courteously that I must 
comply with his request, if it be possible to arrive in time; ” 
_ and so saying, he pushed the table from him, and bade his 
knights and squires follow. 

The report that Sir John was on his march against them 
soon reached the French, who were still engaged before the 
house; and, upon hearing it, they determined, as their men 
were already weary, to give up the assault and to prepare 
for the arrival of the enemy. As soon as the earl and his 
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party saw this, they imagined the French must have had some 
intelligence, and said among themselves, “ Chandos is com- 
ing, let us immediately quit this place, take the road to Poi- 
tiers, and we shall meet him.” Those who had horses 
mounted them,. others went on foot, and several rode double. 
About a league from Puirenon they met Sir John, and great 
joy was shown on both sides at this meeting, but Sir John 
said he was sorely vexed that he had not fallen in with the 
French. After the earl and Sir John had conversed together 
for some time, they took leave and separated. Sir john re- 
turned to Poitiers, the earl to Mortagne. 

We must now go back to the English and French armies 
at Tournehem. During the time that these two armies were 
preparing for battle, a circumstance happened in England 
which, though very common, was not the less unfortunate for 
the King, his children, and the whole people. That excellent 
lady, the Queen of England, who had done so much good, 
and who had such boundless charity for all mankind, died 
at Windsor Castle. When she saw her end approaching, she 
called to the King, her husband, put her right hand into his, 
and spoke thus: ‘ We have enjoyed our union in happiness, 
peace, and prosperity ; I entreat, therefore, that on our separa- 
tion you will grant me three requests.” The King, with 
sighs and tears, replied, “ Lady, whatever you request shall 
be granted.” ‘ My lord,” she said, “I beg you will acquit 
me of whatever engagements I have entered into with mer- 
chants for their wares, as well on this as on the other side of 
the sea. I beseech you also to fulfil whatever gifts or legacies 
I may have made or left to churches here or on the Continent 
wherein I have paid my devotions, as well as what I have left 
to those of both sexes who have been in my service. Thirdly, 
I entreat that when it shall please God to call you hence, you 
will not choose any other sepulchre than mine, and that you 
will lie by my side in the’ cloisters of Westminster.” The 
King, in tears, replied, “ Lady, I grant them.” Soon after, 
the good lady made the sign of the cross on her breast, and 
having recommended to God the King and her youngest son, 
Thomas, who was with her, gave up her spirit, which I firmly 
believe was caught by the holy angels and carried to the glory 
of heaven. Thus died Philippa, Queen of England, in the 
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year of grace 1369, the vigil of the assumption of the Virgin, 
the fifteenth of August. 

The report of the Queen’s death soon reached the army at 
Tournehem, and all were greatly moved by it, but particularly 
her son, the Duke of Lancaster; however, the English did 
not neglect to keep up a very severe discipline in the camp, 
where they remained a long time facing the enemy. It hap- 
pened, on one occasion, that some French knights and squires, 
seeing the enemy daily before their eyes, agreed to meet on 
the morrow at daybreak to beat up the guard. When morn- 
ing came they rode forth, nothing doubting their success, and 
fell upon that wing of the English army which was allotted 
to Sir Robert de Namur and his people. Sir Robert had been 
on guard all night, and had just returned to his tent to take 
some refreshment, being quite armed except his helmet. So, 
when he heard that his men were attacked, he rose imme- 
diately and bade the Lord Despontin, who was with him, send 
assistance. Someone said, “Send to the Duke of Lancaster, 
my lord, and do not engage without him.” ‘“ Not I,” replied 
Sir Robert, “I shall go the shortest way I can to help my 
men. They may send to the Duke of Lancaster who will, 
but let all who love me follow me.” He then advanced, sword 
in hand, and with him the Lord Despontin and his other 
knights. As soon as the French saw them advancing they 
retreated, and so ended the affair; for they were afraid of 
greater loss than gain in an encounter. After this nothing 
happened worth relating. It was very disagreeable to many 
on both sides to remain so long without a battle. Every day 
it was said, “ We shall engage to-morrow;” but that to- 
morrow never came. 

At length the Duke of Burgundy received instructions to 
break up his camp and to join the King at Paris. The Eng- 
lish also, under the Duke of Lancaster, seeing this, returned 
to their own quarters at Calais. The same week that the 
armies quitted Tournehem, the Earl of Pembroke, who was 
in Poitou, and resolved to have revenge for all that he had 
suffered at Puirenon, marched from Mortagne with his army, 
and came to Angouléme to the prince to entreat his permis- 
sion to lead another expedition. The prince immediately 
granted his request, and the earl and his army forthwith set 
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out for Anjou, where they pillaged, burned, and ruined all that 
came in their way. The Duke of Lancaster also, on his re- 
turn to Calais, resolved to make an excursion into France, 
and for this purpose ordered his marshals, the Earl of War- 
wick and Sir Roger Beauchamp, to muster his army. The 
orders were readily obeyed, and the men-at-arms and archers 
set out from Calais and marched in excellent array toward 
Hesdin. They made short journeys, and by this means were 
enabled to pillage and destroy all the country through which 
they passed. St. Pol, in Picardy, was totally ruined by them, 
and between Abbeville and Rouvray Sir Hugh de Chastillon, 
master of the cross-bows in France, was taken prisoner by 
Sir Nicholas Louraine, which capture was a subject of great 
joy to the duke and his army. When this excursion was 
ended the duke returned to England, having resolved to re- 
new the war in the approaching spring. We shall now be 
silent as to the affairs of Picardy, and return to Poitou, where 
warlike deeds were more often performed. 

A monk of the abbey of St. Salvin, out of hatred to the 
abbot, had betrayed the whole convent to the French. Sir 
Louis de St. Julien and Carnet le Breton, who took possession 
of it on the part of the French, repaired the abbey and the 
town and made it a strong garrison. At this Sir John Chan- 
dos, being seneschal of Poitou, was much enraged, and con- 
tinually devised means to retake it; for this purpose he made 
many nightly ambuscades; but none succeeded, for Sir Louis 
was constantly on the watch. Now it happened, on the night 
preceding the eve of the new year, 1370, that Sir John sum- 
moned his knights and barons to come to him, in all about 
300 lances; none knew except the principal lords for what 
purpose or whither they were going; however, Sir John led 
them to St. Salvin, and they then soon found what was in- 
tended. It was midnight. All descended into the ditch with 
scaling ladders and everything necessary for their purpose, 
which was just upon the point of succeeding, when the guard 
of the fortress wound his horn. The English were alarmed, 
left the ditch, and made off to Chauvigny. There was indeed 
no real cause for alarm; for the horn was not to give informa- 
tion of their discovery, but to awaken the guard of the castle, 
because of the arrival of Carnet le Breton, who had come to 
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St. Salvin to request Sir Louis to accompany him on an expe- 
dition to Poitou; but of this, of course, the English were ig- 
norant. At Chauvigny, Sir John Chandos with Lord Thomas 
Percy entered a hotel and ordered a fire to be lighted. Sir 
Thomas, however, soon left, accompanied by about thirty 
lances, impatient to meet with some adventure; but Sir John 
was out of spirit, having failed in his intended attack on St. 
Salvin, and sat in the kitchen of the hotel, warming himself at 
the fire, and occasionally conversing with his people. He had 
continued some time in this position, when a man entered the 
hotel, saying, “ My lord, I bring news.” ‘ What is it?” asked 
Sir John. ‘“ My lord, the French have taken the field, I set 
out from St. Salvin with them.” Sir John then asked who 
they were, and what road they had taken. To which the 
messenger replied, “that they were Sir Louis de St. Julien 
and Carnet le Breton with their companies, and that they had 


taken the road to Poitiers.” ‘ Well,” replied Sir John, “ it is 
indifferent to me, I have no inclination to exert myself to- 
day.” 


However, after remaining silent for a short time, he re- 
solved to collect his men and return to Poitiers. The French 
were a good league before them on the same road when Sir 
John and his party started, and their intention was to cross 
the river at the bridge of Lussac; but Lord Thomas Percy 
and his company were on the other side of the river and gained 
the bridge before them. Both parties on coming to the bridge 
dismounted and prepared for a struggle. At this moment Sir 
John Chandos and about forty lancers came up; but, as the 
bridge was very high in the middle, Lord Thomas and the 
English on the other side knew nothing of their arrival. Sir 
John, in an ill humor, immediately began to revile the French, 
and while so doing, a Breton drew his sword and struck an 
English squire to the ground. Upon seeing which Sir John 
cried out, ‘ Dismount, dismount!” and in a moment all his 
company were on foot ready to begin battle; he himself was 
dressed in a large robe which fell to his feet, blazoned with his 
arms on white sarcenet. There had been a hoar frost in the 
morning which made the ground slippery, and as he was 
marching he entangled his legs with his robe and stumbled; 
just at the same moment a French squire made a thrust at 
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him with his lance, which took him under the eye, and from 
the force of the blow entered his brain. Sir John fell—twice 
turned over in the greatest agony, and spoke no more. The 
English, when they saw their commander in so piteous a state, 
fought like madmen; one of them singled out the squire who 
had given the blow to Sir John, ran him through both his 
thighs as he was flying, and then withdrew his lance ; the squire 
continued his flight, but his wounds were mortal, and he died 
at Poitiers. Notwithstanding the English fought so des- 
perately, they were overpowered by the French and Bretons, 
and the greater part made prisoners. Had Lord Thomas 
Percy and his men been aware of what was going on, the re- 
sult might have been different; but finding the French did 
not attempt to cross the bridge to attack them, they continued 
their march to Poitiers, quite unconscious of what was being 
done on the other side of the river. When the French had 
retired, poor Sir John Chandos was gently disarmed by his 
own servant, laid upon shields, and carried to Mortemer. The 
barons and knights of Poitou bitterly lamented over him. 
“Oh, Sir John Chandos, flower of knighthood, cursed be the 
forging of that lance that wounded thee!” The gallant 
knight survived but a day. God have mercy upon his soul.c 
His loss was severely felt by the prince and princess, in short, 
by the English generally, who loved him for the many excel- 
lent qualities which he possessed. Lord Thomas Percy suc- 
ceeded him as seneschal of Poitou. 

After the battle of the bridge of Lussac, Sir Louis de St. 
Julien and the knights who assisted him returned to their re- 
spective garrisons; but having succeeded so well in their late 
expedition, they were not long before they met secretly and 
planned another, which was to take the town of Chatelleraut. 
For this purpose they set off one morning at an early hour, 
and having scaled the walls, gained possession of the town 
without resistance, and would have taken prisoner Sir Louis 


¢ Sir John Chandos was buried at Et pris Bertrand de Guesclin en un 
Mortemer; on his tomb are the follow- val, 
ing lines: Les Poitevins prés Lussac, me diffi- 
ee ips Jehan Chandault, des Anglois rent 
capitaine A Mortemer, mon corps enterrer 
Fort chevalier, de Poictou seneschal firent 
Aprés avoir fait guerre tres lointaine En un cercueil elevé tout de neuf, 
Au rois francois, tant a pied qu’a L’an mil trois cens avec soixante 
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de Harcourt, who was sleeping at his hotel, if he had not fled 
in his night-dress without shoes or stockings until he came 
to the bridge of Chatelleraut, which, fortunately for him, his 
own people had fortified. About this same time Duke Louis 
de Bourbon laid siege to the castle of Belleperche, in which his 
mother had been confined a prisoner by the English. The 
duke was resolved upon taking the castle; and the garrison 
being much alarmed at the preparations which he made, for 
he had built a strong redoubt, and also pointed against the 
walls four large machines, sent off for assistance to the Prince 
of Wales, who ordered the earls of Cambridge and Pembroke 
with upward of 1,500 lances and 3,000 other men to go to the 
relief of the place; these accordingly marched to Belleperche, 
where they encamped opposite to the French, who kept close 
in their redoubt, which was as much fortified as any good 
town. The earls remained before the French army fifteen 
days, and seeing no signs of the French quitting their redoubt, 
sent Chandos the herald to ascertain what they meant to do. 
“Chandos,” said the Duke of Bourbon, “ you will tell your 
masters that I shall not-combat, as they may wish or desire. 
I know well enough where they are; but for all that I will not 
quit my fort, nor raise the siege until I shall have reconquered 
the castle of Belleperche.” 

The herald on his return reported the duke’s answer, which 
was not very agreeable, and the earls sent Chandos again to 
tell the duke that since he was unwilling to accept their offer, 
three days hence, between nine and twelve o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he would see his lady mother placed on horseback and 
carried away. The duke replied, “ It will certainly be an un- 
pleasant thing for me to see my lady mother thus carried off ; 
but I must recover her as soon as I can; the place they cannot 
take with them, that therefore we will have. Since, however, 
you have been twice here with propositions, you may bear 
this one from me to your masters—if they will draw out fifty 
men, we will draw out the same number, and then let the 
victory fall where it may. The earls of Cambridge and Pem- 
broke thought it best not to accept the offer, and consequently, 
when the appointed day came, they ordered their trumpets and 
minstrels to sound very loud; and at nine o’clock the garrison 
came out of the castle of Belleperche with Madame de Bour- 
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bon, who was mounted on a handsomely equipped palfrey, 
and accompanied by her ladies and damsels, and at midday 
the whole English army marched away, taking her with them. 
You may suppose the duke was greatly incensed when he saw 
his mother removed, and soon after her departure he left the 
redoubt and sent men to take possession of the castle. Sir 
Robert Knolles, shortly after this, bade adieu to the Prince of 
Wales and retired to his castle of Derval in Brittany; but he 
had not been there a month before the King of England sent 
to require his presence. Sir Robert willingly obeyed, and 
proceeded at once to Windsor, where he had an interview with 
the King, who was right glad to see him, as were all the Eng- 
lish barons. At this time the King of France and his three 
brothers, the dukes of Anjou, Berry, and Burgundy, met in 
council at Paris, and determined to raise two lar#e armies for 
the purpose of carrying on the war, and also to recall from 
Spain that valiant knight Sir Bertrand du Guesclin. 

The English also took measures on their part for their own 
security when they heard that such great preparations were 
being made. The Duke of Lancaster with a large army was 
sent into Aquitaine, and Sir Robert Knolles was ordered off 
to Picardy. It was arranged also between the two parties 
that Madame de Bourbon should be set at liberty in exchange © 
for Sir Simon Burley, who had been taken prisoner by the 
French at the causeway near Lusignan. 

Sir Bertrand arrived from Spain and joined the Duke of 
Anjou, just as he had given orders to his men to leave Tou- 
louse and invade the territory of the prince. The Duke of 
Berry also with his army, at the same time, was preparing to 
enter Limousin. The Prince of Wales, who kept his court 
at Angouléme, was informed of these two grand expeditions, 
and it was also intimated to him that the dukes of Anjou and 
Berry intended to form a junction near Angouléme in order 
to besiege him and the princess. To this the prince, who was 
valor itself and full of resources, replied, that “his enemies 
should never find him shut up in town or castle, and that he 
would immediately take the field against them.” Accordingly 
he summoned all his forces to meet him at the town of 
Cognac, whither he himself went attended by the princess 
and his young son Richard. The French all this time kept 
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advancing, at the same time burning and ravaging the coun- 
try. Just as Sir Robert Knolles was about to leave England, 
there were many councils held between the English and Scots, 
which were so well conducted by the able ministers of both 
kingdoms, that a truce for nine years was established, and by 
the terms of this truce the Scots might arm and hire them- 
selves out, taking which side they pleased, either English or 
French, from which cause Sir Robert was enabled to increase 
his army with 100 Scottish lances. 

As soon as Sir Robert had landed in France, he began 
ravaging the whole countries of Picardy and the Vermandois. 
His army was constantly in motion, and advanced by easy 
marches without labor or fatigue, until it came to a very rich 
part of the country, when he sent to the town which com- 
manded the district and asked the governors—* How much 
ready money they would give if he would not pillage it?” A 
composition was entered into, and for a sum amounting to 
100,000 francs, the country was respited from being burned. 
Sir Robert, however, was afterward accused to the King of 
England for not having done his duty faithfully in respect of 
the treaty, as I shall relate in the course of this history. 

The town of Noyon next engaged his attention, and this 
he hoped to carry by assault, but found it well fortified and 
able to defend itself. There was a Scottish knight in the Eng- 
lish army who here performed a most gallant deed. Mounted 
on his courser, and with his lance in its rest, he quitted his 
troop attended only by a page, and advanced to the town. The 
name of this knight was Sir John Assueton, a very able man, 
and perfectly master of his profession. When he arrived there 
he dismounted, and giving his horse to his page, with strict 
orders not to quit the place, grasped his spear, and leaped 
over the barriers. On the inside were some good knights of 
the country, such as Sir John de Roye, Sir Launcelot de 
Lorris, and others, who were quite astonished at this action, 
and wondered what would be done next. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Scottish knight, “I am come to see 
you; as you do not vouchsafe to come beyond your barriers, 
I condescend to visit you in your own quarters ; for I wish to 
try my knighthood against yours, and you will conquer me 
if you can. So saying, he gave many grand strokes with his 
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lance, which they returned ; and for upward of an hour he con- 
tinued fighting alone against them all; then clearing his way 
through them, he again leaped over the barriers without any 
hurt; and, armed as he was, jumped up behind the page on 
his courser, saying to the French as he went off, ““ Adieu, gen- 
tlemen. Many thanks to you.” 

After this exploit, Sir Robert and his army left Noyon, and 
on their way set fire to Pont lEvéque, on the river Oise; but 
the knights and squires from Noyon followed them, and took 
several of the English prisoners, all of whom they beheaded. 
You heard lately that the Prince of Wales had ordered his 
forces to assemble at Cognac; thither, then, in obedience came 
the barons, squires, and knights of Poitou and Saintonge; the 
Earl of Pembroke, the Duke of Lancaster, the Earl of Cam- 
bridge, and a vast multitude from the surrounding countries ; 
but the town of Limoges, having been gained to the French, 
by means of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, the dukes of Anjou and 
Berry at this same time broke up their expeditions, and ordered 
their men into different garrisons to carry on the war from 
thence, considering that they had done sufficient in the open 
field. The Prince of Wales was much vexed when he heard 
that the city of Limoges had turned to the French; and though 
he was so ill as to be unable to mount his horse, he determined 
to set out there, and swore he would never leave until he had 
regained it. The place was strong and well defended, and as 
it seemed impossible to take it by assault, he set a large body 
of miners to work. The knights of the town seeing this, made 
countermines, but to no avail, for the prince’s miners changed 
their line of direction as often as they were interrupted; and 
having finished their business, came to the prince, and said: 
“My lord, we are ready, and whenever you please will throw 
down a very large part of the wall into the ditch, through the 
breach of which you may, enter the town without danger.” 

“T wish you, then,” said the prince, “to make good your 
words to-morrow morning at six o’clock.” 

Accordingly, when the time came, the miners set fire to the 
combustibles, and a great piece of the wall fell, which filled 
the ditches; whereupon the English immediately entered the 
town. Then were to be seen pillagers active in mischief. It 
was a melancholy business; all ranks, ages, and sexes cast 
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themselves on their knees before the prince for mercy; but 
he was so inflamed with passion and revenge, that he listened 
to none of them: all were put to the sword wherever they 
could be found. The bishop, who at one period had been 
in imminent danger of his life, escaped with imprisonment. 

The King of France, when informed of the conquest and 
destruction of Limoges, was sadly grieved; and having sum- 
moned his council, it was determined, for the protection of the 
country, to elect a chief commander, to be called constable of 
France; some valiant and enterprising man, to whom all 
knights and squires could pay proper deference; and, after 
due consideration, it was unanimously agreed that Sir Ber- 
trand du Guesclin should be elected, provided he would under- 
take the office. The King wrote to him to this effect. Sir 
Bertrand was at this time in the vicinity of Limoges taking 
castles and forts, which he put under the power of Madame de 
Bretagne, widow of the late Charles de Blois. As soon, how- 
ever, as he received the letter he rode to Paris, where he found 
the King surrounded by the lords of his council. On being 
informed that he had been chosen constable of France, he 
modestly excused himself, saying that “he was not fit for it; 
that he was but a poor knight, and simple bachelor, in com- 
parison with the great lords and valorous men of France, 
however fortune might have favored him.” But the King 
would receive no excuse, and Sir Bertrand was invested with 
the office. 

Soon after Sir Bertrand du Guesclin had been appointed 
constable, he told the King that he wished to form an expedi- 
tion against Sir Robert Knolles and his forces, who were on 
the borders of Maine and Anjou. The King was much re- 
joiced at this, and bade him take any number of men-at-arms 
he pleased, and whatever else he might think right. The 
constable collected his men, and came to the city of Mans, 
and the Lord de Clisson stationed himself in another town 
hard by. Sir Robert was not a little pleased when he heard 
that Sir Bertrand had come to oppose him; and sent to in- 
form Sir Hugh Calverley and other captains of his situation, 
at the same time inviting them to join him. This matter, 
however, was not carried on so secretly but that Sir Bertrand 
and the Lord de Clisson got wind of it, and knew also what 
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was intended on the junction of these forces; they, therefore, 
armed themselves during the night, and marched out, in order 
to take up their position in the open country. This same night 
Sir Thomas Granston and others had left their quarters, and 
were advancing toward Sir Robert Knolles, when, at a place 
called Pont-valain, they fell in with the French, who imme- 
diately charged them. The battle was sharp, long continued, 
and well fought on both sides; but the French were far su- 
perior in number, and gained a complete victory over the 
English, who were all either slain or made prisoners. After 
this victory Sir Bertrand returned to Paris accompanied by 
the Lord de Clisson. i 

This year Pope Urban died at Avignon, and the Cardinal 
de Beaufort, who took the name of Gregory XI, was unani- 
mously elected to succeed him. About the sani€ time, also, 
died in the city of Bordeaux the eldest son of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who were exceedingly grieved at their loss, 
and not without reason. The prince himself, too, was in so 
sad a state of health, that he was advised to return to England; 
and as the advice was given by his physicians, he agreed to it. 
Preparations were made for his departure, and the earls of 
Cambridge and Pembroke were ordered to accompany him. 


With the consent of his barons, he gave up the duchy of Aqui- © 


taine to the care of the Duke of Lancaster in his absence, 
and then took his leave; embarked with the princess and his 
young son, Richard, and meeting with favorable weather soon 
arrived safely at Southampton, and took the road for Windsor. 
The King received his children very kindly, and made many 
inquiries into the state of affairs abroad. The prince stayed 
some time at Windsor, and then retired to his own manor of 
Berkhampstead, about twenty miles distant from the city of 
London. 
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OON after the prince had left Bordeaux, there issued 
from the garrison of Perigord upward of 200 lances of 
Bretons toward the castie of Mont-paon, which the 

governor, who had more French than English courage in him, 
suffered them to take. The Duke of Lancaster immediately 
laid siege to the place, and, after a stout resistance on the 
part of four Breton knights who were defending it, succeeded 
in reducing the castle, and took the four knights prisoners, 
whom, however, he set free upon a ransom being paid. After 
this conquest, the duke reinforced Mont-paon with good men- 
at-arms and captains, and then disbanded his army and went 
back to Bordeaux. The affairs of Poitou were at this time 
much entangled. »Lords and knights opposed each other. 
The strong oppressed the weak, and none received either law, 
justice, or right. Castles and strong places were intermixed ; 
some being French and some English; and these made in- 
cursions on each other and pillaged on all sides without mercy. 
The English gained possession of the castle of Montcontour, 
in Anjou, and by means of it greatly harassed that country. 
We must now return to Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, who had 
been at Paris with the King, since the victory which he gained 
over the English at Pont-valain, as we have just related. It 
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had been told to him, that the English still kept the field in 
Poitou and Guienne, upon which he declared that it was his 
intention to collect a very large army after Candlemas, and 
make an incursion into another part of the prince’s territory, 
in order to be revenged upon them. Accordingly, when the 
time came, he quitted Paris and went to Auvergne, where he 
was joined by the Duke of Berry, the Duke of Bourbon, and 
many other knights and barons. This excursion was gener- 
ally successful; the town and castle of Uzes surrendered upon 
capitulation, and Sir Bertrand gained a very large extent of 
country of which the English before were possessed. 

You have heard of the expedition which Sir Robert Knolles 
commanded in France; we must now-mention that some of 
the English, on their return home, so spoke against him for 
his general conduct, that the King and his council were highly 
displeased with him. Sir Robert, however, sent*6ver to Eng- 
land two of his principal squires, who gave such an explana- 
tion, that all parties were soon satisfied, and he was restored 
to favor. The English and the Flemings were at this time 
not on good terms, but attacked each other whenever they 
met on the seas. These fights, which had lasted some time, 
were generally destructive to the Flemings, who in conse- 
quence resolved to negotiate a peace, which the King of Eng- 
land gladly concluded on a good and solid foundation. About © 
this time died the King of Majorca, who had been left behind 
when the prince and his army quitted Spain, and whom King 
Henry had made prisoner at Valladolid, when he reconquered 
that country. He had been ransomed by the Queen of Naples 
his wife, and the Marchioness of Montferrat his sister ; and was 
engaged in carrying on war against the King of Arragon, 
when he fell sick at Val di Soria, and his disorder increased 
so much that he died there. By reason of his death, the Arra- 
gonians had peace for a long time from that quarter ; however, 
the affairs of Spain were by no means in a peaceable state. 
Don Pedro of Castille had left two daughters; and the Duke 
of Lancaster, who had been a widower since the death of Lady 
Blanche, was strongly advised to marry the eldest of these, 
which for many reasons he was not disinclined to do. The 
wedding took place at a village near the city of Bordeaux, 
and on the day there was a splendid feast, to which were in- 
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vited a number of lords and ladies to add to its magnificence. 
King Henry of Castille heard of this marriage with consider- 
able uneasiness, and by the advice of his council sent to the 
King of France, and concluded with him a treaty of perpetual 
amity, love, and alliance, which was most solemnly sworn to 
be maintained, and neither party was to dissolve or weaken 
it without the other’s consent. 

The duke shortly after his marriage proposed to visit Eng- 
land, and having appointed the Captal de Buch and others 
governors in Guienne, set out with his lady and her sister, 
and arrived at Windsor. About this time, that gallant knight 
Sir Walter Manny died in London, which was a subject of 
great regret to all the barons of England, who loved him for 
his loyalty and prudence. He was buried with great pomp 
in the monastery of the Carthusians, which he had built at 
his own expense. The funeral of this brave warrior was at- 
tended by the King, his children, and very many barons and 
prelates. During the winter (1372) many councils were held 
in England on the state of affairs, and upon the best method 
of conducting them., Two expeditions were planned, one to 
Guienne, the other through Calais into France, and the Earl 
of Pembroke was appointed governor of Aquitaine in room 
of the Duke of Lancaster. 

As soon as the season came for his departure, the earl, 
accompanied by the knights of his household, set out for 
Southampton, where he remained fifteen days waiting for a 
favorable wind, and then sailed for the coast of Poitou. 
King Charles of France, by some means, became perfectly 
acquainted with the greater part of the King of England’s 
pldns, and secretly raised a large naval armament for the 
purposes of a war with him; that is to say, it was done at 
his request, for the navy belonged to King Henry of Castille, 
who sent it in conformity with the treaty which he had lately 
concluded with the French King. This fleet consisted of 
forty large vessels and thirteen barks, well provided with tow- 
ers and ramparts, and was placed under command of four 
valiant men. It happened that on the day preceding the vigil 
of St. John the Baptist, in the year of grace 1372, when the 
Earl of Pembroke and his fleet expected to enter the port of 
La Rochelle, they found that the Spaniards had blocked up 
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the entrance by lying before its mouth, and that they were 
prepared to receive them. The English, therefore, although 
most unequally matched, made themselves ready for imme- 
diate combat. The engagement was very severe, and I can 
assure you they had enough to do; for the Spaniards, who 
were in large ships, had with them great bars of iron and huge 
stones, which they launched from their own vessels in order to 
sink those of the English. By what I have heard from those 
who were present at this engagement, the English showed 
plainly they wished for victory, for never did people exert 
more courage nor fight more bravely; and their great 
prowess raised a mutual spirit of emulation in those opposed 
to them. The battle lasted until night, when each party sepa- 
rated and cast anchor. The inhabitants of La Rochelle saw 
plainly all that occurred, but never attempted toadvance with 
assistance. 

The next day, at high tide, the Spaniards weighed anchor, 
and with a great noise of trumpets and drums formed a line of 
battle, and endeavored to enclose the English, who, observing 
the manoeuvre, drew up their ships accordingly, placing their 
archers in front. As soon as they came to close quarters the 
Spaniards flung out grappling hooks, which lashed the vessels 
together, so that they could not separate. The contest con-~ 
tinued with great fury until nearly nine o’clock, when the Earl 
of Pembroke’s ship was boarded, himself made prisoner, and 
all with him either taken or slain. At some distance the Poi- 
tevins under command of Sir Guiscard d’Angle continued to 
fight; but the Spaniards were too many for them, and who- 
ever may find himself in such a strait of arms as the Earl of 
Pembroke and Sir Guiscard were in on that occasion must 
submit, as they did, to whatever God or fortune may please 
to order. On the afternoon of the day the Spaniards set their 
sails and departed, much, rejoiced at their victory. The Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, were sadly cast down at the defeat 
which they had sustained, and the King sent the Earl of Salis- 
bury into the countries of Poitou and Saintonge, since he was 
much afraid of losing them. Indeed, the constable of France 
had already advanced thither, and taken several places ; among 
others, the castles of Montmorillon and Montcontour. He 
had also formed a junction with the Duke of Berry, and was 
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now laying siege to St. Severe in Limousin. The castle of St. 
Severe belonged to Sir John Devereux, who, as soon as it was 
attacked, sent to Lord Thomas Percy for assistance, and he 
in turn invited the Captal de Buch to join them. When in- 
telligence of this was brought to Sir Bertrand, as he lay before 
the castle, he was by no means alarmed at it, but directly 
ordered a more vigorous assault to be made; upon seeing 
which, the besieged, who now imagined that no aid would 
come to them, opened a treaty, and expressed a desire to sur- 
render to avoid further loss. To this Sir Bertrand agreed, 
and then ordered his army to march into the plain, for he had 
certain intelligence that before evening he would hear or see 
something of the English. “ Gentlemen,” he said to his chief 
commanders, “look to yourselves, for the enemy is advancing, 
and I hope we may have a battle before night.” The English, 
however, were in no hurry to advance when they heard that 
St. Severe had surrendered. 

At this time there were great dissensions in the town of Poi- 
tiers ; three parts wished to turn to the French, but the mayor 
and the rest of the commonalty desired to remain with the Eng- 
lish. Notwithstanding this, the richest citizens and the church- 
men would have the constable sent for; indeed, they secretly 
advised him to make haste, intimating, also, that on his ar- 
rival they would open their gates to receive him. Sir Ber- 
trand was much rejoiced at this, and taking with him 300 men- 
at-arms, who were mounted on their fleetest coursers, they rode 
that day and the night following upward of thirty leagues,} 
with scarcely any repose, by another road than that which the 
English had taken, and by daybreak arrived at Poitiers, where 
they found the gates open to receive them. Had they de- 
layed but one-half hour they would have lost the opportunity, 
for Sir John Devereux and Lord Thomas Percy, who had 
been sent for by the mayor, with 100 spears and as many arch- 
ers, were within one short league of the city. The barons 
and knights of Poitou, as well as those from Gascony and 
England, were thunderstruck at the capture of Poitiers, and 
called a council to inquire in what manner they should act, 
for they saw themselves in great difficulties, and were doubt- 


b Most commentators tell us that preted as miles. It is certainly neces- 
Froissart’s leagues are to be_ inter- sary to do so in this passage, 
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ful in whom they could put confidence. While things were 
in this state, Evan of Wales, who, in consequence of a quarrel 
with the King of England, had sided with France, in com- 
pany with a Spanish admiral, arrived at La Rochelle with a 
fleet of fourteen large ships and eight galleys, and through 
their influence this important place turned to the French in- 
terest, and the inhabitants did homage and fealtye to Sir 
Bertrand as to the King of France. 

After residing four days at La Rochelle, Sir Bertrand re- 
turned to the lords whom he had left at Poitiers, and instantly 
marched off with them to conquer other strong places in Poi- 
tou. They were in numbers full 3,000 lances, and on their 
departure they took several towns and vastles, directing their 
march to Thouars, whither the greater part of the lords of 
Poitou had retired. The French immediately laid siege to 
the place, and harassed much those within, by means of the 
large machines and cannons which they had caused to be made 
at Poitiers and La Rochelle, and brought there. The be- 
sieged, however, having well considered their situation, pro- 
posed a treaty, the terms of which were, “ that there should be 
a truce for them, and all belonging to them, until the ensuing 
Michaelmas, during which time they should let the King of 
England know the state of the town and country; and if with- 
in that period they were not succored by him or his children, 
they then agreed to swear obedience to the King of France.” 
The Captal de Buch, who had been taken prisoner a short 
time before, was conducted to Paris, and placed in confine- 
ment under a strong guard in one of the towers of the temple; 
and the King of France was so much pleased with his prize, 
that he gave the squire who had taken him 1,200 francs. 

According to the treaty, the lords of Poitou sent messen- 
gers to England, who, on arriving there, found the prince 
pretty well recovered in health, and acquainted him with the 
state of affairs abroad. The King, who was present while 
the messengers were in conversation with the prince, ap- 
peared very thoughtful, and after remaining silent for some 
time, said he would shortly go over to France with such a 
powerful army as would enable him to wait for the army of 


F cSee the difference between these two modes of feudal service explained 
in a note in the Introduction. 
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the King of France, and never return to England before he 
had regained all that had been conquered from him. 

By this time the army under command of the Duke of 
Lancaster, which had been ordered to Calais, was complete ; 
and, in consequence of the message which he had received, 
the King changed its destination, and determined that it should 
go to Poitou, Saintonge, and La Rochelle, as being the places 
most in need, and that he and the Prince of Wales would 
accompany it. This army was very numerous and well 
equipped—indeed the fleet that conveyed it was the largest 
that had ever left the shores of England on any expedition 
whatever; but the winds were contrary; and after beating 
about at sea for nine weeks, it was obliged to put back to 
England. When Michaelmas arrived, and there appeared no 
assistance to be hoped for from England, the lords of Poitou 
gave up the city of Thouars, and with it almost all the other 
cities and castles surrendered to the French. The Duke of 
Brittany, who remained peaceably in his duchy, was much 
hurt at these losses of the English; for he said, that such as 
he was the King of England had made him, and in return he 
would most willingly have aided him; but his barons were 
so attached to the interest of France, that he dared not openly 
declare himself. 

Such also was the success of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, that 
in a short time not only all Poitou, but Saintonge and La 
Rochelle, were freed and delivered from the English. Every- 
where he went he placed sufficient garrisons; and when he 
had made all peaceable as far as the river Gironde, he returned 
to Paris. The dukes of Berry, Burgundy, and Bourbon, with 
the greater part of the barons of France, were there already, 
and the King entertained them most handsomely; but the 
honors which he bestowed on Sir Bertrand du Guesclin ex- 
ceeded all the rest. Indeed he seemed as though he could 
not sufficiently testify his regard and esteem for him, and 
detained him constantly about his person at Paris and else- 
where. 

On the seventh of May, 1373, King David of Scotland de- 
parted this life in the city of Edinburgh, and was buried in 
the abbey of Dunfermline, beside Robert Bruce, his father. 
He left behind him no offspring, and was succeeded by his 
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nephew, Robert II of Scotland, who was a fine knight, and 
had eleven sons. 

Orders were now given in England for the Earl of Salis- 
bury, Sir William Neville, and Sir Philip Courtenay, to put 
to sea with a large body of men to guard the coast; for it 
was reported that the Spaniards, and Evan of Wales, were 
on board a fleet with 6,000 men, intending to invade and burn 
the country. These lords, therefore, who had under their 
command forty large ships, without counting sloops, and 
2,000 men-at-arms, not including archers, sailed from Corn- 
wall, and made toward the coast of Brittany, and, on arriving 
at St. Malo, burned in the harbor seven large Spanish ships 
which were lying there. The barons and knights of the coun- 
try were much surprised at this, and declaring that the Duke 
of Brittany had sent for the English, they suspected him more 
than ever, and strengthened all their towns and castles in case 
of danger. The King of France also ordered his constable 
to invade Brittany ; and when the Duke discovered the strong 
feeling which had been excited against him, and that the con- 
stable of France was invading the duchy, he placed his lady 
under the care of Sir John Austin, in the castle of Auray, and 
himself went over to England, having first nominated Sir 
Robert Knolles governor in his absence. The constable of _ 
France took several places of great importance—Rennes, 
Dinan, Vannes, and at length came to Hennebon. The gov- 
ernor of Hennebon, at this time, was an English squire, who 
had with him a garrison which might consist of about four 
score men, without counting the inhabitants of the town. The 
French, on their arrival, began a most violent attack, and 
brought up against the city many large engines and cannons; 
but it was well defended by the inhabitants, assisted by the 
English. Having assaulted it for some time without effect, 
the constable went up to the walls and cried out, “ Attend to 
me, ye men of Hennebon. It is quite certain we must con- 
quer you, and that we will sup in your town this evening. If, 
therefore, any of you be bold enough to hurt even the small- 
est of our boys, I vow to God I will have you all put to death.” 
These words so frightened the inhabitants that they at once 
retired and left the English to defend the town alone; and as 
it was too large for them to guard every part, the army of the 
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constable soon entered and put them all to death except the 
two captains. After this Sir Bertrand marched to Concar- 
neau, which he took, and then to Brest, in which were Sir 
William Neville and Sir Robert Knolles, with 200 men-at- 
arms, and as many archers. This town was hard pressed, and 
would have yielded, had not the Earl of Salisbury (who at 
this season had been cruising on the coast of Brittany) come 
to its relief. 

The Duke of Lancaster had now landed at Calais with up- 
ward of 3,000 men-at-arms, and 10,000 English archers. More 
than three years had elapsed since this expedition had been 
planned, so that it was well provided with all things. Very 
many noble earls and knights joined in it. On leaving Calais, 
this fine army marched in three battalions, in close order, 
with the van always ready for combat. They advanced at the 
rate of about three leagues a day, and at night quartered to- 
gether, keeping a strict and strong watch to prevent surprise. 
In this manner they continued their march, following the 
course of the Somme, which they thought to cross between 
Hamd and St. Quintin. It happened that the Lord de Bour- 
siers was at this time returning from Hainault into France, 
and arrived at Ham just opportunely to assist the inhabitants 
should they be attacked. The English, however, passed on, 
crossed the river, and arrived at Ribemont; but the Lord de 
Boursiers also made for the same place, though by a different 
road: his force might consist of about forty spears and thirty 
cross-bows; and these as they approached the castle, fell in 
with a party of English, about four score men on horseback, 
in advance of the rest, whom they attacked and defeated, and 
happy were they of them who could escape. Another part 
of the duke’s army was also surprised by an ambuscade of 
Burgundians and French, near Soissons, and experienced 
great loss. After these two fatal encounters nothing further 


d The chateau of Ham, about twenty 
leagues from the Belgian frontiers, and 
half way between Brussels and Paris, 
has of late become remarkable as the 
pice of confinement of Prince Louis 

apoleon; and from which, at the very 
time of our writing, he has managed 
very ingeniously to escape. The plan of 
escape appears to have gay devised by 
the prince in council with his physician, 
Dr. Conneau, and his valet, Thelin. 
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The prince assumed a carpenter’s dress, 
and in this disguise succeeded in escap- 
ing the notice of the numerous guards 
who were appointed to watch over him; 
and when he had passed the gates, 
Thelin procured a chaise while the 
prince walked on to St. Quintin: and 
as soon as the chaise overtook him he 
escaped in it to Valenciennes, thence to 
Vallery-sur-Somme, where he em- 
barked for Dover. 
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befell the duke and his army worth mentioning; but they still 
marched onward, keeping in close and good order: and the 
council of the King of France advised him to let them go, 
saying, “By their smoke alone they cannot deprive you of 
your kingdom.” Pope Gregory was sadly grieved at the con- 
tinuance of the war, and earnestly desired to bring about a 
peace; for which purpose he sent the Archbishop of Rouen 
and the Bishop of Carpentras to the King of France, and also 
to the Duke of Lancaster; but each party held so obstinately 
his own opinion, that neither would make any concession. 
The duke, however, shortly after, finished his expedition and 
took up his quarters at Bordeaux, about Christmas. When 
Easter came, the Duke of Anjou, who resided at Perigord, 
made a great muster of his forces, which amounted to 15,000 
on foot, and a large body of Genoese and cross-bows. With 
these he made a campaign into Upper Gascony; Where he met 
with great success. After this a truce was agreed upon be- 
tween the dukes of Anjou and Lancaster and their allies, until 
the last day in August; and they engaged themselves to be, 
in the month of September, in the country of Picardy—the 
Duke of Anjou at St. Omer, and the Duke of Lancaster at 
Calais. When this truce was concluded, the Duke of Lan- 
caster, with many of his noble lords, set out from Bordeaux, 
and returned to England. ' 

Somewhere about this time, the Earl of Pembroke, who 
had been captured by the Spaniards off La Rochelle, was 
ransomed for 120,000 francs, which the Lombards of Bruges 
agreed to pay, should he arrive in good health at Bruges. 

The earl journeyed under passport of the constable through 
the kingdom of. France, but a fever or some other sickness 
overtook him on the road, and he was obliged to travel in a 
litter to the city of Arras, when his disorder increased so much 
as to occasion his death. By this event the ransom of course 
was lost. The earl left one son, who at the time of his father’s 
death was only two years old. 

When the time of the truce which had been entered into be- 
tween the English and French in Gascony had expired, war 
was recommenced. The Duke of Anjou came before La Réole, 
the inhabitants of which, after a three days’ siege, submitted to 
the King of France. Several other towns also did the same. 
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Now, again, a truce was agreed upon between the kings of 
France and England, to last till the first of May, 1375, in all 
the country between Calais and the Somme, but not to inter- 
fere with the other parts of the country which might be at 
war. This was done in order that no harm might happen to 
those lords who, at the instigation of Pope Gregory, were 
going backward and forward to Bruges, negotiating a more 
settled peace. While these negotiations were pending, the 
Duke of Brittany was in England, in great distress about his 
own country, the larger part of which had turned against him. 
The King of England loved him much, and for his comfort 
assured him that he would never agree to any peace with 
France without his being reinstated. The duke humbly 
thanked the King for his great kindness, and not long after 
this assurance assembled 2,000 men-at-arms, and 3,000 arch- 
ers, who all received their pay for half a year in advance, and 
went over to Brittany, where he met with a better reception 
than he could have expected, and regained several of his towns 
and castles. On the part of the King of France, the Viscount 
de Rohan, the lords de Clisson and de Beaumanoir, guarded 
the frontiers of that kingdom against the Duke of Brittany 
and his English followers, who had now advanced before St. 
Brieu. Sir John Devereux was during this time quartered 
near to Quimperlé, and was destroying that part of the coun- 
try. Sir John had caused a small fort, called the new fort, to 
be built in his garrison, in which he himself resided, so that 
none could venture out of the town without being taken. 
Information of this was sent by the townsmen to the Lord de 
Clisson and his company, who immediately marched to this 
new fort, which they surrounded. 

The English before St. Brieu heard of this, and as the Duke 
of Brittany found that they were not meeting with the suc- 
cess they expected, he said to his lords, “ Everything con- 
sidered, we are but losing time here; let us go to the assist- 
ance of Sir John, and if we be able to fall in with those who 
are besieging him in the open field we shall do well.” Upon 
this they immediately departed, taking the road for the new 
fort. The assailants had done so much that they were already 
at the foot of the wall, and dreaded not what might be thrown 
down upon them, since they were so well shielded. Just at 
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this moment a scout came up with all speed, saying, “ My 
lords, make off in haste, for the English are coming with the 
Duke of Brittany, and they are not more than two leagues 
distant.” The trumpet sounded a retreat. Their horses were 
called for, and at full speed they all entered Quimperlé, which 
was hard by, and closed the gates; but scarcely had they raised 
the drawbridge and strengthened the barriers when the duke 
and his forces arrived. They had passed by the new fort and 
spoken to Sir John Devereux, who thanked them for coming; 
and indeed he had good reason for doing so, for without their 
assistance he must very shortly have been made prisoner. 
The duke and the English now formed the siege of Quimperle. 
The archers and foot soldiers advanced with a sharp attack, 
and great determination was shown on both sides, and many 
men were wounded. Every day there were such skirmishes 
and assaults that those in the town saw they could not hold out 
much longer; and there was for them neither means of escape 
nor hope of assistance. Accordingly they thought it best to 
open a treaty of surrender with the duke, who would only 
grant them a respite for eight days, and that with great diffi- 
culty. During the time of the respite, however, two English 
knights, sent by the Duke of Lancaster, arrived at the army 
of the Duke of Brittany, bringing with them deeds engrossed 
and sealed of truces entered into at Bruges, between the kings 
of France and England. To the great joy of the inhabitants, 
the siege was raised forthwith; the duke disbanded his troops, 
except those of his own household, who accompanied him to 
Auray, where his duchess was; and shortly after this, having 
settled his affairs, he again went to England. 

During the period of the truce, on Trinity Sunday, 1376, 
that flower of English knighthood, the Lord Edward of Eng- 
land, Prince of Walese and Aquitaine, departed this life in 


e The reader will remark that Frois- 
sart never once calls Edward, Prince of 
Wales, the Black Prince, nor makes 
any allusion ta the circumstance. This 
title first occurs in a parliamentary rec- 
ord bearing date second year of Rich- 
ard II, and its origin is involved in 
as much obscurity as the celebrated 
Prince of Wales’ feathers, of which we 
have spoken in another note. Sir S. 
Meyrick and other authorities reject the 
traditional account that it was the color 
of the prince’s armor which gave rise 


to the title, and that opinion seems best 
supported which ascribes its origin to 
the brave acts of the prince, and the 
terror which he struck into the French 
nation. Azneas Sylvius, the Bohemian 
historian, says, ‘‘On the feast of St. 
Ruffas, the battle of Cressy was fought 
between the French and the English: 
hence is that day still accounted black, 
dismal, and unlucky.” Barnes, in his 
life of Edward III, remarks, ‘‘ Edward, 
the young Prince of Wales, whom, 
from this time, the French began to 
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the palace of Westminster. His body was embalmed, placed 
in a leaden coffin, and kept until the ensuing Michaelmas, that 
he might be buried with greater pomp and magnificence when 
Parliament was assembled. The King of France, on account 
of his lineage, had funeral service in honor of him performed 
with great magnificence in the Holy Chapel of the palace in 
Paris, which was attended by many prelates and barons of 
the realm. 

After Michaelmas, when the funeral of the princef had 
been solemnized in a manner suitable to his birth and 
merits, the King caused the young Prince Richard to be 
acknowledged as his successor to the crown of England; and 
when Christmas Day came, he had him seated next to him- 
self in royal state, above all his own children. The peace, 
which had from time to time been prolonged in an unsteady 
and unsatisfactory manner, now came to an end, notwithstand- 
ing all the exertions of its most anxious advocates ; and when 
war recommenced, Sir Hugh Calverley was sent over to France 
as governor of Calais. The year following that in which the 
prince died, the King of England was taken dangerously ill 
at Shene, a few miles from London, and departed this life on 
the vigilg of St. John the Baptist. 

This event plunged the whole kingdom into the deepest 
sorrow. Immediately all the passes were ordered to be shut, 
so that no one could go out of the country ; for it was deemed 
advisable that the circumstance should not be known in 
France until the government was settled. At the time of the 
funeral the body of King Edward, with his face uncovered, 
was carried in grand procession, followed by his children, the 
nobles and prelates of England, through the city of London 


call Le Noir, or the Black Prince; ” 
and Echard, carrying out the same 
idea, says, “‘ This year Queen Philippa 
brought forth an admirable son, named 
Edward, and afterwards for his mighty 
acts, called The Black Prince.” 

f Froissart does not mention the 
place of interment, which was the Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury. The tomb of 
the prince, which is in a good state of 
preservation, is an altar tomb of mar- 
ble, having upon it his effigy in brass, 
gilt, and burnished. His head rests on 
his helmet; at his feet lies a lion; the 
margin of the canopy over the tomb is 
pnres with fleur-de-lis and leopards’ 
‘aces, 


gin the primitive times it was the 
custom to pass a great part of the night 
that preceded certain holy-days in re- 
ligious exercises and devotion; these 
exercises, from being performed in the 
night-time, came tu be called Vigiliz, 
vigils or watchings. This practice (so 
agreeable to the direction of _ Holy 
Scripture, where watching is enjoined 
as well as prayer) is retained in the 
English Church, though for obvious 
reasons the public services are in the 
day-time, and not at midnight; the 
fast, however, appertains to the whole 
day.—See Wheatly on ‘“‘ Common Pray- 
er, 
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to Westminster, where he was buried by the side of his Queen. 
In July following, his grandson, Richard, who was only in 
his eleventh year, was crowned with great solemnity at the 
palace of Westminster. The same day, four earls and nine 
knights were created, and the young King was placed under 
the tutorship of that accomplished knight, Sir Guiscard 
d’Angle, to be instructed by him in the paths of virtue and 
honor. The King of France, on being informed of the death 
of King Edward, said, that he had reigned most nobly and 
valiantly, and that his name ought to be remembered with 
honor among heroes. At his request, also, many nobles and 
prelates of his realm assembled, and funeral obsequies were 
performed to the memory of the deceased monarch, in the 
Holy Chapel of the palace of Paris. 

About this time died, in prison, at Paris, Lord John Captal 
de Buch, of whom much has been said. He might have had 
his liberty, if he had been willing to swear that he would not 
carry arms against the King of France; but he was a bold 
and honorable knight, and would not listen to such terms. 
He remained, therefore, five years in confinement, to his great 
discomfort, and at last died. The King of France caused him 
to be interred, and had a solemn service performed over him, 
which was attended by many barons, prelates, and nobles, 
The war now proceeded with great vigor. The King of 
Navarre recommenced hostilities against the French, and the 
Duke of Lancaster invaded Brittany. 


CHAPTER VII 


Expedition of the Duke of Anjou—Evan of Wales—French Strengthen 
Their Alliance with Scotland—Attack upon Berwick—Alexander 
Ramsay—King of Navarre Entreats the Assistance of the English 
—Death of Evan of Wales by Treachery—St. Malo—Garrison of 
Cherbourg—Encounter in the Forest—Sir Thomas Trivet—French 
Knight on His Way to Scotland Arrested in Flanders—State of the 
Church—Rival Claims of Urban and Clement to the Popedom— 
Wars in Flanders—State of the Country Previous to the War—John 
Lyon—Gilbert Matthew—White Hoods and Black Hoods—Ghent 
and Bruges—Siege of Oudenarde. 


OU have before heard related how the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had made an incursion from the borders of 
Picardy, which was very honorable to him as well as 

profitable to the French. I must now tell you that while he was 
thus engaged, the Duke of Anjou resided at the good town 
of Toulouse with the duchess his lady, and was devising, night 
and day, different schemes to annoy and harass the English. 
After a time he set out from Toulouse, accompanied by the 
constable of France, in whom he had the greatest confidence, 
and advanced to Bergerac, of which place Sir Perducas 
d’Albret was governor, whose residence was the small but 
strong castle of Moueux, a short league from Languedoc. 
The duke, with his army, encamped in those fine meadows 
along the river Dordogne; and those companions who were 
desirous of advancing themselves frequently came to the bar- 
riers of the town to skirmish. Sir Thomas Felton was at Bor- 
deaux, and by no means at ease when he heard that his ene- 
mies were but twelve leagues distant, and in such numbers 
that he could not think of opposing them by force; he, there- 
fore, wrote to four of the most powerful barons of Gascony 
to assist him. With these, who made in all about 500 lances, 
he resolved to march toward the French, and see if he could 
not gain some advantage over them. It was reported that a 
party of the enemy were escorting a very large engine, called 
I5I 
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a sow, from La Réole to the siege, and this intelligence was 
very acceptable to Sir Thomas and his company, for they de- 
termined to intercept them. The two parties met; and I must 
say, that in the conflict many a gallant tilt was performed, 
and many a knight and squire unhorsed, and driven to the 
ground. In the end the French were successful, and Sir 
Thomas Felton was taken prisoner; indeed there were but 
few of the English, or Gascons, who were not either captured 
or slain. On the morrow, the engine was applied to the walls 
of the town; and such was its immense power, that the in- 
habitants thought it best to surrender. Sir Perducas and his 
men, however, left the city, and made for the fort of Moncin. 

After the surrender of Bergerac, the Duke of Anjou, with 
all his army, except the marshal of France, who remained be- 
hind to wait for the Lord de Coucy, who was expected that 
evening, took the road to Castillon, to which, off their arrival, 
they immediately laid siege. Castillon soon yielded, as did 
also several other towns and castles in Gascony; some by 
capitulation, and others by storm. At Duras there was a 
severe struggle; the town was taken by storm; but the men- 
at-arms retreated into the castle, which they resolved to de- 
fend, having plenty of provisions with them. The constable 
of France, who had now joined the army, rode up to recon- 
noitre the castle, in order to see on what side it could best be 
attacked. He found it to be a marvellously strong place, and 
everyone said that without a long siege it could not be taken. 
On the morrow this was reported to the Duke of Anjou. “ It 
signifies not,” replied the duke, “for I have said and sworn 
that I will not stir hence until I have this castle under my 
power.” “Then you shall not forswear yourself,” answered 
the constable. And he directly gave orders that the engines 
should be pointed against the walls, and the assault com- 
menced. 

The garrison seeing this, thought it advisable to enter into 
a negotiation, and to surrender the castle, provided their own 
lives were spared; and the duke was persuaded by the con- 
stable to agree to these terms. The Duke of Anjou then 
ordered off men-at-arms to the different towns and castles he 
had taken, and himself returned to Toulouse to see the 
duchess, who had just been delivered of a son. 
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On dismissing Evan of Wales, he said to him, “ You will 
take under your command the Bretons, Poitevins, and An- 
gevins, with whom you will march into Poitou, and lay siege 
to Mortain-sur-mer; and do not quit the place for any orders 
you may receive, even in the King’s name, until you have 
possession of it, for it is a garrison which has done us much 
mischief.” “ My lord,” replied Evan, “as far as shall be in 
my power, I will loyally obey you;” and without delay he set 
out to Mortain-sur-mer, and began the siege. 

Although King Charles of France had never borne arms 
himself, yet he managed to keep up a very sharp war against 
his enemies the English. No French king before him formed 
alliances so well, or paid greater attention to those from whom 
he thought to derive assistance; and at this time, because 
King Richard was very young, and his kingdom unsettled, 
he sent to renew his friendship with the Scots, and also to 
request them to make war upon the English. King Robert 
was by no means disinclined to comply with the French King’s 
request; and without delay assembled his barons, who, as 
soon as the expedition was proposed to them, professed their 
readiness to invade England, either to-day, to-morrow, or 
whenever King Robert pleased. Accordingly, summonses 
were forthwith issued for assembling the forces on a certain 
day in the Merse, which is the country bordering on England. 
Meanwhile, a valiant squire of Scotland, by name Alexander 
Ramsay, set out with forty men, determined upon perform- 
ing some gallant enterprise; he and all his party were well 
mounted, and, after riding the whole night through by-roads, 
came to Berwick at daybreak, where they concealed them- 
selves, and sent a spy to observe the state of the castle, who 
soon returned, reporting that there was no water in the ditches, 
and no one about. Upon hearing this, Ramsay and his com- 
panions left their place of concealment, and advancing, placed 
their ladders against the wall of the castle, which they entered, 
sword in hand, and then immediately hastened to the great 
tower, where Sir Robert Boynton, the governor, slept. Sir 
Robert, hearing his door being cut down, and fancying that 
some of his own men wanted to murder him (for at that time 
he was very unpopular), leaped out of the window into the 
castle ditch, and thus broke his neck.’ The guard of the castle 
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became alarmed at the noise, sounded their trumpets, and 
cried out “ Treason! Treason!” 

John Bisset, the governor of the town of Berwick, heard the 
cry, and apprehending the cause of it, immediately armed him- 
self; and having given orders for the supports of the bridge 
which connected the castle with the town to be broken down, 
sent off a messenger to Lord Percy at Alnwick, to request his 
immediate assistance. ‘Tell my Lord Percy,” he said to the 
messenger, ‘‘ the state you have left me in, and how the Scots 
are shut up in the castle, and cannot get away unless they leap 
the walls.” Had not John Bisset acted so wisely, Alexander 
Ramsay and his men would have gained the whole town; but 
when they attempted to leave the castle, and for this purpose 
let down the bridge, the chains which supported it broke, for 
the pillars on which it should have rested were gone. Ram- 
say finding himself thus caught, determined t defend the 
castle, thinking that it would be strong enough to hold out 
until succor should come from Scotland. 

The messenger, on arriving at Alnwick, was informed_ that 
the Earl of Northumberland was not out of bed; however, as 
his business was urgent, he was admitted without delay, and 
the earl made all possible haste in ordering off succor to Ber- 
wick. The Scots also were not long before they learned the _ 
perilous situation of Alexander Ramsay and his brave com- 
panions, upon which they at once determined to raise the siege 
and reinforce the castle of Berwick. Sir Archibald Douglas 
said, “ Alexander is my cousin, and it is his high birth which 
has caused him to execute so bold a feat as the taking of Ber- 
wick Castle; it behooves us, therefore, to do all in our power 
to assist him.” Accordingly, with permission of the Scottish 
lords, he chose 500 lances from the flower of the army, and 
set off in good order to Berwick. By this time the Earl of 
Northumberland had got together a very large army, which 
had encamped on an extensive heath without the walls of the 
town, awaiting the arrival of the Scots. They had scarcely 
been encamped an hour when the scouts of the Scottish army 
advanced, and having reconnoitred the English, reported what 
they had seen to Sir Archibald and the Scottish knights, who, 
on hearing the account, said, ““ We cannot think that it will be 
profitable for us to advance further to meet the English, for 
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they are ten to one against us, and all tried men. We may 
lose more than we gain.” Sir William Lindsay endeavored 
to persuade them to advance, but to no purpose; for all were 
of opinion that it would be useless; and the English, finding 
the enemy did not intend to attack them, immediately began 
to storm the castle. 

Never did so few men defend themselves so well as these 
Scots, and never was a castle more briskly attacked. After 
some hours the English managed to effect an entrance, 
when they began to slay all they could lay hand on. None 
escaped death except Alexander Ramsay, who was made 
prisoner. 

Not many days after this recapture of Berwick, the earls 
of Northumberland and Nottingham entered Scotland with a 
large army, one division of which marched along Tweedside 
in search of the Scots, and the other, under Sir Thomas Mus- 
grave, quartered in the abbey of Melrose. As soon as Sir 
Archibald Douglas and his cousin, the Earl of Douglas, heard 
that Sir Thomas and his men were at Melrose, they marched 
to meet them, being resolved to fight if the parties were nearly 
equal. They met on the road to Morlaine, where an engage- 
ment commenced, which was well fought on both sides while 
it lasted ; but that was not for any length of time, for the Scots 
were in point of numbers three to one superior to their ene- 
mies. Sir Archibald fought on foot, and wielded before him 
an immense sword, the blade of which was two ells long, and 
so heavy that scarcely any other man could have lifted it from 
the ground. The English made a valiant defence; however, 
they were forced to retreat; and Sir Thomas Musgrave, his 
son, with several other knights and squires, were made pris- 
oners. The earls,of Northumberland and Nottingham, who 
commanded the other division, also failed of their object ; and 
when they heard of the defeat and capture of Sir Thomas, they 
found there was no remedy, and so returned home. 

We must now leave off speaking of the Scots, and turn our 
attention to events which happened on the Continent. This 
year died the Queen of France, and the Queen of Navarre, 
also Pope Gregory XI, and his immediate successor, the Car- 
dinal of St. Peter, who enjoyed the popedom but three days. 
On his death, Bartholomew Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, 
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was made Pontiff, under the title of Urban VI.¢ The late 
Queen of Navarre was sister to the King of France, who, on 
her death, took possession of her two sons, Charles and Peter, 
under the plea that he was their proper guardian, and that he 
had a right to the management of all the lands which the King 
of Navarre held in Normandy until these two children should 
come of age. At this the King, their father, was naturally 
much displeased, and sent to request that his children should 
be restored to him; but the King of France would not listen 
to the request, in consequence of which much angry feeling 
was excited; and because the King of Navarre was detected 
in many wicked machinations and attempts against the life 
of the King of France, this latter monarch swore that he would 
not undertake anything before he had driven him out of Nor- 
mandy, and gained possession for his nephews of every town 
and castle which their father held there. Accordingly, he 
ordered commissioners to Montpellier to put his intention into 
execution. The lords de Coucy and de la Riviere were also 
instructed to lay siege to Bayeux. In this extremity the King 
of Navarre sent over to England to ascertain whether the 
young King Richard and his council would form an alliance 
with him; and if so, he promised that henceforward he would 
be true and loyal to the English, and would place in their 
hands all the castles which he possessed in Normandy. The 
King of England and his council were unwilling to enter upon 
this alliance without first holding a personal interview with 
the King of Navarre, who for this purpose went over to Eng- 
land, and explained his wants in so clear and eloquent a man- 
ner, that he was willingly attended to, and received such 
promises of assistance as caused him to be well satisfied. King 
Charles of France, being wise and subtle (as his whole life 
plainly showed), received information that an army was col- 
lecting in England, but was ignorant whether it was to sail 
to Normandy or to Brittany. On account of these doubts he 
kept in the latter country a large body of men-at-arms, under 
the command of the Lord de Clisson and others, and sent 
orders to the lords de Coucy and de la Riviere to conquer by 
the speediest mode possible all the castles in Normandy, more 

a The election of Bartholomew Prig- will be seen in the course of this his- 


nano to the popedom was the occasion tory. 
of a grievous schism in the church, as 
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especially such as were on the sea-coast. Moreover, he issued 
a special summons throughout his realm for every knight and 
squire, according to his degree, to keep himself prepared to 
march to whatever part he should be ordered. The Duke of 
Anjou had also retained large bodies of men-at-arms from all 
quarters, with the intention of laying siege to Bordeaux. 
While the French were making these preparations, the Duke 
of Lancaster secured the ports of Normandy, so that none of 
the French dared to put to sea; and Sir John Arundel garri- 
soned Cherbourg, which is one of the strongest castles in the 
world, and only to be taken by famine. Sir Robert Knolles 
and Sir Hugh Broc his nephew laid siege to St. Malo, and 
burned and destroyed the country all round it. Here several 
severe assaults were made and most ably resisted, for there 
were in St. Malo men-at-arms not easily to be conquered. 
During the siege, the English had sheds erected, under which 
they could with greater ease carry on their attacks; and 400 
cannons were pointed against different parts of the town. But 
we must leave the English before St. Malo to relate the mel- 
ancholy death of Evan of Wales, which occurred just at this 
time. Evan, according to the instructions which he had re- 
ceived of the Duke of Anjou, had closely blockaded Mortain, 
of which place the Souldich de l’Estrade was governor. Now 
it happened, while the siege was going on, that there came out 
of England from the borders of Wales a Welsh squire named 
John Lambe, who was scarcely a gentleman, for no gentle- 
man would ever have practised such base wickedness. This 
fellow introduced himself to Evan, and falling down on his 
knees, said, in his country’s language, that he had left Wales 
to see and to serve him. Evan, not harboring the least sus- 
picion, received him kindly, and after a time made him his 
chamberlain. Indeed, John won daily on the affections of 
Evan, and there was no one in whom he placed greater confi- 
dence. Now Evan was in the habit, during the siege, of rising 
early, and seating himself before the castle in company with 
this John Lambe, when he had his hair combed and plaited 
by him for a considerable length of time, during which he 
amused himself by viewing the castle and the surrounding 
country. On his last visit to his favorite spot it was early 
morn and fine clear weather. The heat of the night had pre- 
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vented him from sleeping, and on taking his seat as usual on 
the trunk of a tree, he said to John Lambe,b “ Go and seek 
my comb, for it will refresh me a little.” He answered, “ Will- 
ingly, my lord.” However, on his way to seek for the comb, 
or when returning with it, the devil must have entered the 
body of this John ; for with the comb he brought a short Span- 
ish dagger that had a broad point, and stuck it into Evan’s 
body, so that he fell down dead. After this the assassin, leav- 
ing the dagger in the body, went silently to the barriers of the 
castle, made himself known to the guards, and was conducted 
by them to the Souldich de I’Estrade. 

“ My lord,” said he, “I have delivered you from one of the 
greatest enemies you ever had.” “ From whom?” demanded 
the Souldich. “ From Evan of Wales,” answered John: and 
he then related to him the circumstances you haye just heard. 
Upon this the Souldich shook his head, and eying him with 
anger, replied, “ Thou hast murdered him; but know from me, 
that if we did not reap so much advantage from thy wicked 
deed, I would have thy head cut off. What is done cannot be 
undone. But such a death is unworthy of a gentleman, and 
we shall have more blame than praise for it.” Thus died Evan 
of Wales,¢ by a wicked and treasonable act, to the great grief 
of the army and all people, particularly of King Charles of 
France. 

The lords de Coucy and de la Riviere took many places in 
Normandy. Evreux submitted to them after a siege of some 
time, and they then set out to join the leaders of the French 
army at Rouen, where the King was residing, in order to learn 
what was the next thing for them to do, for they had heard 
that the English’ were besieging St. Malo. Thither accord- 
ingly they were sent; and as the English were obliged to be 
continually armed and ready for battle, when they heard that 
the French were advancing they had no leisure to continue the 


bIt would appear from the following 
extract from the Fcedera, under the 
year 1381, of payments made on account 
of the war in Aquitaine, that John 


services, qu’il afait a Monsieur le 
prince, que Dieu assoile, et fera au roi 
q’ore est, come de la mourt de You de 
Galles.—C. francs.” 


Lambe was sent on purpose to murder 
Evan: 

“Item paie le XVIII. jour de Sep- 
tembre 4 Johan Lambe et a ses deux 
compagnions, en recompensacion et re- 
garde, si bien de les bons et agréables 


c After all the inquiries I have been 
able to make, I have not succeeded in 
identifying Evan of Wales with any 
known character in the old Welsh 
books.—Johnes’ Froissart’s Notes. 
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assault, except by their cannon, and by setting some miners to 
work. 

About this time some English and Gascon knights came 
suddenly down the Garonne, and raised the siege of Mortain. 
The English also recovered several strong castles from the 
French in the Bourdelois. The mine at St. Malo, mean- 
while, proceeded rapidly; but the inhabitants had some sus- 
picion of it. Indeed, they did not fear the other assaults, for 
the town was well provided with all sorts of stores and artillery 
for two years, if necessary; wherefore they considered how 
they might best counteract the mine, and after much difficulty 
they succeeded in their attempt. Their success, however, was 
in some sort accidental, for things fell out with extraordinary 
good fortune for them. It was understod that the English 
kept a very negligent watch; and, relying upon this, Mor- 
fonace, the governor of St. Malo, and a small company, sallied 
out of the town, at a time when they imagined the army would 
be fast asleep, to the place where the miners were engaged, 
who had but little more to do to complete their work; they 
then set about destroying the mine; and some of the work- 
men who were within were never seen afterward, as the earth 
fell upon them. Morfonace and his company having finished 
this business, declared they would awaken the guard next the 
town, in order that they might know with what success their 
gallantry had been crowned; and this they did by shouting 
their war cry, cutting down the tents, and slaying all they met. 
They then retreated into St. Malo without having sustained 
any loss. The Duke of Lancaster returned to England, and 
Sir John Arundel went to Cherbourg to reinforce that garri- 
son. Between Cherbourg and Valognes are large forests ex- 
tending even as far as Coutances. Now, Sir Oliver du Gues- 
clin, brother to the constable of France, imagined that he 
might be able, by means of these forests, secretly to approach 
Cherbourg, and surprise it; at any rate, he determined to try 
the project. So, taking with him about fifteen lances, and 
some guides who were acquainted with the country, he set 
out one morning from Valognes, continuing his march until 
he had passed through the forest opposite to Cherbourg. 
That same day Sir John Arundel had visited the town of 
Valognes for pleasure, and had brought with him a squire of 
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Navarre, called John Coq, as a guide, who was informed that 
the French were reconnoitring the place. ‘“‘ My lord,” said 
John Coq, “I have heard that Sir Oliver du Guesclin has 
passed the wood, and is examining our castle; let him be pur- 
sued, and I think I can conduct you in such a manner that he 
must fall into our hands.” “ By my faith,” replied Sir John, 
“T am very willing so to do.” 

They armed themselves accordingly, in number about one 
hundred lances, and entered the forest without the French 
knowing anything about it. Sir Oliver, meanwhile, finding 
the place of such strength that it was impossible to besiege it, 
took the same road back to Valognes by which he had come. 
He had not marched above three leagues before Sir John and 
his company, who had been very accurately conducted, came 
up, and shouting, “ Our lady for Arundel!” began to charge. 
Sir Oliver, upon hearing these words, heartily Wished himself 
at Valognes, and mounted a fleet courser in hopes of escap- 
ing; but John Coq, like a valiant man-at-arms, pursued him 
so closely that at last he made him his prisoner; ten or a dozen 
more also were taken; the rest saved themselves among the 
trees, and escaped to tell Sir William des Bordes how they 
had fallen into an ambuscade, and that Sir Oliver and others 
had been made prisoners. The news of this capture caused 
great grief to the knights and squires at Valognes, and equal 
joy when reported in England. Sir Oliver remained a 
prisoner for some time until he was ransomed. After this 
encounter, Sir John Arundel reinforced the garrison of Cher- 
bourg, and then returned to England. 

We must now leave Cherbourg for awhile and speak of the 
Lord Neville, the seneschal of Bordeaux, Sir Thomas Trivet, 
and others. The Lord Neville, who resided at Bordeaux, had 
good information that the Infanta of Castille, with a large 
army of Spaniards, was besieging the good city of Pampeluna, 
where the Viscount de Chastillon and the Lord de l’Escut with 
several others were shut up; but he knew nothing of the King 
of Navarre. The inhabitants of Bordeaux entreated him not 
to leave them while the Bretons held any forts near: they told 
him also that the garrison of Bersat was doing much injury 
to the country. This garrison, then, he resolved to reduce; 
and the same day that the detachment returned to Bordeaux 
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after conquering Bersat, the King of Navarre unexpectedly 
arrived there, and entreated the English to come to the assist- 
ance of Pampeluna, which they promised to do. The siege 
of Pampeluna was carried on with great vigor, and the city 
would undoubtedly have been taken by the Spaniards had it 
not been for the great prudence and watchfulness of the vis- 
count the governor, who had under him about 200 Gascon 
spears. At last, after much delay, the promised English 
succors arrived under command of Sir Thomas Trivet; and 
as soon as the Spaniards heard of it, they quitted their quarters 
and marched off. The garrisons in Navarre manifesting no 
inclination to make excursions during the winter, the Span- 
iards in a short time entirely dispersed, and King Henry, 
accompanied by his Queen and children, went to reside at 
Seville. Sir Thomas Trivet and his companions quartered at 
Tudela, and having met with no adventure since they entered 
Navarre, they determined to make an excursion into Spain 
to perform something for their pay. 

Accordingly they loaded their horses with all sorts of pro- 
visions, and marching away, encamped on Christmas eve in 
a fair meadow, by a river side, at the foot of Mount Montcain, 
which separates the three kingdoms of Navarre, Castille, and 
Arragon. This day the weather was very fine and wondrous 
hot. After dinner, the captains assembled in council to de- 
termine upon what should be done, when it was resolved to 
set out that night so as to arrive at Soria, and scale the walls 
of it by dawn on Christmas Day. Three hundred lances only 
were to be employed on this adventure, under command of 
Sir Thomas Trivet and Count Pullois. About two o’clock, 
after midnight, these were armed, mounted, and on their road; 
but as soon as they-had gained the plain on the other side of 
the mountain, it began to snow and hail so fast that the ground 
was all covered, and the men lost each other; however, after 
some delay, Sir Thomas collected about forty lances and sent 
them forward to Soria, in order to draw out the javelin-men 
who were guarding it. A combat immediately took place, and 
the garrison would have roughly treated this detachment, if 
more of Sir Thomas’s men had not fortunately advanced to 
their assistance and charged the javelin-men at full gallop with 
spears in their rests, so that at the first shock many of them 
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were killed and wounded, and the remainder driven back to 
the town. On the morrow, which was St. Stephen’s Day, the 
English retired to a town in Navarre called Quasquan, where 
they met the King. After this excursion Sir Thomas made 
another to the town of Alfaro in Castille, which was attended 
with a similar result to the last. Peace was then concluded 
between the kings of Spain and Navarre; and not many 
months after the King of Spain died, and was succeeded by 
his son John, from which time commenced a war between 
Portugal and Castille which lasted a considerable time, as you 
will hear in the course of this history; but we must return to 
the affairs of France. 

Though King Charles never quitted his closet or his amuse- 
ments, his sagacity and subtlety enabled him to reconquer all 
that his predecessors had lost in the field. The wily monarch 
knew that there was a mortal hatred between the Scots and 
the English, and sought to turn it, as he did everything else, to 
his own account. For this purpose he determined to send 
one of his knights to King Robert, to examine into the state 
of the country, and see whether it were in a condition to carry 
on any effectual war, for Evan of Wales during his lifetime 
had often told him that the most certain way of disturbing 
England was by means of Scotland. The knight selected was _ 
Peter Lord de Bournezel, who was fully instructed how to 
proceed, and on taking leave the King made him remember 
to maintain such state as became a royal amibesee 
promising that he would defray all his expenses. 

The knight accordingly set out on his journey and con- 
tinued his route until he came to Sluys, where he was detained 
fifteen days by unfavorable winds. During this time he lived 
most magnificently, and gold and silver were in as much pro- 
fusion in his apartment as if he had been a prince. Music 
announced his dinner, and wherever he went a handsome 
sword richly emblazoned with his arms was carried before 
him. Moreover, his servant paid well for everything he had. 
Many of the towns-people were much astonished at this ex- 
travagance, and the bailiff of the place undertook to mention 
the circumstance to the Earl of Flanders, his master, who at 
that time resided at Bruges. The earl, having considered the 
matter awhile, ordered the ambassador to be brought to him; 
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and the knight, much to his astonishment, was arrested, and 
most unceremoniously conducted by the bailiff to Bruges. 
Upon being brought into the apartment of the earl, he cast 
himself on his knees, saying, “ My lord, I am your prisoner ; ” 
at which words the earl with much warmth replied, “ How, 
rascal, do you dare to call yourself my prisoner when I have 
only sent to speak with you? The subjects of my lord may 
very freely come and speak with me, but thou hast ill-acquitted 
thyself by remaining so long at Sluys without visiting me; I 
suppose thou disdainedst it.” ““ My lord,” replied the knight, 
“saving your displeasure ’’—but the Duke of Brittany, who 
was with the earl, interrupted him by saying, “It is by such 
tattlers and jesters as you that the kingdom of France is 
governed ; you manage the King as you please, but such fel- 
lows shall yet be hanged until the gibbet be full of them.” 
The knight was much terrified at these words: but he found 
that it was far better for him to be silent than to attempt any 
reply, and watching his opportunity quietly withdrew from 
the presence of the earl. On his return to Sluys, he deter- 
mined not to risk further the dangers of his journey, and so 
made the best of his way back again to Paris. 

You may easily imagine that the King of France was much 
surprised at the knight’s return, and that the knight gave an 
account of everything that had befallen him in Flanders, in 
order to excuse himself for not having obeyed the King’s 
orders. It happened, while Sir Peter was relating the events 
of his journey, that there were present several knights of the 
King’s chamber; among others, Sir John de Guistelles, of 
Hainault, cousin to the Earl of Flanders, who, thinking that 
he was speaking somewhat too freely, interrupted him by say- 
ing, “Sir knight, I cannot bear to hear my dear cousin so 
slightingly spoken of; and if you mean to affirm that by his 
act he prevented you from fulfilling your orders, I challenge 
yot to the field, and here is my glove.” The knight was not 
slow to reply, “ Sir John, I do affirm that what I have spoken 
is the truth; and if you wish to say that it is not so, I will take 
up your glove.” To which Sir John made answer, “I do say’ 
it is not so.” Upon this the King interfered by saying, 
“Come, come, we will have no more of this,’’ though he was 
well pleased that Sir Peter had spoken so frankly, and so well 
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answered the challenge of Sir John; for he himself was no 
friend to the Earl of Flanders, and shortly after wrote to him 
a very sharp letter, containing also menaces because he had 
kept with him the Duke of Brittany, whom the King con- 
sidered as his enemy. The earl wrote back, making the best 
excuses he could; these, however, were of no avail, for the 
King was so bent upon a quarrel, that he sent to him even a 
sharper letter than the former, in which he declared that if he 
did not send away his enemy the Duke of Brittany, he would 
look upon him in the same light. When the earl saw that the 
King of France was implacable, he resolved to have the letters 
shown to the principal towns in Flanders, and to request 
deputies to meet him for the purpose of determining what 
should be done. The deputies came without delay, and the 
earl explained to them the demand which the Ming of France 
had made; as soon as he had finished speaking, they answered 
unanimously, ‘ My lord, it is our wish that the Duke of Brit- 
tany remain; and we know not that prince, however great he 
may be, who shall resolve to make war upon you, but shall 
find in your earldom of Flanders 200,000 men completely 
armed.” This reply was, of course, very acceptable to the 
earl, who cordially thanked the deputies, and dismissed them. 
The Duke of Brittany remained at the Court of the Earl of 
Flanders as long as he liked to stay, and then paid a visit to 
England. 

The King of France heard of all that passed, and of the 
earl’s great popularity, at which he was sadly indignant; but 
as he had no remedy, he contented himself with declaring that 
the earl was the proudest prince alive. While the Duke of 
Brittany was in England, information was brought to him 
that the Duke of Anjou was carrying the war into his terri- 
tory—that many of the principal towns, as well as many 
knights and squires, had armed themselves in his name 
against the French; but notwithstanding these favorable 
symptoms, he was afraid to return; neither did his own coun- 
cil, the King of England, or the Duke of Lancaster, advise 
him to do so. The castle of Cherbourg was still in the hands 
of the English, having Sir John Harlestone for its governor; 
and through the extensive forest with which it was surrounded 
the garrison made frequent excursions, and overran much of. 
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the country round about. It happened one day, that a party 
of French troops out on an excursion, consisting of Sir Lance- 
lot de Lorris and some others, fell in with some of the garri- 
son of Cherbourg, who had left the castle as usual to plunder 
and destroy. As soon as they met, like knights and squires 
desirous of fighting, all dismounted except Sir Lancelot, who 
with his lance in its rest, and his target on his neck, requested 
a tilt in honor of his lady. On the side of the English there 
were several knights and squires who had bound themselves 
in like manner by vows of love, and who were quite ready to 
fight—I believe it was Sir John Copeland who accepted the 
challenge. They charged each other gallantly, and most 
dreadful blows were given on both sides. Sir Lancelot, how- 
ever, was so severely struck by the English knight, that his 
shield and armor were pierced, and himself mortally wounded. 
It was a sad pity, for he was an expert knight, young and 
handsome, and there, as elsewhere, sincerely lamented. After 
this a general encounter ensued, many of the French knights 
and squires were slain, and many carried off as prisoners to 
Cherbourg, where they. met Sir Oliver du Guesclin, who was 
still in confinement. 

I have for some time been silent on the affairs of the Church, 
to which it now becomes necessary that I should refer. You 
have heard of the election of Cardinal Prignano to the pope- 
dom under the title of Urban VI; I must now tell you that 
he was of such a choleric and obstinate disposition, and so 
very haughty in the execution of his office, that the cardinals 
determined, on a proper opportunity, to make another elec- 
tion; their choice fell upon Sir Robert de Geneva, son of the 
Count of Geneva, who took the name of Clement. Urban 
was at Tivoli passing the vacation when he heard of the new 
election ; and finding that Clement had a large body of troops 
in the strong castle of St. Angelo, he became greatly alarmed, 
and would not return to Rome. Moreover, King Charles of 
France acknowledged Clement to be the true Pope, as did 
also the King of Spain, the Earl of Savoy, the Duke of Milan, 
the Queen of Naples, and the whole of Scotland; but Ger- 
many declared itself in favor of Urban, and also Lord Lewis 
of Flanders, who took every opportunity to oppress the Clem- 
entists. Thus was the Christian world divided, and churches 
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set at variance ; nor did these disputes end without loss of life; 
for large bodies of men collected in and about Rome in favor 
of Urban, and rescued the castle of St. Angelo from the Bre- 
tons who had been placed there by Clement, under command 
of Sir Silvester Budes, to support his interest. These again 
shortly after rallied, and entering Rome while the principal 
persons of the city were engaged in council at the capitol, 
slew and wounded many of the inhabitants, and then made 
good their escape under cover of the night. In this miserable 
situation were Rome and its neighborhood on account of two 
popes, and even those who had been in no way concerned in 
the business had to pay dearly for it. Pope Clement and his 
cardinals fixed their residence at Fondi; and not long after 
the assumption of his dignity, the Queen of Naples,¢ in com- 
pany with her husband, the Lord Otho of Batinswick, paid 
him a visit, in order to place at his disposal all the territories 
which belonged to her, but which the Lord Charles Durazzo 
had seized upon, that the Pope might give them to whomso- 
ever he pleased who should be able to regain them. Clement 
accepted the gift, and having heard that Urban and the 
Romans were desirous of gaining over the Neapolitans to their 
interest, he himself retired from Fondi to Avignon, and pre- 
sented the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily to the Duke of 
Anjou, who was a rich and powerful prince, and who signified 
his determination to visit those parts with such an army as 
would enable him to resist all the enemies of the Queen. 
At this period there was in Tuscany a right valiant English 
knight named Sir John Hawkwood, who had been employed 
by Pope Urban and his successor Pope Gregory in their wars 
with the Milanese; the Romans, therefore, and Urban, on 
Clement leaving Italy, resolved to send for Hawkwood and 
appoint him commander-in-chief of their forces. Their offers 
were so handsome that he immediately accepted them, and in 
company with the Romans defeated a large body of Bretons 
under command of Silvester Budes, the greater part of whom 
were either taken or slain. Silvester was carried to Rome, 
where he was in great danger of being beheaded; and, to say 
the truth, it would have been more to his honor had this 
happened to him, for he and another squire of Brittany were 
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afterward, on a suspicion of treason, put to death at the city 
of Mascon, by order of Pope Clement. Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin, who was related to this Silvester Budes, was much 
enraged at his death, and had he himself lived longer, he would 
certainly have revenged it. Such was the state of affairs in 
these countries; but for the present we must leave them, and 
speak of the war in Flanders, which began about this time. 

The country of Flanders before the commencement of the 
war was so fertile and well cultivated that it produced every- 
thing in most marvellous abundance ; however, it was destined 
to change its character, for the pride and jealousy of the chief 
barons, which set the several cities at variance, soon inter- 
rupted tillage, and caused the greatest devastation every- 
where. The earl, who was a wise and prudent man, did all 
in his power to prevent these differences, which so weakened 
his kingdom, and at the same time rendered it the less formid- 
able to his neighbors; but, alas! the devil labors night and 
day to cause warfare, where good men wish for peace and 
harmony, and he well knows how to accomplish his end. 
Thus, indeed, it fell out in Flanders, as you will see by what 
follows : 

During the time that the Earl of Flanders was in his 
greatest prosperity, there was a citizen of Ghent, by name 
John Lyon, subtle and enterprising, and very much in favor 
with the earl. This man, having been banished from Ghent, 
on account of some murder in which he had been con- 
cerned, retired to Douay, where the earl, who is said to 
have been the promoter of the murder, supported him in 
the greatest affluence, after a while recovered for him his 
freedom, and made him deacon of the pilots, which office 
might be worth about 1,000 francs a year. At the same 
time there was a family in Ghent called the Matthews, con- 
sisting of seven brothers, who were the most considerable of 
all the pilots. One of these, by name Gilbert Matthew, from 
jealousy and other causes, bore in secret great hatred toward 
this John Lyon, and determined, without striking a blow, to 
do him the greatest injury in his power. With this view he 
got acquainted with one of the earl’s chamberlains, and in the 
course of conversation with him took an opportunity of say- 
ing, that if the Earl of Flanders pleased he might gain every 
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year a handsome revenue from the pilots ; that it might be col- 
lected on the foreign trade, provided John Lyon, the deacon, 
would acquit himself honestly. This hint was conveyed by 
the chamberlain to the earl, who (like other great lords, natur- 
ally eager of gain) ordered Gilbert Matthew to be sent for. 
Gilbert was introduced accordingly, and made his scheme ap- 
pear so reasonable, that the earl agreed to adopt it. John 
Lyon was forthwith sent for, and in Gilbert’s presence the earl 
proposed the scheme to him. Now John saw at once that 
this was not a reasonable demand, and consequently said, 
“What you require, as it seems at Gilbert’s proposing, I can- 
not execute alone; it will be too heavy upon the mariners.” 
However, the earl persisted, and John replied that he would 
do the best in his power. 

When this conference was over, Gilbert Matthew, whose 
only object was to ruin John Lyon, went to his six brothers 
and said to them: ‘ You must now give me every possible 
assistance, and we shall effect our purpose. A meeting is to 
be held about this tax; now, notwithstanding all I may say at 
the meeting, you must refuse to comply. I will dissemble, 
and argue that if John Lyon did his duty, this ordinance 
would be obeyed. I know the earl well; and sooner than 
lose his point, John Lyon will be displaced from his office, 
which will be given to me, and then, of course, you can com- 
ply. With regard to the other mariners, we are too powerful 
for them to oppose us.” 

The six brothers agreed to do exactly as Gilbert had di- 
rected them, and at the meeting everything turned out as he 
wished; for John was deposed, and the office given to 
Gilbert. Not contented with having effected the ruin of their 
unhappy victim, one of the brothers wanted to contrive to 
have him put to death; but to this the others would not agree, 
saying that he had done them no wrong, and that no man 
ought to lose his life but by sentence of a judge. Things went 
on quietly for some time, until the people of Bruges began 
to make a canal from the River Lys. This canal had often 
before been attempted; but as the inhabitants of Ghent con- 
sidered it to be injurious to the interests of their town, it was 
always opposed by them. On the present occasion the Earl 
of Flanders had sanctioned the plan, and even sent pioneers 
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with a body of men-at-arms to guard them in the execution 
of their work. 

As chance would have it, one day a woman on her return 
from a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Boulogne, being weary, 
sat down in the market-place of Ghent; when many people 
collected around her asking whence she came. ‘“ From Bou- 
logne,” said the woman; ‘“‘and I have seen on my road the 
greatest curse that ever befell the town of Ghent; for there 
are upward of five hundred men laboring night and day to 
open a canal for the Lys, and if they be not immediately pre- 
vented, the course of that river will soon be turned.” This 
speech of the woman was echoed far and wide, and served to 
inflame men’s minds in all directions. Many said, that if John 
Lyon had been deacon no such attempt would ever have been 
made; and to him they resorted for advice. John thought 
this a favorable opportunity to redress the injury he had re- 
ceived; however, he did not wish to seem to thrust himself 
forward; but when prevailed upon to speak, after much en- 
treaty, said: “ Gentlemen, if you wish to put an end to this 
business, you must renew an ancient custom which formerly 
existed in this town of Ghent. I mean you must first put on 
white hoods and choose a leader.” 

“We will have itso! We will have it so!” was heard on all 
sides. ‘“ We will put on white hoods.” 

White hoods were accordingly provided, and given out to 
those who preferred war to peace; and John Lyon was elected 
chief. Most willingly did he accept the office, for he rejoiced 
at the opportunity of embroiling the towns of Ghent and 
Bruges with each other, and with the earl, their lord. Gilbert 
Matthew, on the other hand, was by no means well pleased, 
when he saw in what numbers the white hoods had collected. 
News was soon carried to the pioneers that a large force from 
Ghent was coming against them, upon which they immediately 
left their work, and returned to Bruges; so that John Lyon 
and his party returned to the town without any encounter. 
During the same week in which these white hoods had placed 
themselves under command of John Lyon, another cause of 
distrust originated at Ghent, by some persons who were 
alarmed for its franchises; which circumstance also favored 
greatly John’s desire of embroiling the town. The hope of 
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success made him more active than ever. He spread secret 
rumors in different parts, and took every opportunity of sug- 
gesting, “‘ that never could the privileges of any town be prop- 
erly maintained when offices were put to sale,” intending this 
in allusion to the manner in which Gilbert Matthew had become 
possessed of the deaconship. Moreover, he frequently ha- 
rangued the people in public; on which occasions he spoke so 
well, and with so much art, that he always left them highly 
impressed in his favor. At length the men of Ghent deter- 
mined to send to the Earl of Flanders requesting a redress of 
their grievances, and especially that he would put a stop to 
the canal. The earl, thinking to abolish the white hoods, 
immediately granted the request; but John Lyon, who was 
present when the earl’s answer was received, thus addressed 
the meeting: “My good people, you see clearly at present 
the value of these white hoods. Do they not guard your privi- 
leges better than those of the red and black, or hoods of any 
other color? Be assured, then, by me, that as soon as they 
shall be laid aside, I will not give three farthings for all your 
privileges.” 

This speech had the desired effect upon the people, and 
they determined to do as John Lyon had advised them. But 
Gilbert Matthew, who was very ill at ease, concerted a plan 
with the earl to arrest John and some of the principal of the 
white hoods, hoping thereby to disperse the rest. With this 
view the bailiff of Ghent came to the town with about 200 
horsemen; galloped up the streets with the earl’s banner in 
his hand, and posted himself in the market-place, where he 
was joined by Gilbert and several others. John Lyon, sus- 
pecting what was intended, immediately got together a large 
body of his men, for they were instructed to be always ready, 
and ordered them to advance. The moment Gilbert Matthew 
and his party saw the, white hoods advancing they left the 
bailiff, and ran off as fast as they could. John Lyon on enter- 
ing the market-place, without saying a word seized the bailiff, 
and slew him. He then ordered the earl’s banner to be 
dragged through the dirt, and torn to pieces; and, upon see- 
ing this, the men-at-arms took to flight, and left the town, 
which the victorious party pillaged as they pleased. 

After this event, several of the wisest and richest of the citi- 
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zens in Ghent, tired of these constant contentions, called an 
assembly, in which it was debated how they could best make 
up matters with the earl, and promote the advantage of the 
town. John Lyon and the other leaders of the white hoods 
were invited to attend; indeed, without them they would not 
have dared to assemble. Many proposals were made, and 
long debates ensued; at last, however, it was determined to 
elect twelve of the most respectable inhabitants, who should 
entreat the earl’s pardon for the murder of the bailiff, and en- 
deavor by this means to obtain peace; but in this peace every 
person was to be included, and nothing moved in the business 
hereafter. 

This resolution was acted upon; and on an appointed day 
twelve citizens waited upon the earl, who pleaded their cause 
so well, and appeared so contrite, that the earl was on the 
point of pardoning all the outrages that had been committed, 
when he received information that the castle of Andreghien 
had been burned to the ground. ‘“ Burned!” replied the earl 
to the messenger who brought the intelligence. ‘And by 
what means?” 

“ By an accidental fire, as they say,” was the reply. 

“ Ah! ah!” answered the earl. ‘“‘ Now it is all over; there 
can never be peace in Flanders while John Lyon lives.” 

Then sending for the deputies from Ghent, he said to them: 
“Wretches, you supplicate my pardon with sword in hand. 
I had acceded to your wishes; and your people have been 
base enough to burn down my favorite castle. Was it not 
sufficient to have murdered my bailiff, and trampled on my 
banner? Quit my presence directly ; and tell the men of Ghent 
that they shall never have peace until they shall have given 
up to me to be beheaded those whom I shall point out.” 

The earl was right in his conjecture. It was, indeed, John 
Lyon, and a refractory band of white hoods under him, who, 
discontented with the proposal of the assembly, had actually 
destroyed the beautiful castle of Andreghien while the depu- 
ties were at Male in conference with the earl. Of course the 
poor deputies knew nothing of John Lyon’s intention; and, 
like people perfectly innocent, endeavored to excuse them- 
selves; but in vain. The earl was now so much enraged that 
he would not listen to them; and as soon as they had left he 
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summoned all the knights of Flanders, and every gentleman 
dependent on him, to be advised by them how he could best 
revenge himself on the people of Ghent. 

This was the very thing that John Lyon wanted; for the 
people of Ghent would now be obliged to make war, whether 
they liked it or not. He, therefore, seized the opportunity, 
and having collected the white hoods, publicly harangued the 
people, and advised them without delay to get together all the 
support they could from the neighboring towns, and make an 
attack upon Bruges. Such even now was his influence, that 
in a short time he mustered a very large army, and placing 
himself at their head, advanced to Bruges, which town was so 
taken by surprise, that after a short parley at the wicket, the 
burgomaster and magistrates opened the gates, and the men 
of Ghent entered. A formal alliance was then drawn up, which 
the men of Ghent and Bruges mutually swore to keep, and to 
remain forever as good friends and neighbors. 

On their way home the men of Ghent marched to the town 
of Damme, which likewise opened its gates and received them 
courteously. While at Damme John Lyon was seized with a 
sudden sickness, which caused his body to swell exceedingly ; 
the night he was taken ill he had supped with some ladies of 
the town, and many said that he was poisoned. Of this I 
know nothing; but I do know that the next day he was placed 
on a litter and carried to Ardenbourg, where he died, to the 
great grief of all his followers, who were at first thrown into 
the utmost confusion by the event. However, the alliance 
between Ghent and Bruges continued ; and they were not long 
in choosing for themselves four of their chief men as leaders, 
who set about increasing their power by entering into a treaty 
with Ypres and several other towns. The Earl of Flanders, 
though not a little pleased at being free from so troublesome 
an enemy as John Lyon, was at the same time much vexed 
when he heard that the inhabitants of Ypres had turned against 
him; and fearful lest the men of Ghent should endeavor to 
gain Oudenarde, he sent thither a strong reinforcement of 
knights and squires from Flanders, Hainault, and Artois. 
Notwithstanding these preparations, the men of Ghent did at- 
tack the place, and continued the siege with much loss both 
to themselves and the inhabitants for many days. While the 
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four chiefs lay before Oudenarde, information was brought 
that the Earl of Flanders was at Dendremonde, with his cousin 
the Duke de Mons and several other knights. Thither, then, 
they determined to send about 6,000 men to make an assault 
upon the place. By means of some country people, the garri- 
son of Dendremonde heard of their intention and prepared 
accordingly. 

At daybreak the enemy advanced by land and also in boats 
on the Scheld, and prepared for instant assault. The trumpet 
of the castle sounded at their approach, and everyone made 
ready. A most vigorous attack commenced, which was kept 
up during the whole day; but the castle was so strong and so 
well defended that it could not easily be taken, and after con- 
siderable loss the assailants thought it best to retire to Oude- 
narde. The siege of Oudenarde continued for a long time, 
and as the men of Ghent were masters of the river and of the 
adjoining country, no provisions could be introduced into the 
town. Among the many attacks made upon it, there was one 
which lasted a whole day, and which was far more vigorous 
than the rest. Upon this occasion many new knights were 
created from Flanders, Hainault, and Artois, who, desirous 
of distinguishing themselves, advanced to the barriers, when 
several skirmishes took place; and so regardless of death were 
they, that when those in front of the line were slain or dis- 
abled, the rear dragged them away and took their places; 
still the town would not yield. 

Now, to say the truth, this war against his subjects was 
highly displeasing to the Earl of Flanders. His mother also, 
the Lady Margaret of Artois, blamed him much for it, and 
earnestly desired to bring it to an end; with this view she 
wrote to the Duke of Burgundy. requesting his interference. 
The duke, to whom the heritage of Flanders would fall on 
the earl’s death, was of course as much interested as anyone 
in saving the country from ruin; and after many negotiations 
and much exertion on his part, he succeeded in restoring, at 
least for a time, a good understanding among all parties. The 
men of Ghent agreed to acknowledge the earl’s command, 
and the earl for his part promised to reside among them at 
Ghent in an amicable manner, and never to call the past to 
remembrance. We must now leave the Flemings for a short 
time, and return to the affairs of Brittany and other matters. 
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OU have been told somewhat of the troubles of Brit- 
tany, and that the duke of that country had escaped to 
England, and put himself under the protection of King 

Richard. The inhabitants of the principal cities, wearied by 
the long continuance of these troubles, now began earnestly 
to desire the duke’s return; and to this effect sent to him many 
messengers; but ‘he was afraid of trusting them until there 
came two knights of rank, who assured him of the state and 
condition of the country, and in confirmation of their ardent 
entreaty that he should return, brought with them letters cre- 
dential from the prelates, barons, and principal towns. The 
duke upon this prepared for his departure, at the advice of 
King Richard, who promised very shortly to send to his as- 
sistance a large body of men-at-arms; the duchess, however, 
was left in England, and the duke was accompanied only by 
Sir Robert Knolles, the two knights of Brittany, 100 men-at- 
arms, and 200 archers. After a favorable passage he landed 
at Vannes, where he was received with every possible demon- 
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stration of joy; indeed, the whole country seemed delighted 
at his return. At Nantes he was met by prelates, barons, 
knights, and ladies, who all offered their services and expressed 
their readiness to obey him. Everywhere there were great 
complaints of the French, and of the constable, who had quar- 
tered himself near to Rennes; but the duke satisfied these by 
stating that when the assistance promised by the King of Eng- 
land should arrive, his people should have an ample return 
for all the wrong they had received. 

In this year, about St. Andrew’s Day,a died the Lord 
Charles, King of Germany and Emperor of Rome; he was 
succeeded by his son Winceslaus, who signed himself Emperor 
of Rome, King of Germany and Bohemia. The same year 
also there were many councils held in England, by the uncles 
of the King, the prelates and barons, relative to the marriage 
of the young King Richard. The English, out of love to that 
good lady, the Queen Philippa, much desired that a princess 
of Hainault should be selected as their future queen ; but Duke 
Albert at that time had no daughters marriageable. After 
much discussion, the daughter of the lately deceased King 
Charles, sister of the present King Winceslaus, was agreed to; 
and Sir Simon Burley, a sage and valiant knight, who had 
been the King’s tutor, and was much beloved by the prince 
his father, was nominated to go to Germany to treat about 
the marriage. The time had now arrived for sending off the 
promised succor to the Duke of Brittany. Sir John Arundel 
was appointed to command the expedition, and there accom- 
panied him Sir Hugh Calverley, Sir Thomas Banaster, Sir 
Thomas Trivet, Sir Walter Pole, Sir John Bourchier, and the 
lords Ferrers and Basset. These knights with their forces as- 
sembled at Southampton, whence they set sail. The first day 
they were at sea the weather was favorable, but toward the 
evening the wind veered about and became quite contrary; 
so strong and tempestuous was it that it drove them on to the 
coast of Cornwall that night, and as they were afraid to cast 
anchor, they were forced the next day into the Irish Sea; here 


a November 30th. 


* Andree amatores vulgo turbzeque procorum 
Dona ferunt, creduntque illius numine dextro, 
Preestigiisque aliis tacita sub nocte peractis 
Spem rectam fore, seque frur re posse cupita.”" 
Vide ‘‘ Hospin. de Orig. Fest. Christian.” 
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three of their ships sank, on board of which were Sir John 
Arundel, Sir Thomas Banaster, and Sir Hugh Calverley; the 
two former with upward of eighty men perished, but Sir Hugh 
fortunately clung to the mast of his vessel and was blown 
ashore. The rest of the ships, when the storm had abated, 
returned as well as they could to Southampton. Through this 
misfortune the expedition was put an end to, and the Duke 
of Brittany, though sadly oppressed by the French, received 
all that season no assistance from the English. 

When we left off speaking of the affairs of Flanders, peace 
had just been concluded between the earl and the men of 
Ghent, which peace the earl was on all sides advised to pre- 
serve; however, he still continued to reside at Bruges, and 
never went near Ghent, until the inhabitants sent deputies to 
him to invite him thither. Perhaps it would have been better 
had he not gone, for on his first visit he expressed himself so 
angrily at the appearance of many white hoods, that hostilities 
were again commenced, and he was obliged secretly to retire. 
The white hoods shortly after this seized upon Oudenarde, 
which they pillaged and destroyed. At this the earl was ex- 
ceedingly enraged, and immediately sent and had the gates 
and towers of the place repaired, and the castle made much 
stronger than before. The malcontents, however, cared little 
for this; they said, ‘‘ Let them work as long as they please 
in repairing Oudenarde, were it of steel it cannot resist us 
whenever we choose to take it.” They then elected Peter du 
Bois as their captain, under whom they sallied forth from 
Ghent, and burned and destroyed all the houses of the nobility 
in the surrounding country. The earl, who resided in Lille, 
daily received information of these outrages, but he had not 
sufficient power to put a stop to them, and for various reasons 
the neighboring princes were disinclined to render him any 
assistance. The King of France and the Duke of Anjou were 
displeased with him because he had so long entertained the 
Duke of Brittany against their wishes; and Pope Clement 
said that God had sent him this rod because he was his enemy, 
and would not acknowledge him as Pope. 

While these disturbances were harassing Flanders, Sir Ber- 
trand du Guesclin was at Auvergne—he had laid siege to Cha- 


teauneuf de Randon,) three leagues from the city of Mende, 


bA village in Lower Languedoc. 
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in which castle he had blocked up several English and Gas- 
cons who had come from the country of Limousin. The con- 
stable made many severe attacks upon the place, and vowed 
he would not depart without taking it; while there, however, 
he was seized with a sickness which proved fatal.c His death 
was a severe loss to his friends, and indeed to the whole king- 
dom of France. The body of the brave knight was carried 
to the Church of the Cordeliers, at which it remained one 
night ; on the morrow it was embalmed, and conveyed to St. 
Denis, where it was buried in a tomb near to that which King 
Charles of France had caused to be prepared for himself. By 
the King’s orders the body of Sir Bertrand was so placed as 
to lie at the foot of the tomb, and his obsequies were per- 
formed with the same honor as though he had been his own 
son. The death of Sir Bertrand left the office of constable 
vacant, and many councils were held on the subject of his 
successor. Several great barons were thought of; in particu- 
lar the lords de Clisson and de Coucy. This latter knight was 
much in favor with the King of France, who had already ap- 
pointed him governor of Picardy, and given him the heritage 
of Montaigne, and on the present occasion he much wished to 
nominate him to the vacant office; but the gallant lord ex- 
cused himself for many reasons, and refused to undertake so 
weighty a charge as that of constable, adding that Sir Oliver 
de Clisson was the fittest of all persons to succeed Sir Bertrand, 
for he was a most valiant, enterprising man, and moreover 
well known to, and much beloved by, the Britons. 

I must now tell you something about the Earl of Bucking- 
ham, the youngest son of Edward III of England, and the 
army with which he crossed the sea, and marched through 
France into Brittany., You have before heard that when the 
Duke of Brittany left England, King Richard promised to 


¢ Sir Bertrand du Guesclin was un- 
doubtedly the most celebrated man in 
France of his time. His talents as a 
soldier were of the highest order—by 
them he raised himself from the con- 
dition of captain of a free company to 
the exalted position of constable, first of 
Castille, and afterward of France. He 
was the son of Regnaut du Guesclin, a 
Breton gentleman of noble family but 
decayed fortunes. From _ his earliest 
years he seems to have had the greatest 
propensity for fighting—and his mother 
used to say of him, ‘‘ He is the worst 
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boy in the world—he is always being 
hurt—having his head broken—beating 
or being beaten.’? Having no horse or 
armor of his own, he managed to bor- 
row them on one occasion of a tourna: 
ment at Rennes, and having entered the 
lists with his visor closed, engaged so 
successfully that he earned for himself 
the title of the Adventurous Squire— 
all present were anxious to know who 
he was, and whence he came, but Sir 
Bertrand did not discover himself to 
them until his father appeared in the 
lists against him. 
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send him some troops, and that he had made an attempt to do 
so under Sir John Arundel, but was prevented from accom- 
plishing his object by the storm at sea which we have just 
mentioned. The unfortunate event which put an end to that 
expedition was not known to the duke, who, together with 
his whole council, was exceedingly surprised, and could not 
conceive what had become of the English. Indeed he was 
much in want of assistance, for the French under Sir Oliver 
de Clisson, Sir Oliver du Guesclin, and other knights, were 
keeping up a very sharp war on the frontiers of his duchy. At 
length such was his distress that he resolved to send two able 
knights into England to know why the reinforcements were 
not sent according to promise, and to hasten them over. It 
was at Michaelmas, in the year 1380, when the knights ar- 
rived; and having heard that King Richard, with his uncles 
and many of the English nobles, was at Windsér Castle cele- 
brating that festival,¢d thither they immediately went and de- 
livered their letters, and there first they heard of the loss of 
Sir John Arundel and his companions on their way to Brit- 
tany. The King and all present saw the great need the Duke 
of Brittany had of assistance, and the Duke of Lancaster as- 
sured the ambassadors it was not owing to any fault of the 
King or his ministers that the assistance had not arrived, but 
to ill-fortune at sea, against which none can prevail when God 
so wills it. The ambassadors were perfectly satisfied, and 
greatly lamented the loss of those many knights and squires 
who had perished in the storm. As soon as the festival was 
over, a Parliament was held at Westminster, to which all 
the members of the council were summoned. Just at this 
time died Sir Guiscard d’Angle, Earl of Huntingdon, in the 
city of London; he was buried in the Church of the Austin 
Friars, and the King ordered his obsequies to be most honor- 
ably performed; the Bishop of London sang mass, and a great 
number of the prelates and barons of England attended. 


d Michaelmas, says Bailey, is a fes- 
tival appointed by the Church to be ob- 
served in honor of St. Michael the 
Archangel, who is said to be the chief 
of the host of heaven, as Lucifer is of 
the infernal. 

Michaelmas from the very earliest 
ages has been esteemed a festive sea- 
son. The custom of eating goose on 
St. Michael’s Day is very ancient. 
Beckwith, in his new edition of the 


Jocular Tenures, gives an instance of 

this custom prevailing in the tenth 

year of King Edward IV. The quaint 
lines of Poor Robin’s Almanack for 

1695 are well known— 

‘* Geese now in their prime season are, 
Which, if well roasted, are good fare; 
Yet, however, friend, take heed 
How too much on them you feed, 
Lest when, as your tongue runs loose, 
Your discourse do smell of goose.” 
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Soon after the Parliament was opened, Lord Thomas, Earl 
of Buckingham, the youngest son of the late King, and many 
barons, knights, and squires of the realm, were ordered to 
cross the sea to Calais ; 3,000 men-at-arms and as many arch- 
ers were to join the expedition, and all were to march into 
Brittany through France. It was a bold task which the Lord 
Thomas undertook—to march through that kingdom, which 
was so extensive and noble, and which had in it such gallant 
chivalry. When all things were finally arranged, the King 
of England and his nobles wrote letters to the Duke of Brit- 
tany, informing him what had been determined on the part 
of the Parliament, and that for a certainty the Earl of Bucking- 
ham would this season come to his aid. Summonses were 
then issued to all those who had been selected to attend the 
earl to assemble at Dover, whence they crossed in small par- 
ties to Calais; and on so extensive a scale was the expedition 
that it took upward of fifteen days before the whole could be 
landed. The inhabitants of Boulogne having noticed these 
large bodies of men continually crossing from Dover to Calais, 
gave information of.it to all the country round, in order that 
it might not be taken by surprise; and immediately, for the 
sake of security, all the knights and squires placed their wealth 
in different strong towns. News of the arrival of this arma- 
ment was also carried to the King of France at Paris, who sent 
immediate orders to the Lord de Coucy, who at that time re- 
sided at St. Quentin, to provide himself with men-at-arms, 
and march to Picardy, in order to reinforce all the towns, cities, 
and castles in that province. The earl and his forces did not 
stay more than two days at Calais, in order to refresh them- 
selves, and then set out on their journey: the first day they 
rode on in handsome array to Marquise, where they halted, 
and held a consultation as to what road they should take, for 
there were several among them who had never been in France 
before; it was therefore but reasonable that those who were 
acquainted with the kingdom, from having passed through it 
and fought in it, should have much weight given to their ad- 
vice and opinion. In former times, whenever the English 
invaded France, the leaders were required in the presence of 
the King and his council to swear to observe two things: 
first, that they would reveal to no one the secrets of their coun- 
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cils, their intended march, or what might be their intentions; 
secondly, that they would never agree to any treaty with the 
enemy without the knowledge and consent of the King and 
his council. At Marquise the army stayed three days, after 
which, the line of march having been much considered by 
the captains, they departed, taking the road to Ardres. Here 
again they halted, and made a display of themselves to the 
garrison; on this occasion the Earl of Buckingham created 
several knights. Their next station was Hosque, whence the 
vanguard marched on to a strong castle called Folant, where 
there resided a certain brave squire by name Robert, who had 
with him about forty soldiers prepared to defend themselves 
to the last. 

The new knights whom the Earl of Buckingham had just 
created, eager to do honor to their knighthood, immediately 
surrounded the tower, and began an attack ; but the place was 
well defended, and many of the assailants were killed and 
wounded by the arrows from the fort. Among the newly- 
made knights was the Earl of Devonshire, who, while he was 
on the castle ditch, displayed his banner, and much encouraged 
those about him by saying, “ What, my lords! shall we so dis- 
grace our new honors as to remain all the day before this 
pigeon-house? The strong places and castles of France may 
well hold out against us when such a place as this stops us. 
Advance, advance! let us prove our knighthood.” Upon 
which he and his companions rushed forward with such energy, 
that the lower court was taken; and after a severe struggle 
the whole garrison were made prisoners. The vanguard then 
waited for the rest of the army, and all in battle array advanced 
before St. Omer. The governor of St. Omer had already, 
in expectation of an attack, doubled the number of his guards, 
and ordered 2,000 men to be in readiness the whole night; 
but as soon as it was reported that the English were advancing, 
all the inhabitants armed themselves and drew up in the 
market-place, whence they proceeded to the gates, towers, and 
battlements with a determined resolution to resist should the 
English advance against them; but the English had no such 
intention ; for they considered that as the place was so strong 
they might, in attacking it, lose more than they could gain. 
The French garrisons in the countries of Boulogne, Artois, 
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and Guines, having observed the disposition of the English, 
and that they continued their march without endeavoring to 
take any towns or castles, mutually resolved to follow them, 
and for this purpose assembled under the pennons of the lords 
de Fransures and de Saimpi, to the number of more than 200 
lances; but the English marched in such compact order, that 
even tea they came up to them they could not attack ther 
without the risk of suffering a total defeat. 

As they were passing by Arras, these French lords met the 
Lord de Coucy, who received them politely, and made inquiries 
respecting what road the English had taken. They replied, 
that the preceding night they lodged at Doncheres, and that 
they were marching carefully, and in excellent order. “It is 
clear,” answered the Lord de Coucy, “that they wish for 
battle; and that they shall have, if our lord the King will trust 
me.’ From Doncheres, the earl led his army to Cléry-on- 
the-Loire, where he took up his quarters. While here, some 
knights, among whom were Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir William 
Clinton, and others, at the instigation of the Lord Delawarr, 
who was well acquainted with the country, and who had heard 
that the Lord de Coucy, with a large body of men-at-arms, was 
in the town of Arras, resolved to march from the army at early 
dawn with the foragers, and see if they could meet with any 
adventure. It happened that the Lord de Coucy, with his 
men, had this same day left Arras and taken the road to St. 
Quentin, and that the Lord de Brimeu, anxious to perform 
some gallant action, had quitted the army, taking with him 
about thirty spears. As chance would have it, these two par- 
tie, of French and English fell in with each other, and as their 
meeting took place in the plain, a combat was inevitable. 
They, therefore, ‘struck spurs into their horses, and galloped 
forward. On the first shock several on each side were un- 
horsed, killed, and wounded: the rest then dismounted, and 
- began to thrust with their spears. This mode of combat con- 
tinued for an hour, and no one could say to which party victory 
would belong; in the end, however, the English won the field. 
Sir Thomas Trivet took the Lord de Brimeu and his two sons 
prisoners, and afterward returned to the army. The Lord 
Delawarr and his party this same day posted themselves in 
ambuscade near to Mount St. Quentin, for they had learned 
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that the seneschal of Hainault was with a large body of men- 
at-arms in Peronne, and they knew him to be so self- 
sufficient that he would not fail to sally out,—which in truth 
he did. 

When the ambush had been settled, ten men-at-arms were 
sent forward to Peronne, where they were met by at least fifty 
spears with the seneschal, who, thinking to make some of them 
prisoners, ordered the barriers to be thrown down, and imme- 
diately began to pursue them as they retreated toward their 
ambuscade; however, the matter was not well managed, for 
those in ambush discovered themselves somewhat too soon; 
and when the seneschal perceived this large body of men so 
well mounted, he sounded a retreat; and most opportunely 
did these lords find the barriers open; indeed, notwithstanding 
all their haste, several of them were overtaken b¥ the English 
and made prisoners. The earl and his army then continued 
their march; passing by Origny and Cressy they crossed the 
river Aisne and came to Hermonville, four leagues from 
Rheims: on their way they suffered much from want of forage, 
for everything of value had been driven into the towns and 
strong places, and the King of France had abandoned to his 
own men-at-arms whatever they could find in the open coun- 
try. In consequence of this, it was determined to open a treaty 
with the inhabitants of Rheims, in order to induce them to 
supply the army with provisions; but they refused to enter 
into any negotiation, and in reply said, that the English must 
make the best of their own case. This answer was so galling, 
that in one week the English light troops burned upward of 
sixty villages dependent upon Rheims; moreover, having 
heard that 6,000 sheep had been secured in the ditches of that 
town, the vanguard advanced thither and drove them off, 
without anyone daring to come out from the town to prevent 
them; for the archers who were posted on the banks of the 
ditch shot so sharply that the bulwarks were quite cleared. 
Having gained this success, the English sent to inform the 
townsmen that they would burn all the standing corn unless 
they ransomed it by sending bread and wine. At this they 
were so much alarmed, that they immediately sent off from 
ten to sixteen cart-loads of provisions. 

Leaving Rheims, the army came to the river Marne, which 
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they crossed by means of a broken-down bridge repaired for 
the purpose, and on the ensuing day drew up in front of the 
town of Vertus, where there was a grand skirmish, in which 
many were wounded. The Earl of Buckingham lodged in the 
abbey, and this circumstance alone saved it from being de- 
stroyed; for during the night the whole town was burned be- 
cause the townsmen would not pay for its ransom. In the 
morning the earl and his army moved forward. On their 
way, the skirmishing party under Lord Delawarr fell in with 
the Lord de Hangest and his men. In the troop of Lord 
Delawarr there was a valiant man-at-arms from Hainault 
called Peter Berton, who, fixing his lance in its rest, and being 
well mounted, came up with the Lord de Hangest, who was 
flying before him, and gave him such a blow on the back 
with his lance that he drove him out of his saddle. The lord, 
however, was not unhorsed, neither did he lose his stirrups, 
though Peter thrust the iron hard at his back, and in this man- 
ner they came to Plancy, where De Hangest leaped from his 
horse and got into the castle ditch. Those within were 
anxious to save him, and ran to the barrier; a grand struggle 
then began; the garrison being good cross-bow men shot 
briskly ; but reinforcements from the vanguard were contin- 
ually arriving, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the 
Lord de Hangest was rescued. The castle itself suffered 
much injury, and upward of thirty of the French were killed 
and wounded. After this, the army marched onward toward 
Troyes. In this city was the Duke of Burgundy, who had 
appointed it for the rendezvous of his forces. His intention 
was to offer the English battle between the river Seine and 
the Yonne, and the knights and squires of France were most 
anxious to carry this intention into effect; but King Charles, 
doubtiul of the fortune of the war, would not give his per- 
mission to do so. He too well remembered the great losses 
‘his nobles had formerly sustained from the victories of the 
English to allow them to fight unless the advantage were con- 
siderably on their side. I was informed that the Lord de la 
Tremouille was sent by the duke and some other lords to Paris 
to entreat the King to allow them to fight, and that he had not 
returned when the English came before Troyes. 

The French lords quite expected that the English would 
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not pass by without coming to look at them; and in the hope 
of gaining some advantage over them, they erected, about a 
bow-shot from their gates, a large redoubt of great beams of 
timber capable of holding about 1,000 men-at-arms. As soon 
as they came in sight of the city, the English sent forward two 
heralds who were thus instructed by the Earl of Buckingham: 
“ You will go to Troyes, and tell the lords within the city that 
we are come from England in search of deeds of arms. 
Wherever we think they can be found, there we shall demand 
them: and because we know that part of the chivalry of France 
repose in the town of Troyes, we have purposely taken the 
road to it. Ifthey are willing to say anything to us, they will 
find us in the open plain, and in suchwise as we ought to be to 
meet our enemies.” To this the heralds replied, “ My lords, 
we will obey your commands.” They then séf off and rode 
to the town, wearing the emblazoned arms of the Earl of Buck- 
ingham. At the entrance of the redoubt they were stopped 
and asked by the lords what they wauted: to which they re- 
plied they wished, if possible, to speak with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. During the time the heralds were delivering their 
message, the English employed themselves in arranging their 
battalions, for they looked upon a battle as certain. All who 
were desirous of knighthood were called forward and received 
that honor at the hands of the earl. Among others came Sir 
Thomas Trivet, Sir Peter Breton, Sir John and Sir Thomas 
Paulet. A very gallant squire from the country of Savoy was 
also called, who had before at St. Omer been requested to re- 
ceive the honor of knighthood; and when the earl said to him, 
“We shall to-day, if it please God, have an engagement, and 
I will make you a knight,”—the squire excused himself again 
by saying: “ God give you all the good and honor you wish 
me; but I will never be a knight until my natural lord the Earl . 
of Savoy shall confer that distinction upon me in battle.” 

To the words which the Earl of Buckingham had delivered 
to the heralds, the following had been added by order of a 
council held that same evening: ‘‘ You will tell the Duke of 
Burgundy that the duke and country of Brittany have con- 
jointly sent to the King of England for aid against certain 
knights and barons of Brittany in rebellion against the said 
duke, whom they refuse to obey, as the better part of the coun- . 
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try do, and in this rebellion they are supported by the King 
of France: on this account the King of England is resolved to 
assist the duke, and has ordered his fair uncle the Earl of 
Buckingham, with a large body of men-at-arms, to march into 
Brittany. These landed at Calais, and having marched 
through the kingdom of France, are now so much in the heart 
of it as to have arrived before the city of Troyes, wherein are 
great members of the nobility ; in particular the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the King’s brother; therefore the Lord Thomas of 
Buckingham demands a battle.” The heralds requested to 
have this message put down in writing ; however, this was not 
done; for the council told them that they were of sufficient 
credit to be believed, and that if the French chose they would 
believe them. While the heralds were endeavoring ineffec- 
tually to deliver their message to the duke and get his answer, 
the young English knights had thrown everything into con- 
fusion by beginning to skirmish; and some French men-at- 
arms said to them, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, you are in a hazardous situa- 
tion, for the common people of this town are very wicked.” 
The hint was taken accordingly, and the heralds made the best 
of their way back. We must now tell how the skirmish began. 
In the first place, there was an English squire, a native of the 
bishopric of Lincoln—an excellent man, I know not whether 
he had made any vow; but with his lance in its rest and his 
target on his neck, he spurred his horse, and riding full gallop 
down the causeway, made him leap over the barriers, by which 
means he came to the gate where the duke was surrounded 
by his nobles, who were all struck with amazement at this 
daring act. The squire intended to return; but his horse re- 
ceived a blow from a spear which felled him to the ground 
and killed the squire. Instantly the battalions of the earl ad- 
vanced on foot to attack the redoubt, which, to say the truth, 
was not fit to hold out against such men-at-arms as the Eng- 
lish. Indeed, all the men-at-arms it contained retreated to 
the town except the Genoese cross-bow men, who did much 
damage. But though the redoubt was conquered, it did not 
long remain in possession of the English; for all sorts of 
people came in great abundance to the gates, and a severe con- 
test ensued; after which both parties retreated to their re- 
spective quarters, and the next day the English marched on 
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toward Sens in Burgundy, near which town they halted for 
two days to refresh themselves and to get provisions from the 
low countries. 

The English during their march made no scruple of de- 
claring that the duke and country of Brittany had sent for 
them, and that thither they were going. Now King Charles 
of France was duly informed of this, and being a wise and 
prudent man, he examined well all the perils to himself which 
might arise from it. He considered, that if Brittany joined 
these English against him, the fortune of war would be more 
doubtful than ever; and as he was on bad terms with the duke, 
if the principal towns were to open their gates to his enemies, 
it would be very much to his prejudice. He therefore sent 
secretly sealed letters written in a most gracious manner to 
the inhabitants of Nantes (the chief of all the “fowns in Brit- 
tany), requesting them to consider that the English who were 
marching through France boasted that they were sent for by 
them; and that in the event of their having engaged them, 
and persisting in this evil act, they would incur the malediction 
of the holy father the Pope, as well as the penalty of 100,000 
florins, which, according to treaties formerly passed between 
them, they had bound themselves to pay; that he had ever 
been their friend, and had assisted them in their necessities ; 
he therefore recommended them maturely to consider these 
things, promising that he would frankly forgive them pro- 
vided they did not open their gates to his enemies the English. 

Whc«n these letters had been read by the men of Nantes, 
the principal persons among them said that the King of France 
was in the right, and that he had much cause for remonstrating 
with them as he had done: that in truth they had sworn never 
themselves to be enemies to the kingdom of France, and never 
to assist those who were so. They began therefore to put 
themselves upon their guard, and sent privately to the King, 
desiring him not to make himself uneasy, as they would never 
assist the English in their attempt to injure his country, nor 
open their gates to any other army than his. The King of 
France put the greatest confidence in these declarations, for 
Nantes had ever been attached to the French interest. Now, 
the Duke of Brittany, who resided at Vannes, was wholly 
ignorant of this negotiation, and quite thought that the people - 
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of Nantes would open their gates to the English as soon as 
they arrived. The Earl of Buckingham and his army con- 
tinued their march, and on reaching Toury found plenty of 
provisions, and quartered there and in the neighborhood. The 
vanguard skirmished with the garrison, and during the skir- 
mish a squire from Beauce, unassisted by any others, came 
forward and cried out to the English, “Is there among you 
any gentleman who for love of his lady is willing to try with 
me a feat of arms? If there be such, I am quite ready to sally 
forth completely armed and mounted, to tilt three courses with 
the lance, to give three blows with the battle-axe, and three 
strokes with the dagger.” The squire’s name was Gauvain 
Micaille. His proposal was soon made known among the 
English, and a squire by name Joachim Cator, an expert man 
at tournaments, stepped forward and said, “I will deliver him 
from his vow, let him come forth from the castle.” Gauvain 
Micaille was much rejoiced at finding that his challenge was 
accepted, and immediately, attended only by two others, came 
out of the castle, his varlets carrying three lances, three battle- 
axes, and three daggers. There were also to be three strokes 
with a sword, and with all other sorts of arms, and Gauvain 
had three of each sort brought with him for fear any should 
break. 

This combat caused the greatest excitement; because of it 
the assault on Toury ceased, and the Earl of Buckingham, 
together with the earls of Stafford and Devonshire, mounted 
their horses and rode out to see it. The English squire was 
brought forward completely armed and well mounted. When 
the combatants had taken their station, each had a spear given 
to him, and the tilt began; but from the mettlesomeness of 
their horses, neither could strike the other. At the second 
onset a blow was given, but it was by darting their spears ; on 
which the Earl of Buckingham cried out, “ Hola, hola, it is 
now late.” He then said to the constable, “ Put an end to the 
combat, for they have done enough for this day ; we will make 
them finish it when we have more leisure; take care that as 
much attention be paid to the French squire as to our own; 
and order someone to tell those in the castle not to be uneasy 
about him; we shall carry him with us to complete his enter- 
prise, but not as a prisoner; and when he shall have been de- 
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livered of his vow, if he escape with his life, we will send him 
back again in safety.” » All parties agreed to this arrangement, 
and the army moved on. A few days afterward, on the festival 
of Our Lady, the combatants were again armed and mounted 
to finish their engagement. They met each other roughly 
with their spears, and the French squire tilted much to the 
earl’s satisfaction; but the Englishman kept his spear too low, 
and at last struck it into the Frenchman’s thigh. At this the 
earl and the other English lords were much enraged, declaring 
that it was unfair tilting ;e but the squire excused himself by 
saying that it was entirely owing to the restiveness of his horse. 
The combatants then gave three thrusts with the sword; after 
which the earl declared that they had done enough, for he 
perceived that the French squire bled exceedingly. Gauvain 
Micaille was, therefore, at once disarmed 4nd his wound 
dressed, and the earl sent him 100 francs with permission to 
return to his own garrison in safety, adding that he had ac- 
quitted himself much to his satisfaction. Upon this the Eng- 
lish departed, taking the road to Vendome; but before they 
arrived there, they quartered themselves in the forest of Cou- 
lombiers. 

You have heard how the King of France attempted, by 
menaces of the Pope’s censure and of his own anger, to pre- 
vent the principal towns of Brittany from admitting the Eng- 
lish. Now when the men of Nantes, in answer to his letter, 
sent word to him not to alarm himself respecting them, they 
expressed a desire that, if the English should approach, men- 
at-arms might be sent to assist them in their defence of the 
town. The King of France was well inclined to this, and 
desired his council to see it executed. There were already in 
Brittany the Duke of Burgundy, who was quartered in the city 
of Mans, and many other lords in different places, such as the 
Duke of Bourbon, the Count de Bar, the Lord de Coucy, the 
Count d’Eu, and the Duke of Lorraine, with a force of upward 
of 6,000 men-at-arms; and these had agreed among them- 
selves that, whether the King willed it or not, they would 
combat the English before they crossed the river Sarthe, 
which divides Maine from Anjou. The King of France was 
at this time seized with an illness, at which all who loved him 


e To strike below the waist was against the laws of Chivalry. 
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were much disheartened; for, as no remedy could be found 
for it, they foresaw that in a very short time he must depart 
this life; indeed, he himself knew this quite as well as his 
surgeons and physicians. It was formerly believed that the 
King of Navarre, during the time he resided in Normandy, 
had attempted to poison him, and that, although the attempt 
did not succeed, King Charles was at the time so much infected 
with the venom, that the hair of his head and the nails of his 
hands and feet fell off, and he became as dry as a stick. His 
uncle, the Emperor, hearing of his condition, sent to him his 
own physician, the most able man of his age, by name George 
of Prague, who for his immense learning was commonly 
called a second Aristotle.f When this great doctor came to 
visit the King, who at the time was Duke of Normandy, he 
knew his disorder, and declared that, having been poisoned, 
he was in great danger; however, he performed a most won- 
derful cure, and so weakened the force of the poison, that he 
caused the King to regain his former strength. He opened 
an issue in his arm through which the poison oozed, and pre- 
scribed a medicine which was to be made use of constantly. 
On his departure, the doctor told the King and his attendant 
that whenever the issue should dry up he would most certainly 
die; but that, at any rate, he might live fifteen days or more, 
to settle his affairs and attend to his soul. The King well 
remembered these words, and at times they caused him much 
anxiety; however, he lived for twenty-two years after this 
occurrence. When, however, on the present occasion the 
issue ceased running, the fears of death came upon him; and, 
like a wise and prudent man, he began to look to his affairs. 
He desired his three brothers, the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, 
and Bourbon, to be sent for, but took no notice of his other 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, whom he did not send for, be- 
cause he knew him to be very avaricious. On the arrival of 
his three brothers, the King said to them: “ My dear brothers, 


f Aristotle, the most famous of an- 
cient philosophers, was born at Stagira, 
on the confines of Macedonia, B.c. 384. 
In early life he was a pupil of Plato at 
Athens, and afterward himself was ap- 

jointed preceptor of Alexander, son of 

hilip, of Macedon. So great, indeed, 
was the reputation of the philosopher, 
that Philip, when he chose him precep- 


tor to his son, couched his letter in 
these terms: ‘‘ Be informed that I have 
a son, and I am thankful to the gods, 
not so much for his birth, as that he 
was born in the same age with you; 
for if you will undertake his education, 
I assure myself that he will become 
worthy of his father and of the king’ 
dom which he will inherit.” 
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I feel I have not long to live; I, therefore, recommend to your 
charge my dear son Charles, requesting that you take that 
care of him which good uncles ought to do of their nephew. 
Have him crowned King as soon as you can after my decease, 
and advise him justly in all his affairs. Seek out in Germany 
an alliance for him, that our connection with that country may 
be strengthened thereby; for you have heard how our ad- 
versary is about to marry from thence.” He then entered 
into many particulars respecting the affairs of his kingdom and 
also stated the reason that the Duke of Anjou had not been 
invited to attend; little, however, did he think that the duke 
was near him—so near, indeed, that_he even heard all that 
was said: but such was the case, for as soon as he was informed 
of his brother’s sickness, he set off to Paris, and so secreted him- 
self near to the royal chamber, that he became a@quainted with 
all that passed; and immediately the eyes of the poor Kingg 
were closed in death, he seized upon all his valuable jewels, flat- 
tering himself that they would be of the utmost use to him in 
his intended war. The body of the deceased monarch, with 
his face uncovered, followed by his brothers and his two sons, 
was carried through the city of Paris to the abbey of St. Denis, 
where it was most honorably interred. 

It has before been mentioned that during his lifetime he 
had given orders respecting his burial, and that his constable, 
Sir Bertrand du Guesclin,# at his command, was buried at the 
foot of his tomb. Notwithstanding all King Charles had said 
before his death respecting the government of the kingdom, 
his orders were totally disregarded; for the Duke of Anjou 
immediately took possession of everything, and overruled his 
other brothers. He was willing that his nephew should be 
crowned King; but as he himself was the eldest uncle, he 
resolved to have the management of the affairs as much as 
possible in his own hands. 

It was on the eve of Michaelmas when the King of France 
died: and soon after his decease the peers and barons assem- 
bled, and recommended that the coronation of the new king 
should take place at Rheims, on All Saints’ Day. 


g King Charles died on Sunday, Sep- taken to the Church of Notre Dame, 
tember 16, 1380, at his chateau of and the next day to St. Denis.— 


Beauté-sur-Marne: on the following *“ Grandes Chroniques de France.” 
day his body was carried to St. An- h See the account of the death of Sir _ 
thony’s, close to Paris, where it re- Bertrand du Guesclin. 


mained till October 14th, when it was 
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Invitations to attend the ceremony were immediately sent 
to the dukes of Brabant and Bavaria, the Count de Savoye, 
and the Count de Blois; also the Counts de Foix, Flanders, 
and several others. The dukes of Bar and Lorraine and the 
Lord de Coucy, who were engaged in pursuing the English, 
were not so soon invited: before, however, we speak of the 
coronation of the King of France, we must say something 
more about the Earl of Buckingham and his army, whom we 
left at the forest of Columbiers. 

On breaking up their quarters they continued their journey 
toward Brittany by easy marches, occasionally skirmishing 
with the enemy. At Pont-valain they found the whole country 
full of men-at-arms; but no opposition was offered to their 
progress, and, accordingly, they went forward and arrived at 
the Sarthe. This river, at all times difficult to cross, except 
in certain places, was now much swollen and very deep. The 
vanguard marched up and down the banks, looking for a ford, 
and at length discovered some large beams fixed across the 
river, which had been placed there by the Duke of Anjou and 
his party, on their way to Paris a few days previous, in order 
to prevent the English from making use of the ford should 
they attempt to do so. On seeing these, the leaders of the 
vanguard cried out, “It is here we must pass, if we mean to 
march farther; come, let us be active, and drag these beams 
out of the way.” Then were to be seen knights, barons, and 
squires entering the river, and laboring to the utmost before 
they could succeed; at last, however, they gained their point, 
and having cleared away all obstacles, opened a passage; but 
even after all had crossed the river, they had much difficulty 
in making their way to Noyon, in consequence of the deep 
marshes which they had to go through. At Noyon the Eng- 
lish first became acquainted with the death of the King of 
France, and were freed for a time from much annoyance of 
the enemy, as many of the barons ceased to follow them, and 
went back to Paris to learn what was to be done. The Eng- 
lish continued in their quarters at Noyon for three days, and 
on the fourth proceeded to Argentie. The next day they 
crossed the river Mayenne, and again experienced much diffi- 
culty in passing a marsh, which brought them to Cosse, where 
they halted four days, in continual expectation of having some 
intelligence from Brittany. 
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The Duke of Brittany was at this time residing at Henne- 
bon, in the district of Vannes; he had heard frequently of the 
English, that they were near the frontiers of Brittany, but he 
was in doubt how to act respecting them; of the death of the 
King of France he took but little notice, further than saying 
to those about him, “ The rancour and hatred which I bore 
to the kingdom of France, on account of this King Charles, 
is now one-half diminished. Those who hated the father may 
love the son; and those who have made war on the father may 
assist the son. It is necessary, however, for me to acquit 
myself to the English; for, in truth, it has been at my request 
that they have marched through the kingdom of France. Still 
there is much difficulty in the matter, both in regard to them 
and to myself, as I wish our principal towns to shut their gates 
against them.” He then summoned some ofwhis council, and 
said to them, “ You will ride to my Lord of Buckingham, who 
is approaching Brittany, and whom I believe you will find 
not far off; commend me to him, and salute on my part all 
his barons. Tell them that I shall shortly be at Rennes to 
meet them, to which place I wish they would direct their 
march. Tell them also that I do not find my country in the 
same disposition as when I sent to England for their aid, 
which vexes me much; that in particular 1 am hurt with the 
men of Nantes, who are more rebellious than the rest.” 

The knights accordingly set off and met the English at Cha- 
teaubriant. The earl and the barons of England received these 
ambassadors of the duke honorably, and held many councils 
upon the subject of their message; however, they did not 
scruple to tell them that they were much astonished that 
neither the duke nor the country were better prepared to re- 
ceive them, since they had come in answer to their request, 
and had suffered so many difficulties in the march through 
France. The Lord de Montboursier, the chief of the duke’s 
deputies, then said, in excuse of his master, “ My lords, the 
duke has»a thorough good will to fulfil every article of the 
engagement existing between you, to the utmost of his power; 
but he cannot act as he wishes, for the people of Nantes are 
in rebellion against him, and quite ready to receive men-at- 
arms from France. My lord, therefore, begs and entreats 
that you will hold him excused; he also desires that you will 
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take the road to Rennes, where he himself will meet you.” 
At these words the earl and his barons expressed themselves 
satisfied, declaring that the duke could not say more. The 
messengers forthwith returned, and on their way met the Duke 
of Brittany at Vannes. The English, after staying four days 
at Chateaubriant, proceeded to Rennes, where they remained 
upward of fifteen days, waiting in vain for the duke’s arrival. 
His delay was to all a matter of great astonishment, and the 
English began to be very discontented about it. At length 
they resolved in council to send the Lord Thomas Percy and 
Sir Thomas Trivet, attended by 500 lances, to wait upon him, 
and ascertain the reason; but while they were on their way to 
Vannes, the duke, who had regular information of all that 
the English were doing, finding that he could with honor 
keep them in suspense no longer, determined to advance to 
meet them; and, as soon as he saw them, excused himself as 
well as he could, by saying that he really could not help it, as 
he did not find his country prepared to perform what it had 
promised to him at the beginning of the summer. He then 
accompanied Lord Thomas Percy and his party to the earl; 
to whom he made the same excuse. But the earl replied, 
“Fair brother of Brittany, if you will follow my advice, it 
shall not be long before you punish these rebels; for, with the 
forces which you have yourself, and those which we have 
brought, we shall be able to bring your subjects to such a 
state of subjection that they will most gladly throw themselves 
upon your mercy.” 

After much conversation between them, it was determined 
that the council of the earl should attend the duke at Rennes, 
and finally arrange respecting their future proceedings. The 
meeting took place, and after a consultation of three days it 
was determined and sworn to on the part of the duke, that he 
would lay siege to Nantes, in company with the Earl of Buck- 
ingham, and be there in person fifteen days after the English 
arrived. After this the duke returned to Hennebon, and the 
English remained at Rennes fifteen days, making the neces- 
sary preparations for the siege. 

The people of Nantes were soon informed of the designs 
entertained against them, and took every possible precaution 
with a view to defend themselves. Indeed, in anticipation of 
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an attack from the English, they had already received from 
the four dukes who governed France upward of 600 good and 
valiant men-at-arms. But before we relate the particulars of 
the siege, we must give an account of the coronation of the 
young King Charles, which was celebrated at this period at 
Rheims. As you may well imagine, nothing was spared by 
the nobility of France to add to the magnificence of the coro- 
nation of their King. 

The ceremony took place on a Sunday, 1380, when Charles 
was in the twelfth year of his age, and there were present 
almost all the mighty lords and nobles of the kingdom. The 
young King made his entrance into the city on the Saturday 
previous, and heard vespers in the Church of Our Lady, where 
he performed his vigils the greater part of the night, as did also 
all the young men desirous of knighthood. Off the Sunday, 
which was All Saints’ Day, the church was very richly deco- 
rated ; and when all were assembled, the Archbishop of Rheims 
said mass with great solemnity; after which he consecrated 
the King with the holy ampulla? with which St. Remy had 
anointed Clovis, the first Christian king of the French. Be- 
fore his consecration, the King, in front of the altar, conferred 
the order of knighthood on all the young squires who pre- 
sented themselves as candidates for that distinction; and dur- 
ing the chanting of mass he sat clad in his royal robes on an 
elevated throne adorned with cloth of gold, while all the newly- 
made knights were on low benches at his feet. When mass 
was over, the King and his retinue went to the palace; but as 
the hall was too small to contain so numerous an assemblage, 
there was erected in the court-yard a large covered stage, on 
which the dinner was set out. The whole day was spent in 
feasting and merriment; and on the morrow the King’s uncles 
and many of his great barons returned home, but Charles went 
to the abbey of St. Thierry, two leagues from Rheims, for 
the monks of that place were bound to entertain the King, 
and the city of Rheims to provide for his coronation; after 
this visit, the King returned to Paris. 


«An ampulla is a jug-like vessel to was brought down from heaven by a 
contain unction for sacred purposes. dove for the baptismal unction of 
The ampulla here alluded _to is that Clovis I, in 496, and that by a stand- 
from which the kings of France were ing miracle it was replenished for each 
anointed at the time of their corona- succeeding coronation. 
tion. Tradition says that this vessel 
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It has been stated that Sir Simon Burley had been sent 
with proposals to the Emperor of Germany respecting the 
marriage of the Lady Anne, his sister, with King Richard of 
England. The gallant knight transacted this business with 
so much ability that the Emperor and his council consented, 
and the Duke of Saxony, one of the council, was sent over to 
England to make inquiry respecting the Queen’s settlement. 
It is the custom in England for the Queen, independent of 
the crown, to have a large estate, which is placed entirely at 
her own disposal. This estate is worth 25,000 nobles a year; 
for I, John Froissart, author of this history, during my youth 
served as secretary that excellent Queen, the Lady Philippa 
of Hainault, and by this means became acquainted with the 
amount. The Duke of Saxony returned to his own country 
well pleased with everything he heard and saw in England; 
the marriage, however, was not immediately concluded, for 
the Lady Anne of Bohemia was very young, and, besides, the 
councils of each party had many things to arrange respect- 
ing it. 

The day had now arrived when by agreement, as we have 
mentioned, the Duke of Brittany and the Earl of Buckingham 
were to lay siege to Nantes. The earl was true to his appoint- 
ment; but the duke acted as he had previously done, and kept 
the English waiting so long that they were quite discouraged, 
and knew not what to think of the matter. Now, to say the 
truth, the Duke of Brittany did everything in his power to 
make his people consent to follow him to the siege of Nantes, 
but he could not succeed. Even his own knights and squires 
told him plainly that they would not assist in the destruction 
of their own country, and that they would never arm them- 
selves in his behalf, so long as the English remained in Brit- 
tany. At the same time the Lord de Clisson, the constable 
of France, and the other French lords who held castles in that 
part, sent to the duke, bidding him consider what he was 
about; that he had been ill-advised in sending for the Eng- 
lish, and that he had better agree to acknowledge the King 
of France, and place himself under his protection. Such be- 
ing the case, the duke really did not know what to do, and it 
was this which induced him so to dissemble. 

The English, although left to themselves, did not give up 
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the intended siege. When all things were prepared, they made 
a most vigorous attack upon the town. Skirmishes, in which 
many were killed and wounded, daily took place before the 
walls, and for two months did the earl and his men endeavor 
to reduce the place; at last, however, finding their efforts in- 
effectual, and that the Duke of Brittany would not keep his 
engagement, they thought it best to decamp and return to 
Vannes again, to expostulate with him upon his behavior. 

The inhabitants of Vannes were much perplexed when they 
heard that the English intended again to take up their quar- 
ters in their city; and sending to the duke, they asked his 
advice whether they should close their gates or allow them 
to enter. The duke, who was himself on the road to Vannes 
when the messengers met him, desired themyto return with 
all the haste possible, and report that he was coming, and that 
they had no reason to be alarmed, for the English had no 
intention of doing them harm. “I myself,” he said, “ will 
meet my brother, the earl, to-morrow on his approach, and 
pay ‘him every possible honor and respect. As for the rest 
you will act according to my advice, which is that you present 
to him the keys of your town, professing your readiness to re- 
ceive him, and to obey his orders, on condition that he will 
swear to depart, and deliver back the keys fifteen days after 
he shall be requested to do so.” The messengers replied, 
“ My lord, we will comply with your directions.” 

In the evening of that same day the duke wrote to the Earl 
of Buckingham in the most affectionate style, bidding him 
welcome to the city, and on the morrow went out a full league 
from Vannes in order to meet him. Nothing, indeed, could 
exceed the general courtesy of the reception which these two 
lords gave each other; and when the greeting was over, they 
rode on together, conversing in the following manner: “ By 
holy Mary, fair brother of Brittany,” said the earl, “ accord- 
ing to agreement we waited most patiently for your arrival 
at Nantes during the siege, and yet you never came.” ‘“ By 
my faith, my lord,” answered the duke, “it was not possible 
for me to act otherwise than I did, for, notwithstanding all 
the argument I could use, my subjects would not agree to 
march to assist you. The principal barons of Brittany are 
at this moment in a state of rebellion, at which I am much 
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mortified; for by their misconduct you have reason to find 
fault with me. I will tell you, therefore, my lord, what you 
shall do: it is now the depth of winter, and most uncomfort- 
able weather to keep an army in the field; you shall come to 
Vannes, and remain there until May or April to recover your- 
self, and I will give orders for your men to be taken care of. 
You will pass your time as well as you can, and in the summer 
we will punish those who have treated us with such contempt.” 
The earl replied, “ May God assist us;” for he saw plainly 
that nothing would be done. As they approached the city, 
the inhabitants came out in their robes to meet them, and, 
addressing the earl in a most respectful manner, said, “ My 
lord, out of regard to your lordship, we have no objection 
to your entering our town; but, in order to pacify the people, 
we wish you to swear to us that, fifteen days after we shall 
have requested you to depart, you will march away with your 
whole army without doing us any harm.” “ By my troth, 
no harm shall be done to you,” answered the earl; “ and I will 
swear to depart as you request.” 

While the earl remained at Vannes, the duke handsomely 
entertained him and the English knights at his castle of la 
Motte, and also held frequently conferences with them; but 
things were very far from being in a settled state; for four of 
the chief barons of Brittany had gone to the King of France 
to negotiate a peace with him, and these were continually 
remonstrating with the duke for his attachment to the Eng- 
lish. JI should mention that, while these knights were at Paris 
intriguing against the English, there were tilts and tourna- 
ments between certain French and English knights, held at 
Vannes, in presence of the Earl of Buckingham and the lords 
_who were with him; indeed, these deeds of arms were the only 
things of importance which occurred during the stay of the 
English in those quarters; for the winter passed with them 
very miserably, as many of them were taken ill, and suffered 
much from the badness and scarcity of provisions ; fortunately, 
a supply came from Cornwall, Guernsey, and the Isle of Wight, 
otherwise they, as well as their horses, must have perished 
through famine. 

The Duke of Brittany saw clearly that it was his interest 
to keep on friendly terms with France, and, therefore, he did 
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not oppose the negotiations of his four barons, who managed 
matters so well at the French Court, that articles of peace 
were agreed to; by which it was settled that the duke might 
assist the English with vessels to return to their own country ; 
that he might add to his own ordinances; that if those who 
had come from the garrison of Cherbourg to serve under the 
Earl of Buckingham wished to return thither by land, they 
should be provided with passports from the King and con- 
stable, to march through France unarmed; and that any 
knights or squires from England might accompany them ; that 
when the English had quitted Brittany, the duke should come 
to the King and his uncles at Paris;and acknowledge himself, 
by faith and homage, vassal to the King of France. 

When the Earl of Buckingham and his knights heard that 
the Duke of Brittany had concluded a peace with France, 
they were very indignant, declaring that he had never per- 
formed any one promise which he had sworn to respecting 
them ; for which reason they pronounced him void of loyalty, 
and determined to quit the country. Before their departure, 
however, the duke paid a visit to the earl, when at first high 
words passed between them; but the duke, conscious that he 
had been much to blame, afterward made the best excuse for 
himself he could. The earl, after this interview, gave notice 
to the city of Vannes, that if any of his men were indebted to 
the inhabitants, they should come forward and be paid. He 
also gave back the keys of the town to the magistrates, and 
thanked them for their attention. It was the eleventh of April 
when the earl left Vannes on his return to England. Ships 
were provided for him and his troops on paying for them at 
Vannes, and other places on the coast, and, just as he was 
about to sail, the duke sent to him requesting that he might 
again speak with him; but the earl refused, and sent instead 
the Lord Latimer and'Lord Thomas Percy. These two lords 
had a conference with the duke, which lasted three hours, and 
consented to use their influence with the earl, and induce him, 
if possible, to grant the duke another interview ; however, on 
their return to the ship, as the wind and tide were favorable, 
the earl bade the mariners weigh anchor and set sail for Eng- 
land. 

We must now speak of certain knights and squires, who 
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returned to Cherbourg by land, and relate what befell them 
on the road. The knights to whom passports had been 
granted to enable them to return to Cherbourg, according to 
the terms of the treaty, were among others Sir John Harle- 
stone, governor of Cherbourg; Sir Evan Fitzwarren, Sir Will- 
iam Clinton, and Sir John Burley. These, on their way, came 
to Chateau Josselin, the residence of the constable of France, 
where they took up their quarters, intending to do nothing 
more than dine and then continue their journey; but as soon 
as they had dismounted at the inn, the knights and squires 
of the castle came to visit them as brother soldiers. Among 
these there was a squire of great renown, by name John Bouc- 
mel, who was attached to the court of John de Bourbon. He 
had formerly been in garrison at Valognes with Sir William 
des Bordes, and had joined in his expedition against Cher- 
bourg. At that time he had some talk respecting a tilting 
match with an English squire, by name Nicholas Clifford, 
who happened to be in the present party; and in the course 
of the conversation which these French knights and squires 
held at the inn with the English, John Boucmel, recollecting 
Clifford, cried out, “ Nicholas Clifford, we have often desired 
to perform a tilting match, but have never found a fit oppor- 
tunity or place for it. Let us perform it now, in presence of 
the constable and these gentlemen. I demand from you three 
courses with a lance.” “ John,” replied Nicholas, ‘‘ you know 
that we are here but as travellers, under passport of my lord 
constable. What you ask cannot now be accomplished, as I 
am not the principal in the passport, but merely under com- 
mand of these knights whom you see here; and if I were to 
accept your challenge, they would set out without me.” ‘ Ah, 
Nicholas, do not make such excuses as these: let your friends 
depart, if they please, for I give you my promise, that as soon 
2s our tilt is over, I will myself conduct you safely within the 
gates of Cherbourg, for I can depend upon the good will of 
my lord constable.” ‘To this Nicholas answered, “ Suppose 
it be as you say, and I confide in you to conduct me safely to 
Cherbourg, yet you see we are travelling through the country 
without arms of any sort; therefore, if 1 was willing to arm 
myself, I have not wherewithal to do so.” “ You shall not 
excuse yourself in that way,” replied John, “I have plenty 
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of arms at command, and will order different sorts to be 
brought to the place where we shall tilt, and when all are laid 
out you may choose for yourself; for I will leave the choice 
to you, and when you have taken yours then I will arm my- 
self.” 
When Nicholas saw himself so earnestly pressed, he found 
that he could no longer with honor refuse, for John added 
further, ‘“ Make whatever arrangements you please, and I will 
agree to them rather than we should lose this tilting match.” 
Upon this Nicholas said that he would consider of it, and be- 
fore his departure would make him acquainted with his de- 
termination, at the same time remarking, “ if it be not possible 
for me to comply with your request at this place, yet on my 
return to Cherbourg, if you will come to Valoges and signify 
your arrival to me, I will immediately hasten thither and de- 
liver you from your engagement.’ ‘ No, no,” said John, “I 
have offered to you such handsome proposals that you cannot 
in honor depart without running a tilt with me.” Nicholas 
was very angry, for he thought, as was the case, that by such 
a speech his honor was greatly outraged. When this con- 
versation was over, the French returned to the castle and the 
English to dinner at their inn. As you may suppose, the 
French knights on their return were not silent respecting this 
altercation ; insomuch that the constable heard of it, and after 
some entreaty undertook to try to bring about the combat. 
Now it happened that the English knights and squires, 
wishing to pursue their journey, went after dinner to wait 
upon the constable, who was to give them seven knights to 
escort them on the road. As soon, then, as they had arrived 
at the castle, the earl received them amicably, but at the same 
time said, “I put you all under arrest this day: to-morrow, 
after mass, you shall witness the combat between your squire 
and ours; you shall then dine with me; after dinner you shall 
set out onsyour journey, and I will give you guides to con- 
duct you to Cherbourg.” Immediately all the requisite 
preparations for the engagement were commenced; and when 
morning came the French and English arranged themselves 
in opposite parties, and the two squires came forth in the 
midst of them. John Boucmel had provided two suits of. 
armor, which he had displayed on the plain in front of the 
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castle, where the tilt was to take place, and then bade the Eng- 
lish squire to make his choice. “No,” said the Englishman, 
“T will not choose, you must have first choice.” John was 
therefore compelled to choose, which he did, and armed him- 
self as completely as any good squire need be. Nicholas did 
the same. When both were armed they grasped their spears, 
which were of equal length, well made of Bordeaux steel; each 
squire also took the position proper for him to run his course, 
with his helmet and visor closed. They then advanced, and 
when near to each other lowered their spears and aimed the 
blow. At the first onset, Nicholas Clifford struck his oppo- 
nent on the upper part of his breast; but the point of the 
spear slipped off the steel breastplate, and piercing the hood 
entered his neck, cutting his jugular vein and breaking off 
at the shaft, so that the truncheon remained in the squire’s 
neck, who was killed,.as you may suppose. The English 
squire passed on, but as soon as he could recover himself 
returned to assist his opponent; however, all was over with 
him, for as soon as the spear was extracted, he fell down 
dead. Nicholas Clifford was much vexed at having by ill- 
fortune slain a valiant and good man-at-arms; nor was the 
accident less a subject of regret to John de Bourbon, who 
was sadly distressed, for he esteemed the deceased squire 
above all others who were about him. The English knights 
and squires then accepted the invitation of the constable to 
dine at the castle, and soon after dinner set out on their jour- 
ney under the escort of that gallant knight, le Barrois des 
Barres, who never quitted them until they arrived at Cher- 
bourg. In this manner did the army of the Earl of Bucking- 
ham quit France by sea and land. We must now return to 
the affairs of Flanders. 


CHAPTER IX 


Disturbances in Flanders Continued—John Boule and Arnoul le 
Clerc, Captains of the Men of Ghent—Two Large Ambuscades Made 
by the Earl of Flanders—Siege of Ghent—Great Strength of the 
Place—Storming of the Church of Nevele—Tragic End of John de 
Launoy—Great Success of the Earl of Flanders—Philip yon Arta- 
veld Made Chief Man of Ghent—Affairs of Portugal—The Duke of 
Lancaster Goes to Scotland—Great Commotion of the Lower Orders 
in England—John Ball, Watt Tyler, and Jack Sttaw—King Richard 
Meets the Rebels in Smithfield—Leaders of the Rebels Beheaded 
—Richard Resolves to Visit His Bailiwicks, Castlewicks, and Steward- 
ships—The Earl of Cambridge Arrives in Portugal. 


RUE it is that at the beginning of his troubles the Earl 
We of Flanders had little dread of the Flemings and men 
of Ghent, imagining that by degrees he should prevail 
over them, since John Lyon and John Pruniaux were dead; 
but he soon discovered that they had still captains quite as able 
to lead them as either of these: such were Rasse de Harzelle, 
captain of the castlewick of Ghent, and John de Launoy, cap- 
tain of the men of Courtray, John Boule, Arnoul le Clerc, 
and others. The earl had made himself master of Bruges, 
and one or two other places of importance, when, in further- 
ance of his intention of recovering his country and punishing 
the rebels, he gave out that he should pay a visit to Ypres. 
In consequence of this, the inhabitants of Ypres sent secretly 
letters and messages to the captains in Ghent, informing them 
of the menaces of the earl, and entreating their assistance. 
With this request the men of Ghent considered themselves for 
many reasons bound to comply; and having called two of 
their captains, John Boule and Arnoul le Clerc, said to them, 
“ You will take 3,000 of our men and march in haste to Ypres, 
to succor our good friends.” Soon after the order was given, 
the detachment marched away from Ghent, and to the great 
joy of the inhabitants arrived at Ypres. 
202 
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When, however, the men of Ghent heard that the earl was 
actually on his march with an army amounting to 20,000 
men, they resolved to assemble their whole forces, and take 
the road by Courtray to Ypres, where, by uniting with those 
of the latter town, they hoped to come to an engagement 
with him, and so completely defeat his forces that he would 
never be able to recover the blow. In consequence of this 
determination, the other captains of Ghent marched off for 
Courtray, having with them about 9,000 men, at the same 
time sending to Ypres, requesting the men of that place to 
march out and meet them at Rousselaer, with a view to give 
the earl battle. The earl by some means got information of 
this, and ordered two large ambuscades in a pass through 
which those who left Ypres must march in order to meet the 
men of Ghent. The plan succeeded admirably; for John 
Boule and Arnoul le Clerc, with their men, fell into the very 
midst of these ambuscades; very many of them were killed, 
and if the earl’s troops had only continued the pursuit, instead 
of waiting to slay those who had fallen into their hands, but 
few would have escaped. The people of Ypres were much 
cast down at this defeat; some said John Boule had be- 
trayed them, for it was he who advised that they should take 
that particular road; and so ungovernable were they in their 
anger, that they dragged him from his house into the street, 
and actually tore him in pieces. 

While the people were in this state of alarm and confusion, 
the earl was advised to advance at once, and lay siege to the 
city. Thither, then, he marched accordingly, with a fine 
army of knights and squires from Hainault, Artois, and Flan- 
ders. Upon the report of this intention, the citizens of Ypres 
were more alarmed than ever, and called together a council 
of the principal inhabitants, in which it was resolved to open 
their gates to the earl, and to offer to replace themselves 
under his power. Accordingly, as he approached the town, 
upward of 300 inhabitants went out to meet him, carrying 
with them the keys of the city; and as soon as they came into 
the earl’s presence all fell upon their knees, and begged for 
mercy. The earl at once made them rise, and granted them 
his pardon; after which he entered the town and remained in 
it three weeks. 
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From Ypres he marched off to Courtray, in order to bring 
that town under his power; here, also, he met with no resist- 
ance, for the inhabitants, alarmed at the subjugation of Ypres, 
determined to act as that city had done, and to surrender 
themselves amicably. After this, the earl returned to Bruges, 
where, having rested for a fortnight, he issued a grand sum- 
mons for his vassals to attend him at the siege of Ghent; for 
by this time nearly all Flanders was dependent on him. 

The town of Ghent, everything considered, is one of the 
strongest places in the world. It would require not fewer 
than 200,000 men to block up all the passes; besides, the 
Scheld and the Lys are of great service in protecting it. When 
the earl had been before this city about a month, and his men 
had had various skirmishes with those of @hent, in which 
they sometimes won, and at others lost, he was advised to 
send men from Bruges on an expedition to a place called 
Longpont, the conquest of which would be highly advan- 
tageous to him, for by means of it his forces could enter the 
Quatre Mestiers, and so approach as near Ghent as they 
pleased. Of this expedition Sir Josse de Haluin was com- 
mander, but he was not able to effect his object ; for the men 
of Ghent who were defending Longpont shot so well from 
their cannons and cross-bows, that Sir Josse’s men were 
driven back, and himself killed; the banner, also, of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company of Bruges was taken, flung into the river, 
and besmeared with filth. Those who escaped returned home 
quite discomfited. The siege of Ghent still continued, but 
so obstinate was the resistance on the part of the inhabitants, 
that the Earl of Flanders, considering that besides losing his 
time he was at a great expense, resolved, as winter was ap- 
proaching, to break up his encampment and depart; part of 
his forces he ordered .off to Oudenarde, and himself went to 
Bruges. 

When winter was over he again assembled his army, full 
20,000 men, and marched to Gavre, where John de Launoy 
resided, who immediately sent off to Ghent to inform Rasse 
de Harzelle that he must send reinforcements as speedily as 
possible. Rasse instantly collected 6,000 men, and set out to 
Gavre ; however, John de Launoy had left that town, and was 
pillaging the country on the other side of the river. Rasse 
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overtook him at Deynse, and when they had united their forces 
they marched together, and fell in with some men of Oude- 
narde, who were going to join the earl ; these they immediately 
attacked, and slew about 600 of them. In revenge for this, 
the earl ordered out a large body of his forces, resolving to 
give battle to the men of Ghent, wherever he should find 
them. 

They met at a place called Nevele. The earl formed his 
men into five battalions, and, before the battle began, in per- 
son exhorted them to behave well, and to be revenged on 
these madmen of Ghent, who had given them so much trouble. 
Rasse de Harzelle had formed his men only into three bat- 
talions, the first of which he led himself, as he was anxious 
to begin the battle, and gain all the honor he could. 

The engagement was very severe, and lasted long, so that 
it was some time before it could be ascertained which side 
had the advantage; all the battalions were intermixed; on 
the one side they shouted “ Flanders for the Lion!” on the 
other, ‘‘ Ghent! Ghent!” There was one time when the earl 
was in the greatest possible danger of losing all; and when, 
if he had given ground, all his men would have been defeated 
beyond a remedy, and very many of them slain; for Peter du 
Bois, with full 6,000 men, was on the plain, although he could 
not give any assistance to his townsmen, because of the ex- 
tensive marshes which were between him and the armies. 
However, had the earl’s men fled, Peter du Bois would have 
attacked them, and none could have escaped. The men of 
Ghent had not long the advantage in the combat, for the earl’s 
men, who far outnumbered the enemy, making a vigorous 
effort, threw them into disorder, and the knights and squires 
breaking the ranks, literally killed them in heaps; those who 
escaped the general slaughter retired toward the Church of 
Nevele, where another severe struggle ensued. John de Lau- 
noy, like one distracted, rushed into the church and posted 
himself and as many men as he could in the large tower of 
the steeple, while Rasse de Harzelle remained at the door of 
the sacred edifice, where for a time he fought most bravely, 
but was at last overpowered, and received a thrust from a 
spear, which killed him on the spot. 

As soon as the earl arrived at the square before the church, 
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and found that the men of Ghent had retreated into it, he 
ordered the building to be set on fire; large quantities of straw 
and fagots were brought, and being placed all round the 
church and lighted, the flames soon ascended to the roof. 
The destruction of the Ghent men was now inevitable; for if 
they stayed in the church they were sure to be burned, and 
if they attempted to sally out they were as sure to be slain, 
and thrown back into the fire. John de Launoy, who was 
in the steeple, perceiving that he must soon be destroyed, 
for the steeple itself was beginning to take fire, cried out to 
those below, ‘‘ Ransom! Ransom!” and offered his coat, 
which was full of florins; but they only laughed at him, and 
said in reply, ““ John, come and speak to us through the win- 
dows, and we will receive you. Make a handsqme leap, John, 
such as you have forced our friends to take this year.” John 
thought for a moment, and then, preferring being slain to be- 
ing burned, leaped out of the window; however both these 
disasters happened to him; for his enemies received him as 
he fell upon the points of their spears, and after hacking him 
to pieces, flung him back into the flames. Of the 6,000 men— 
of which, to say the least, the army under Rasse de Harzelle 
and John de Launoy consisted—not more than 300 escaped}; 
the rest were either slain in the field or in the town, or burned 
in the church. Peter du Bois, notwithstanding he had a fine 
army, could not on account of the marshes give his com- 
panions the slightest assistance ; and after their defeat marched 
away with his men in close order to Ghent, where the gov- 
ernors were so much enraged with him, that at first they de- 
termined to kill him, and make peace with the earl; but they 
altered their resolution ; for which, as you will find, they after- 
ward paid dearly, as did also the whole country of Flanders. 

After the victory at Nevele, the earl dismissed his forces 
to their different towns; sent the Lord d’Anghien to Oude- 
narde, and.himself retired to Bruges. The men of Ghent, 
on hearing that the earl’s forces were disbanded, again put 
themselves in motion at the instigation of Peter du Bois, who 
said, “ Come, let us take the field; let us not be cool in carry- 
ing on the war, but show ourselves men of courage and enter- 
prise.” On this occasion upward of 15,000 marched out of © 
Ghent, and came before Courtray, to which they laid siege 
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during the feast and procession at Bruges, in the year 1381. 
At Courtray they remained ten days, burning the suburbs 
and the surrounding country, to the great annoyance of the 
earl; who, as soon as he could get his forces together again, 
took the road to that city, intending to combat the Ghent 
army, and raise the siege. 

Peter du Bois, on receiving intelligence of the earl’s march, 
thought it best not to continue the siege, as his forces were 
by no méans able to cope with the earl’s army; he, therefore, 
decamped, and took up his quarters at Deynse, giving out that 
he would there wait for the enemy ; at the same time he signi- 
fied the situation he was in to the towns-people, who ordered 
out to his assistance a reserve guard amounting to 15,000 
men. 

The earl, on receipt of this information, did not think proper 
to pursue the men of Ghent, but dismissed the greater part 
of his army at Courtray, sending the Lord d’Anghien and 
the Hainaulters into garrison at Oudenarde. Peter du Bois 
and the Ghent army, finding that the earl did not advance 
against them, and that some of his forces were quartered at 
Oudenarde, left Deynse, and by a roundabout road came to 
Oudenarde, on their way to Ghent. The day they were pass- 
ing the town, they detached a body of their men under com- 
mand of Arnoul le Clerc, in order that they might advance 
to the barriers to skirmish. The opportunity was gladly em- 
braced by those within the walls, and in the skirmish many 
knights and squires on both sides were slain and wounded. 
Three days after their return to Ghent, Arnoul le Clerc 
marched to Gavre with about 1,200 white hoods, with a view 
to keep in check those in Oudenarde. He had not long been 
there before he was informed that some knights and squires 
had sallied from Oudenarde in search of adventures: he, there- 
fore, formed an ambuscade, and by this means fell in with them 
and slew several. The same day, after he had performed this 
enterprise, Arnoul le Clerc marched to a monastery near 
Berchem, of which he took possession without much trouble; 
but the Lord d’Anghien, with 600 knights and squires from 
Hainault, a like number from Flanders, and with those of 
Oudenarde, also made so vigorous an attack upon the place 
that it was recovered; and of the 1,200 men who were defend- 
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ing it, 1,100 were slain. Arnoul le Clerc also, as he was en- 
deavoring to escape, was thrust through by two spikes, which 
fastened him to a hedge and killed him. 

The news of this victory greatly pleased the Earl of Flan- 
ders, who much praised the Lord d’Anghien for his skill and 
bravery. At Ghent, on the other hand, the loss of so many 
men, and of Arnoul le Clerc among them, caused much sad- 
ness and depression. The inhabitants began to say among 
themselves, ‘‘ Our affairs go on very badly; by degrees all our 
captains and men will be destroyed. We have done wrong 
in making this war upon the earl. The hatred of Gilbert 
Lambert and John Lyon is falling upon us. We have too 
long followed the opinion of such men; they have driven us 
into this war, and brought us under the anger of our lord to 
such a degree that we shall never be admitiéd to mercy nor 
obtain peace.” This was the conversation of several when 
in private, although they dared not express these sentiments 
openly, from dread of the ill-intentioned, who were of a differ- 
ent way of thinking, and who, though at the first but poor 
workmen scarcely worth a groat, had now plenty of gold and 
silver. 

When, however, Peter du Bois saw Ghent thus weakened 
in her captains and soldiers, and that the principal inhabitants 
began to be weary of these disturbances, he suspected the 
people would readily give up the war; and he knew that if 
they entered into any treaty with the earl, it would not be 
possible for him to save his life. In this emergency he re- 
membered John Lyon, and the skill with which his plans had 
been laid; and as he plainly saw that he himself had not suffi- 
cient weight or knowledge to govern the town, he turned 
his thoughts to a man of whom the city of Ghent had not 
the slightest suspicion—one who possessed wisdom and skill 
sufficient for the purpose, though his abilities were at present 
unknown; for until that day but little attention had been paid 
to him: his name was Philip von Artaveld, son of that Jacob 
von Artaveld who had governed Flanders for seven years. 
Peter had heard his old master John Lyon say, that the coun- 
try was never so well off as during the time of Jacob’s reign; 
and the people were continually adding, that if Jacob were 
alive things would not be as they are now. 
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These reflections made a strong impression upon Peter du 
Bois, and he resolved at once to enter into communication 
with this Philip von Artaveld. Accordingly, having arranged 
in his own mind what he could say to him, he called at his 
house one evening and thus opened to him the cause of his 
coming: “If you will listen to me,” he said, “and follow my 
advice, I will make you the greatest man in Flanders.” “ How 
so?” replied Philip. ‘“‘ You shall have,” continued Peter, 
“the sole government of Ghent; for we are, at this moment, 
in the utmost want of a leader of good name and fair char- 
acter. Through your means we shall rouse the people by the 
remembrance of your father’s fame; for everyone says that 
Flanders was never so flourishing as during his lifetime.” 
Philip, who was naturally desirous of advancing himself in 
honor and wealth, replied, ‘‘ You offer me great things, Peter ; 
and if you are able to place me in the situation you say, I swear 
by my faith that I will never act without your advice.” Peter 
then asked him whether he could be haughty and cruel, ob- 
serving that a great man among the commonalty of Ghent 
would not be thought worth anything if he were not feared 


and dreaded, and at times even hated, for his cruelty. “ By 
my troth,” answered Philip, “I know well how to act this 
part.” ‘ All will be well,’ said Peter: “ you are just the per-. 


son I want;” and on saying this he returned home. 

The next morning early, Peter went to a square where there 
were upward of 4,000 of his followers assembled to hear the 
news, discuss the matters of the day, and appoint a governor. 
Many persons were named for this office, and among them 
the Lord de Harzelle ; but, before anything was decided, Peter, 
in a loud tone of voice, said, “‘ Gentlemen, I have paid every 
attention to what you have said, and firmly believe that, 
through love and affection for the town, you have proposed 
such as are worthy to have a share in the government. I 
know one who is by no means thinking of government; but 
if he could only be induced to undertake it, no one could do 
more by his name and influence than he could—I mean Philip 
von Artaveld, son of Jacob von Artaveld, who once so ad- 
mirably governed the town of Ghent and the country of Flan- 
ders.”” No sooner had Peter done speaking than all approved 
his proposal, and unanimously declared that he should be 
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their governor. In this manner, then, was Philip von Arta- 
veld elected sovereign of Ghent; and at the commencement 
of his reign acquired great popularity, and made himself much 
beloved by all. But we must leave Flanders for a time, as 
the affairs of England and Portugal require our attention. 

On the death of Henry of Castille, his son John succeeded 
to the crown; and shortly after his accession a war broke out 
between him and Ferdinand of Portugal on certain disputes 
between them, but principally on account of the two daughters ~ 
of Peter, King of Castille, who were married in England— 
the eldest, Constance, to the Duke of Lancaster, and Isabella, 
the younger, to the Earl of Cambridge. Ferdinand declared 
that it was unjust and illegal for the King of Castille to dis- 
inherit his two cousins; and as he was unwilling to repair the 
injury, he bade him defiance, and declared war upon him. In 
this war John of Castille defended himself most valiantly, 
ordering to the frontiers and garrisons of his kingdom large 
supplies of men: he was also very materially assisted by the 
King of France. Ferdinand, finding this, thought it advisable 
to send ambassadors to England, requesting from the King 
and his uncles such succor as would enable him to carry on 
the war successfully; and with this view he sent off to the 
English Court a knight in whom he could place the greatest 
confidence. The knight sailed from the harbor of Lisbon, 
and, having favorable winds, arrived at Plymouth the same 
day ; and, indeed, the very same tide that the Earl of Buck- 
ingham landed there with part of his army on his return from 
Brittany. The earl was rejoiced at meeting the Portuguese 
ambassador, and journeyed in company with him to the good 
city of London, where the King was. When King Richard 
and his lords were made acquainted with the message of the 
King of Portugal, they seemed much pleased, paid the am- 
bassador every possible respect, and after a short consultation 
bade him take back to King Ferdinand the following answer: 
“ Many thanks to our fair cousin, the King of Portugal, who, 
to serve us, has made war upon our adversary. What he 
requires of us is but reasonable, and he shall speedily be suc- 
cored. The King will consider in what manner he can best 
arrange the business.” 

No further conversation ensued. The foreign knight re- 
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mained about fifteen days at the English Court, being enter- 
tained most handsomely by the King, the Duke of Lancaster, 
and the Earl of Cambridge. Parliament was immediately 
summoned to meet at Westminster, as well on account of this 
embassy from Portugal as upon the affairs of Scotland, the 
truce between the two countries ending on June 1st. The 
prelates and barons of England held many councils upon the 
affairs both of Portugal and Scotland; and at length it was 
determined that the Duke of Lancaster should go to the bor- 
ders and learn what were the intentions of the Scots, for of 
all the barons of England he best knew how to conduct a 
treaty—the Scots would do more for him than for any other 
person; also it was resolved that the Earl of Cambridge 
should embark for Portugal with 500 spears and as many 
archers; and if the Duke of Lancaster, without dishonoring 
England, could conclude a truce with the Scots for three 
years, he also, about August or September, should go to 
Portugal to reinforce the army of his brother. The duke, 
without delay, set out for Scotland, attended only by those of 
his own household; and shortly after, the Earl of Cambridge, 
having completed the forces for the expedition which he had 
undertaken to command, made Plymouth his rendezvous, 
where he remained upward of three weeks, getting ready pro- 
visions and stores, and waiting for favorable weather. 

The duke, on arriving at Berwick, sent a message to the 
barons of Scotland acquainting them that he had come, as 
was customary, to ride the borders, and he wished to be in- 
formed whether they were desirous of doing the same. His 
herald found King Robert of Scotland and his principal 
barons assembled at Edinburgh; and as soon as they were 
informed by him that the Duke of Lancaster was come to 
treat with them, they granted passports to him and his people 
to last as long as they should remain on the borders. The 
duke, upon this, left Berwick, taking the road to Roxburgh: 
on the morrow he came to Melrose, and as soon as the Scots 
signified their arrival in the neighborhood, negotiations be- 
gan which lasted upward of fifteen days. 

While these conferences were going forward there happened 
great commotions among the lower orders in England, by 
which that country was nearly ruined. In order that this 
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disastrous rebellion may serve as an example to mankind, I 
will speak of all that was done from the information I had 
at the time. It is customary in England, as well as in several 
other countries, for the nobility to have great privileges over 
the commonalty ; that is to say, the lower orders are bound 
by law to plough the lands of the gentry, to harvest their 
grain, to carry it home to the barn, to thrash and winnow it; 
they are also bound to harvest and carry home the hay.¢ All - 
these services the prelates and gentlemen exact of their in- 
feriors; and in the counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Bed- 
ford, these services are more oppressive than in other parts 
of the kingdom. In consequence of this the evil disposed 
in these districts began to murmur, saying,that in the begin- 
ning of the world there were no slaves, and that no one ought 
to be treated as such, unless he had committed treason 
against his lord, as Lucifer did against God; but they had 
done no such thing, for they were neither angels nor spirits, 
but men formed after the same likeness as these lords who 
treated them as beasts. This they would bear no longer ; they 
were determined to be free, and if they labored or did any 
work, they would be paid for it. A crazy priest in the county 
of Kent, called John Ball, who for his absurd preaching had 
thrice been confined in prison by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was greatly instrumental in exciting these rebellious 
ideas. Every Sunday after mass, as the people were coming 
out of church, this John Ball was accustomed to assemble a 
crowd around him in the market-place and preach to them. 
On such occasions he would say, ‘‘ My good friends, matters 
cannot go on well in England until all things shall be in com- 
mon; when there shall be neither vassals nor lords; when the 
lords shall be no more masters than ourselves. How ill they 
behave to us! For what reason do they thus hold us in bond- 
age? “Are we not all descended from the same parents, Adam 
and Eve? And what can they show, or what reason can they 
give, why they should be more masters than ourselves? They 
are clothed in velvet and rich stuffs, ornamented with ermine 
and other furs, while we are forced to wear poor clothing. 
They have wines, spices, and fine bread, while we have only 
rye and the refuse of the straw; and when we drink it must 


a Lord Berner’s edition adds, ‘‘ And to hew the wood and bring it home.” 
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be water. They have handsome seats and manors, while we 
must brave the wind and rain in our labors in the field; 
and it is by our labor they have wherewith to support their 
pomp. We are called slaves, and if we do not perform our 
service we are beaten, and we have no sovereign to whom 
we can complain or who would be willing to hear us. Let 
us go to the King and remonstrate with him; he is young, 
and from him we may obtain a favorable answer, and if not 
we must. ourselves seek to amend our condition.’’b 

With such language as this did John Ball harangue the 
people of his village every Sunday after mass. The arch- 
bishop, on being informed of it, had him arrested and im- 
prisoned for two or three months by way of punishment; but 
the moment he was out of prison, he returned to his former 
course. Many in the city of London, envious of the rich 
and noble, having heard of John Ball’s preaching, said among 
themselves that the country was badly governed, and that the 
nobility had seized upon all the gold and silver. These wicked 
Londoners, therefore, began to assemble in parties, and to 
show signs of rebellion; they also invited all those who held 
like opinions in the adjoining counties to come to London, 
telling them that they would find the town open to them and 
the commonalty of the same way of thinking as themselves, 
and that they would so press the King that there should no 
longer be a slave in England. 

By this means the men of Kent, Essex, Sussex, Bedford, 
and the adjoining counties, in number about 60,000, were 
brought to London, under command of Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw, and John Ball. This Wat Tyler, who was chief of 
the three, had been a tiler of houses—a bad man and a great 
enemy to the nobility. When these wicked people first began 
their disturbances, all London, with the exception of those 
who favored them, was much alarmed. The mayor and rich 
citizens assembled in council and debated whether they should 
shut the gate and refuse to admit them; however, upon ma- 
ture reflection they determined not to do so, as they might 


bJohn Ball’s favorite text on such occasions is said to have been the old 
proverbial rhyme, 
“When Adame dalve, and Eave span, 
Who was then a gentleman? ” 


See Walsingham, “ His. Angl.” p. 275; Coll.’s ‘“‘ Ecc. History,” vol. 3, p. 149. 
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run the risk of having the suburbs burned. The gates of the 
city were therefore thrown open, and the rabble entered and 
lodged as they pleased. True it is that full two-thirds of these 
people knew neither what they wanted, nor for what purpose 
they had come together ; they followed one another like sheep. 
In this manner did many of these poor fellows walk to Lon- 
don from distances of one hundred, or sixty leagues, but the 
greater part came from the counties I have mentioned, and 
all on their arrival demanded to see the King. The country 
gentlemen, the knights and squires, began to be much alarmed 
when they saw the people thus assembling, and indeed they 
had sufficient reason to be so, for far less causes have excited 
fear. As the Kentish rebels were on their road toward Lon- 
don, the Princess of Wales, the King’s mother, was returning 
from a pilgrimage to Canterbury ; and when they saw her the 
scoundrels attacked her car and caused the good lady much 
alarm; but God preserved her from violence, and she came 
the whole journey from Canterbury to London without ventur- 
ing to make any stoppage. On her arrival in London, King 
Richard was at the Tower; thither then the princess went 
immediately, and found the King, attended by the Earl of 
Salisbury, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Robert de 
Namur, and several others, who had kept near his person 
from suspicion of the rebels. King Richard well knew that 
this rebellion was in agitation long before it broke out, and 
it was a matter of astonishment to everyone that he attempted 
to apply no remedy. 

In order that gentlemen and others may take example and 
learn to correct such wicked rebels, I will most amply detail 
how the whole business was conducted. On the Monday pre- 
ceding the feast of the Holy Sacrament in the year 1381, these 
people sallied forth from their homes to come to London, 
intending, as they said, to remonstrate with the King, and 
to demand their freedom. At Canterbury, they met John Ball, 
Wat Tyler, and Jack Straw. On entering this city they were 
well feasted by the inhabitants, who were all of the same way 
of thinking as themselves; and having held a council there, 
resolved to proceed on their march to London. They also 
sent emissaries across the Thames into Essex, Suffolk, and 
Bedford, to press the people of those parts to do the same, . 
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in order that the city might be quite surrounded, It was the 
intention of the leaders of this rabble that all the different 
parties should be collected on the feast of the Holy Sacra- 
ment on the day following. At Canterbury the rebels en- 
tered the Church of St. Thomas, where they did much 
damage; they also pillaged the apartments of the archbishop, 
saying as they were carrying off the different articles, “ The 
Chancellor of England has had this piece of furniture very 
cheap ; he must now give us an account of his revenues, and 
of the large sums which he has levied since the coronation of 
the King.” After this they plundered the abbey of St. Vin- 
cent, and then, leaving Canterbury, took the road toward 
Rochester. As they passed they collected people from the 
villages right and left, and on they went like a tempest, de- 
stroying all the houses belonging to attorneys, King’s proc- 
tors, and the archbishop, which came in their way. At 
Rochester they met with the same welcome as at Canterbury, 
for all the people were anxious to join them. Here they went 
at once to the castle, and'seizing a knight by name Sir John de 
Newtoun, who was constable of the castle and captain of the 
town, told him that he must accompany them as their com- 
mander-in-chief and do whatever they wished. The knight 
endeavored to excuse himself; but they met his excuses by 
saying, “ Sir John, if you refuse, you are a dead man.” Upon 
which, finding that the outrageous mob were ready to kill 
him, he was constrained to comply with their request. 

In other counties of England the rebels acted in a similar 
manner, and several great lords and knights, such as the Lord 
Manley, Sir Stephen Hales, and Sir Thomas Cossington, were 
compelled to march with them. Now observe how fortu- 
nately matters turned out, for had these scoundrels succeeded 
in their intentions, all the nobility of England would have been 
destroyed ; and after such success as this the people of other 
nations would have rebelled also, taking example from those 
of Ghent and Flanders, who at the time were in actual rebel- 
lion against their lord; the Parisians, indeed, the same year 
acted in a somewhat similar manner ; upward of 20,000 of them 
armed themselves with leaden maces and caused a rebellion, 
which I shall speak of as we go on; but I must first finish my 
account of these disturbances in England. When the rebels 
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had done all they wanted at Rochester, they left that city, and 
came to Dartford, continuing to destroy all the houses of 
lawyers and proctors on the right and left of the road; from 
Dartford they came to Blackheath, where they took up their 
quarters, saying that they were armed for the King and com- 
mons of England. When the principal citizens of London 
found that the rebels were quartered so near them, they caused 
the gates of London Bridge to be closed, and placed guards 
there, by order of Sir William Walworth, Mayor of London; 
notwithstanding there were in the city more than 30,000 who 
favored the insurgents. Information that the gates of Lon- 
don Bridge had been closed against them soon reached Black- 
heath, whereupon the rebels sent a knight¢ to speak with the 
King, and to tell him that what they were deing was for his 
service ; for the kingdom had now for many years been wretch- 
edly governed, to the great dishonor of the realm and to the 
oppression of the lower orders of the people, by his uncles, 
by the clergy, and more especially by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his chancellor, from whom they were determined 
to have an account of his ministry. The knight who was 
appointed to this service would willingly have excused him- 
self, but he did not dare to do it; so advancing to the Thames 
opposite the Tower, he took a boat and crossed over. 

The King and those who were with him in the Tower were 
in the greatest possible suspense and most anxious to receive 
some intelligence when the knight’s arrival was announced, 
who was immediately conducted into the royal presence. With 
the King at this time were the princess his mother, his two 
natural brothers, the Earl of Kent, and Sir John Holland, 
the earls of Salisbury, Warwick, and Suffolk, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Great Prior of the Templars, Sir Robert de 
Namur, the Mayor of London, and several of the principal 
citizens. Immediately upon entering the apartment the knight 
cast himself on his knees before the King, saying, “ My much 
redoubted lord, do not be displeased with me for the message 
which I am about to deliver to you; for, my dear lord, I have 


been compelled to come hither.” “ By no means, sir knight,” 
said the King. ‘ Tell us what you are charged with; we hold 
you excused.” ‘My most redoubted lord, the commons of 


c Sir John de Newtoun. 
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this realm have sent me to entreat you to come to Blackheath 
and speak with them. They wish to have no one but your- 
self; and you need not fear for your person, as they will not 
do you the least harm; they always have respected you as 
their King, and will continue to do so; but they desire to tell 
you many things which they say it is necessary you should 
hear: with these, however, they have not empowered me to 
make you acquainted. Have the goodness, dear lord, to give 
me stich an answer as may satisfy them, and that they may 
be convinced that I have really been in your presence; for 
they have my children as hostages for my return, and if I 
go not back they will assuredly put them to death.” To this 
the King merely replied, “ You shall have my answer speed- 
ily;” and when the knight had withdrawn, he desired his 
council to consider what was to be done; after some consulta- 
tion, the King was advised to send word to the insurgents, 
that if on Thursday they would come down to the river 
Thames, he would without fail speak with them. The knight 
on receiving this answer was well satisfied, and taking leave 
of the King and his barons, returned to Blackheath, where 
upward of 60,000 men were assembled. He told them 
from the King, that if they would send their leaders the next 
morning to the Thames, the King would come and hear what 
they had to say. The answer was deemed satisfactory, and 
the rebels passed the night as well as they could; but you must 
know that one-fourth of them were without provisions. 

At this time the Earl of Buckingham was in Wales, where 
he possessed large estates in right of his wife; and the com- 
mon report in London was, that he favored these people; 
some asserted it fora truth, declaring that they had seen him 
among them, for there was one Thomas from Cambridge who 
very much resembled him. The English barons who were at 
Plymouth, preparing for their voyage, when they heard of 
the rebellion, were fearful lest they should be prevented, and 
consequently as soon as they could weighed anchor and put 
to sea. The Duke of Lancaster, who was on the borders be- 
tween Morlane, Roxburgh, and Melrose, holding conferences 
with the Scots, also received intelligence of the rebellion, and 
of the danger he was in, for he well knew his own unpopu- 
larity. Notwithstanding this he managed very satisfactorily 
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his treaty with the Scottish commissioners, who themselves 
also knew what was going on in England, and how the popu- 
lace were everywhere rising against the nobility. But to re- 
turn to the commonalty of England: on Corpus Christi Day 
King Richard heard mass in the Tower of London, after 
which he entered his barge, attended by the Earls of Salis- 
bury, Warwick, and Suffolk, and some other knights, and 
rowed down the Thames toward Rotherhithe, a royal manor, 
where upward of 10,000 of the insurgents had assembled. As 
soon as the mob perceived the royal barge approaching, they 
began shouting and crying as if all the spirits of the nether 
world had been in the company. With them, also, was the 
knight whom they had sent to the Tower to the King; for 
if the King had not come, they determined to,have him cut 
to pieces, as they had threatened him. 

When the King and his lords saw this crowd of people, and 
the wildness of their manner, the boldest of the party felt 
alarm, and the King was advised not to land, but to have his 
barge rowed up and down the river. ‘‘ What do you wish 
for?” he demanded of the multitude; “I am come hither to 
hear what you have to say.” Those near him cried out, “ We 
wish you to land, and then we will tell you what our wants 
are.” Upon this the Earl of Salisbury cried out, ‘“ Gentlemen, 
you are not properly dressed, nor are you in a fit condition 
for a King to talk with.” Nothing more was said on either 
side, for the King was prevailed upon at once to return to 
the Tower. The people, seeing this, were in a great passion, 
and returned to Blackheath to inform their companions how 
the King had served them; upon hearing which they all cried 
out, “ Let us instantly march to London.” Accordingly they 
set out at once, and on the road thither destroyed all the houses 
of lawyers and courtiers, and all the monasteries they met 
with. In the suburbs of London, which are very handsome 
and extensive, they pulled down many fine houses: they de- 
molished also the King’s prison, called the Marshalsea, and 
set at liberty all who were confined in it; moreover, they 
threatened the Londoners at the entrance of the bridge for 
having shut the gates of it, declaring that they would take 
the city by storm, and afterward burn and destroy it. 

With regard to the common people of London, numbers — 
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entertained these rebellious opinions, and on assembling at 
the bridge asked of the guards, “ Why will you refuse ad- 
mittance to these honest men? they are our friends, and what 
they are doing is for our good.” So urgent were they, that 
it was found necessary to open the gates, when crowds rushed 
in and took possession of those shops which seemed best 
stocked with provisions; indeed, wherever they went, meat 
and drink were placed before them, and nothing was refused 
in the hope of appeasing them. Their leaders, John Ball, 
Jack Straw, and Wat Tyler, then marched through London, 
attended by more than 20,000 men, to the palace of the Savoy, 
which is a handsome building belonging to the Duke of Lan- 
caster, situated on the banks of the Thames on the road to 
Westminster : here they immediately killed the porters, pushed 
into the house, and set it on fire. Not content with this out- 
rage, they went to the house of the Knight Hospitalers of 
Rhodes, dedicated to St. John of Mount Carmel, which they 
burned, together with their church and hospital. 

After this they paraded the streets, and killed every Flem- 
ing they could find, whether in house, church, or hospital; 
they broke open several houses of the Lombards, taking what- 
ever money they could lay their hands upon. They murdered 
a rich citizen, by name Richard Lyon, to whom Wat Tyler 
had formerly been servant in France, but having once beaten 
him, the varlet had never forgotten it; and when he had car- 
ried his men to his house, he ordered his head to be cut off, 
placed upon a pike, and carried through the streets of Lon- 
don. Thus did these wicked people act, and on this Thursday 
they did much damage to the city of London. Toward even- 
ing they fixed their quarters in a square, called St. Catherine’s, 
before the Tower, declaring that they would not depart until 
they had obtained from the King everything they wanted— 
until the Chancellor of England had accounted to them, and 
shown how the great sums which were raised had been ex- 
pended. Considering the mischief which the mob had already 
done, you may easily imagine how miserable, at this time, was 
the situation of the King and those who were with him. In 
the evening, he and his barons, together with Sir William 
Walworth, and some of the principal citizens, held a council 
in the Tower, when it was proposed to arm themselves and 
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fall by night upon these wretches while they were drunk and 
asleep, for they might have been killed like so many fleas, 
as not one of them in twenty had arms: and the citizens were 
very capable of doing this, for they had secretly received into 
their houses their friends and servants properly prepared for 
action. Sir Robert Knollesd remained in his house guarding 
it, with more than six score companions completely armed, 
who could have sallied forth at a minute’s notice. Sir Per- 
ducas d’Albret was also in London at this period, and would 
of course have been of great service, so that altogether they 
could have mustered upward of 8,000 men well armed. How- 
ever, nothing was done; they were really too much afraid 
of the commonalty ; and the King’s advisers, the Earl of Salis- 
bury and others, said to him, “Sir, if you can appease them 
by fair words, it will be so much the better “for, should we 
begin what we cannot go through, it will be all over with 
us and our heirs, and England will be a desert.” This council 
was followed, and the mayor ordered to make no stir; who 
obeyed, as in reason he ought. 

On Friday morning the rebels, who lodged in the square 
of St. Catherine’s, before the Tower, began to make them- 
selves ready. They shouted much and said, that if the King 
would not come out to them, they would attack the Tower, 
storm it, and slay all who were within. The King, alarmed 
at these menaces, resolved to speak with the rabble; he there- 
fore sent orders for them to retire to a handsome meadow at 
Mile-end, where, in the summer time, people go to amuse 
themselves, at the same time signifying that he would meet 
them there and grant their demands. Proclamation to this 
effect was made in the King’s name, and thither, accordingly, 
the commonalty of the different villages began to march; 
many, however, did not care to go, but stayed behind in Lon- 


d Sir Robert Knolles was of but mean which, to make himself as well beloved 
parentage in.the county of Chester, but of his country, he built a goodly fair 


by his valor he advanced from a com- bridge at Rochester over the Medway, 
mon soldier in the French wars, under with a chapel and chantry at the east 
Edward III, to a great commander. ae ihereal. He built much at the 
Being sent with an army into France, ae friars, London, and an_ hospital 
in despite of their power he drove the Races if for English travellers and 
people before him like sheep, destroy- piienie He deceased at his manor of 
ing towns, castles, and cities, in such Scone T Thorpe, in Norfolk, was buried 
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don, being more desirous of the riches of the nobles and the 
plunder of the city. Indeed, covetousness and the desire of 
plunder was the principal cause of these disturbances, as the 
rebels showed very plainly. When the gates of the Tower 
were thrown open, and the King, attended by his two brothers 
and other nobles, had passed through, Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, 
and John Ball, with upward of 400 cthers, rushed in by force, 
and running from chamber to chamber, found the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by name Simon,e a valiant and wise man, whom 
the rascals seized and beheaded. ‘The prior of St. John’s suf- 
fered the same fate, and likewise a Franciscan friar, a doctor 
of physic, who was attached to the Duke of Lancaster, also a 
sergeant-at-arms whose name was John Laige. 

The heads of these four persons the rebels fixed on long 
spikes and had them carried before them through the streets of 
London; and when they had made sufficient mockery of them, 
they caused them to be placed on London Bridge, as if they 
had been traitors to their King and country. The scoundrels 
then entered the apartment of the princess and cut her bed 
to pieces, which so terrified her that she fainted, and in this 
condition was carried by her servants and ladies to the river 
side, when she was put into a covered boat and conveyed to 
a house called the Wardrobe,f where she continued for a day 
and a night in a very precarious state. While the King was 
on his way to Mile-end, his two brothers, the Earl of Kent 
and Sir John Holland, stole away from his company, not dar- 
ing to show themselves to the populace. The King himself, 
however, showed great courage, and on his arrival at the ap- 
pointed spot instantly advanced into the midst of the assembled 
multitude, saying in a most pleasing manner, “ My good 
people, I am your King and your lord, what is it you want? 
What do you wish to say to me?” Those who heard him 
’ made answer, “ We wish you to make us free forever. We 
wish to be no longer called slaves, nor held in bondage.” g 


by Stowe in four articles: 1. That all 


e The Archbishop’s name was Simon 
men should be free from servitude and 


Tibold; but he is usually known by the 


name of Simon de Sudbury, being so 
called from the place of his birth. 

f The Wardrobe was in Carter-lane, 
Barnard’s Castle Ward.—See Stowe’s 
“Survey of London.” 

g The demands made by the rebels 
to the king at Mile-end are expressed 


bondage, so that from henceforth there 
should be no bondmen. 2. That he 
should pardon all men, of what estate 
soever, all manner of actions and in- 
surrections committed, and all manner 
of treasons, felonies, transgressions, 
and extortions, by any of them done, 
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The King replied, “I grant your wish; now therefore return 
to your homes, and let two or three from each village be left 
behind, to whom I will order letters to be given with my seal, 
fully granting every demand you have made: and in order 
that you may be the more satisfied, I will direct that my ban- 
ners be sent to every stewardship, castlewick, and corporation. 
These words greatly appeased the more moderate of the 
multitude, who said, “It is well: we wish for nothing more.” 
The King, however, added yet further, ““ You, my good people 
of Kent, shall have one of my banners; and you also of Essex, 
Sussex, Bedford, Suffolk, Cambridge, Stafford, and Lincoln, 
shall each have one; I pardon you all for what you have 
hitherto done, but you must follow my banners and now re- 
turn home on the terms I have mentioned,” which they unani- 
mously consented to do. Thus did this great assembly break 
up. The King instantly employed upward of thirty secre- 
taries, who drew up the letters as fast as they could, and when 
they were sealed and delivered to them, the people departed 
to their own counties. The principal mischief, however, re- 
mained behind: I mean Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball, 
who declared, that though the people were satisfied, they were 
by no means so, and with them were about 30,000, also of the 
same mind. These all continued in the city without any wish 
to receive the letters or the King’s seal, but did all they could 
to throw the town into such confusion, that the lords and rich 
citizens might be murdered and their houses pillaged and de- 
stroyed. The Londoners suspected this, and kept themselves 
at home, well armed and prepared to defend their property. 
After he had appeased the people at Mile-end Green, King 
Richard went to the Wardrobe, in order that he might con- 
sole the princess, who was in the greatest possible alarm. But 
_I must not omit to relate an adventure which happened to 
‘these clowns before Norwich and to their leader, William Lis- 
ter, who was from the county of Stafford. At the same time 
that a party of these wicked people in London burned the 
palace of the Savoy, the church and house of St. John’s, and the 


and to grant them peace. 3. That all in bondage or service, should be holden 
men from henceforth might be enfran- but for four pence, and if it had been 
chised to buy and sell in every county, holden for less in former time, it should 
citie, borough, town, fair, market, or not. hereafter be enhanced.—*‘ Survey 
other place within the realm of Eng- of London.” 
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hospital of the Templars, there were collected numerous bodies 
of men from Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, who, accord- 
ing to the orders they had received, were marching toward 
London. On their road they stopped near Norwich, and 
forced everyone whom they met to join them. 

The reason of their stopping near Norwich was, that the 
governor of the town was a knight, by name Sir Robert Salle, 
who was not by birth a gentleman; but who, because of his 
ability and courage, had been created a knight by King Ed- 
ward: he was, moreover, one of the handsomest and strongest 
men in England. Lister and his companions took it into their 
heads that they would make this man their commander. 
They, therefore, sent orders to him to come out into the fields 
to speak with them, declaring, in case he refused, that they 
would attack and burn the city. The knight, considering it 
was much better for him to go to them than that they should 
commit such outrages, mounted his horse and went out of 
the town alone to hear what they had to say. On his ap- 
proach they showed every mark of respect, and courteously 
entreated him to dismount and talk with them. He did dis- 
mount, and in so doing committed a great folly, for imme- 
diately the mob surrounded him, and at first conversed in a 
friendly way, saying, “ Robert, you are a knight and a man 
of great weight in this country, renowned for your valor; yet, 
notwithstanding all this, we know who you are; you are not 
a gentleman, but the son of a poor mason, such as ourselves. 
Come with us, therefore, as our commander, and we will make 
you so great a man that one-quarter of England shall be under 
your control.” 

The knight, on hearing them speak thus, was exceedingly 
enraged, and, eying them with angry looks, said, “ Begone, 
scoundrels and false traitors, would you have me desert my 
natural lord for such a company of knaves as you are? Would 
you have me dishonor myself? I would rather have you all 
hanged, for that must be your end.” On saying this, he at- 
tempted to mount his horse; but his foot slipping from the 
stirrup, the animal took fright, and the mob upon this cried 
out, “ Put him to death.” Upon hearing which, Sir Robert 
let go his horse, and drawing a handsome Bordeaux sword, 
began to skirmish, and soon cleared the crowd from about 
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him in an admirable manner. Many attempted to close with 
him; but each stroke he gave cut off heads, arms, feet, or legs, 
so that the boldest became afraid to approach him. The 
wretches were 40,000 in number, and he killed twelve of them 
and wounded many before they overpowered him, which at 
last they did with their missiles; and as soon as he was down, 
they cut off his arms and legs and rent his body piecemeal. 
Such was the pitiable end of Sir Robert Salle. 

On Saturday morning the King left the Wardrobe and went 
to Westminster, when he and his lords heard mass in the 
abbey. In this church there is a statue of Our Lady, in which 
the kings of England have much faith. To this on the present 
occasion King Richard and his nobles paid their devotions 
and made their offerings; they then rode in company along 
the causeway to London; but when they had pféceeded a short 
distance, King Richard, with a few attendants, turned up a 
road on the left to go away from the city. 

This day all the rabble again assembled under Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, and John Ball, at a place called Smithfield, where 
every Friday the horsemarket is kept. There were present 
about 20,000, and many more were in the city, breakfasting 
and drinking Rhenish wine and Malmsey Madeira in the tay- 
erns and in the houses of the Lombards, without paying for 
anything ; and happy was he who could give them good cheer 
to satisfy them. Those who collected in Smithfield had with 
them the King’s banner, which had been given to them the 
preceding evening; and the wretches, notwithstanding this, 
wanted to pillage the city, their leaders saying, that hitherto 
they had done nothing. “The pardon which the King has 
granted will be of no use to us; but if we be of the same mind, 
we shall pillage this rich and powerful town of London before 
those from Essex, Suffolk, Cambridge, Bedford, Warwick, 
Reading, Lancashire, Arundel, Guildford, Coventry, Lynne, 
Lincoln, York, and Durham shall arrive; for they are on their 
road, and we know for certain that Vaquier and Lister will 
conduct them hither. Let us, then, be beforehand in plunder- 
ing the wealth of the city; for if we wait for their arrival, they 
will wrest it from us.” To this opinion all had agreed, when 
the King, attended by sixty horses, appeared in sight; he was 
at the time not thinking of the rabble, but had intended to 
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continue his ride, without coming into London; however, 
when he arrived before the abbey of St. Bartholomew, which 
is in Smithfield, and saw the crowd of people, he stopped, 
saying that he would ascertain what they wanted, and en- 
deavor to appease them. Wat Tyler, seeing the King and his 
party, said to his men, “ Here is the King, I will go and speak 
with him; do you not stir until I give you a signal.” He 
then made a motion with his hand, and added, “ When you 
shall see me make this signal, then step forward, and kill 
everyone except the King; but hurt him not, for he is young, 
and we can do what we please with him; carrying him with 
us through England, we shall be lords of the whole country, 
without any opposition.” On saying which he spurred his 
horse and galloped up to the King, whom he approached so 
near that his horse’s head touched the crupper of the King’s 
horse. 

His first words were these: “ King, dost thou see all these 
men here?” “ Yes,” replied the King; “ why dost thou ask?” 
“ Because they are all under my command, and have sworn 
by their faith and loyalty to do whatsoever I shall order.” 
“Very well,’ said the King; “I have no objection to it.” 
Tyler, who was only desirous of a riot, made answer: “ And 
thou thinkest, King, that these people, and as many more in 
the city, also under my command, ought to depart without 
having thy letters? No, indeed, we will carry them with us.” 
“Why,” replied the King, “it has been so ordered, and the 
letters will be delivered out one after another; but, friend, 
return to thy companions, and tell them to depart from Lon- 
don; be peaceable and careful of yourselves; for it is our 
determination that you shall all have the letters by towns and 
villages according to our agreement.” As the King finished 
speaking, Wat Tyler, casting his eyes round, spied a squire 
attached to the King’s person bearing a sword. This squire 
Tyler mortally hated, and on seeing him cried out, ‘ What 
hast thou there? give me thy dagger.” “I will not,” said the 
squire: “why should I give it thee?” The King upon this 
said, “ Give it to him; give it to him;” which the squire did, 
though much against his will. When Tyler took the dagger, 
he began to play with it in his hand, and again addressing the 


squire, said, “ Give me that sword.” “TI will not,” replied the 
Vout. I.—15 
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squire, “for it is the King’s sword, and thou being but a 
mechanic art not worthy to bear it; and if only thou and I 
were together, thou wouldst not have dared to say what thou 
hast, for a heap of gold as large as this church.” “ By my 
troth,’ answered Tyler, “I will not eat this day before I have 
thy head.” At these words the Mayor of London, with about 
twelve men, rode forward, armed under their robes, and see- 
ing Tyler’s manner of behaving, said, “ Scoundrel, how dare 
you to behave thus in the King’s presence?”” The King, 
also enraged at the fellow’s impudence, said to the mayor, 
“Lay hands on him.” Whilst King Richard was giving this 
order, Tyler still kept up the conversation, saying to the mayor, 
“ What have you to do with it; does what I have said con- 
cern you?” “It does,” replied the mayor, who found him- 
self supported by the King, and then added, “I will not live 
a day unless you pay for your insolence.” Upon saying which 
he drew a kind of scimitar, and struck Tyler such a blow on 
the head as felled him to his horse’s feet. As soon as the 
rebel was down, he was surrounded on all sides, in order that 
his own men might not see him; and one of the King’s squires, 
by name John Standwich, immediately leaped from his horse, 
and drawing his sword, thrust it into his belly, so that he died. 

When the rebels found that their leader was dead, they drew 
up in a sort of battle array, each man having his bow bent 
before him. The King at this time certainly hazarded much, 
though it turned out most fortunately for him; for as soon 
as Tyler was on the ground, he left his attendants, giving 
orders that no one should follow him, and riding up to the 
rebels, who were advancing to revenge their leader’s death, 
said, “ Gentlemen, what are you about? you shall have me 
for your captain: I am your King, remain peaceable.” The 
greater part, on hearing these words, were quite ashamed, and 
those among them who were inclined for peace began to slip 
away; the riotous ones, however, kept their ground. The 
King returned to his lords, and consulted with them what next 
should be done. Their advice was to make for the fields; but 
the mayor said, that to retreat would be of no avail. “It is 
quite proper to act as we have done; and I reckon we shall 
very soon receive assistance from our good friends in London.” 

While things were in this state, several persons ran to Lon- 
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don, crying out, “ They are killing the King and our mayor; ” 
upon which alarm, all those of the King’s party sallied out 
toward Smithfield, in number about seven or eight thousand. 
Among the first came Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Perducas 
d’Albret, well attended; then several aldermen, with upward 
of 600 men-at-arms, and a powerful man of the city, by name 
Nicholas Bramber, the King’s draper, bringing with him a 
large force on foot. These all drew up opposite to the rebels, 
who had with them the King’s banner, and showed as if they 
intended to maintain their ground by offering combat. 

The King created at this time three knights: Sir William 
Walworth, Sir John Standwich, and Sir Nicholas Bramber. 
As soon as Sir Robert Knolles arrived at Smithfield, his advice 
was immediately to fall upon the insurgents, and slay them; 
but King Richard would not consent to this. ‘‘ You shall first 
go to them,” he said, “and demand my banner; we shall then 
see how they will behave; for I am determined to have this 
by fair means or foul.” The new knights were accordingly 
sent forward, and on approaching the rebels made signs to 
them not to shoot, as they wished to speak with them; and 
when within hearing said, “ Now attend; the King orders you 
to send back his banners; and if you do so, we trust he will 
have mercy upon you.” The banners, upon this, were given 
up directly, and brought to the King. It was then ordered, 
under pain of death, that all those who had obtained the King’s 
letters should deliver them up. Some did so, but not all; and 
the King on receiving them had them torn in pieces in their 
presence. You must know that from the time the King’s ban- 
ners were surrendered, these fellows kept no order; but the 
greater part, throwing their bows upon the ground, took to 
their heels and returned to London. Sir Robert Knolles was 
very angry that the rebels were not attacked at once and all 
slain; however, the King would not consent to it, saying, that 
he would have ample revenge without doing so. 

When the rabble had dispersed, the King and his lords, to 
their great joy, returned in good array to London, whence the 
King immediately took the road to the Wardrobe, to visit the 
princess, his mother, who had remained there two days and 
two nights under the greatest apprehension. On seeing her 
son, the good lady was much rejoiced, and said, ‘“ Ah, ah, fair 
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son, what pain and anguish have I not suffered for you this 
day!” “ Madam,” replied the King, “I am well assured of 
that; but now rejoice, and thank God, for it behooves us to 
praise him, as I have this day regained my inheritance—the 
kingdom of England, which I had lost.” 

This whole day the King passed with his mother, and a proc- 
lamation was made through all the streets, that every person 
who was not an inhabitant of London, and who had not re- 
sided there for a whole year, should instantly depart; for if 
any of a contrary description were found in the city on Sunday 
morning at sunrise, they would be arrested as traitars to the 
King, and have their heads cut off. This proclamation no one 
dared to infringe, but all instantly departed to their homes 
quite discomfited. . 

John Ball and Jack Straw were found hidden in an old ruin, 
where they had secreted themselves, thinking to steal away 
when things were quiet; but this they were prevented doing, 
for their own men betrayed them. With this capture the King 
and his barons were much pleased, and had their heads cut 
off, as was that of Tyler, and fixed on London Bridge, in the 
room of those whom these wretches themselves had placed 
there. 

News of this total defeat of the rebels in London was sent 
throughout the neighboring counties, in order that all those 
who were on their way to London might hear of it; and as 
soon as they did so, they instantly returned to their homes, 
without daring to advance farther. 

We must now turn our attention to the Duke of Lancaster, 
who, during the time of the rebellion in England, had re- 
mained on the borders of Scotland, negotiating a peace with 
the Earl of Douglas, and certain other barons; which busi- 
ness was so ably conducted on both sides, that a truce for 
three years was agteed to between the two kingdoms. As 
soon as.this truce was concluded, the lords of the two countries 
visited each other with much respect; and the Earl of Douglas 
said to the Duke of Lancaster, “ My lord, we are well in- 
formed of the rebellion of the populace in England, and what 
peril the kingdom is in from this event; and as we look upon 
you as a valiant and prudent man, we place at your service 
five or six hundred spears.” The duke did not refuse the offer, 
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and further requested of the earl passports for himself and his 
people to return through Scotland to Berwick, which were 
immediately granted. At Berwick, however, the duke was 
much surprised and enraged at finding the gates closed against 
him by Sir Matthew Redmayne, the governor, who informed 
him that his orders were from the King, and that what he had 
done was very much against his own will, The duke upon 
this returned to Roxburgh, where the Scottish lords received 
him courteously; and in order to pay him greater honor, the 
Earl of Douglas and some other barons delivered up to him 
the castle of Edinburgh, where he continued to reside until 
he received intelligence from England authorizing his return, 
which, to say the truth, was not so soon as he wished. You 
must know that the duke was thus treated because it was cur- 
rently reported through England, during the time of the re- 
bellion, that he had become a traitor to his lord and King, 
and had returned to the Scottish party. 

After the death of Tyler, Jack Straw, John Ball, and several 
others, the people being somewhat appeased, the King re- 
solved to visit his bailiwicks, castlewicks, and stewardships, in 
order to punish the principal insurgents, and to recover the 
letters of pardon which had been forced from him, as well as 
to settle other matters tending to the peace of the realm. By 
a secret summons he assembled 500 spears and as many 
archers, and with them took the road to Kent, in which quarter 
the rebellion had first broken out. The first place he stopped 
at was a village called Comprinke; here he ordered the 
mayor, and all the men of the village, to be called, with whom 
one of his council remonstrated, telling them how much they 
had erred, and that because this mischief, which had nearly 
proved the ruin of England, must have had some advisers, it 
was better that the ringleaders should suffer than the whole; 
his Majesty, therefore, demanded, under pain of incurring his 
displeasure forever, that those should be pointed out who had 
been most culpable. When the people heard this, and saw that 
the innocent might escape by pointing out the guilty, they 
looked at each other, and said, “ My lord, here is one by whom 
this town was excited.” Immediately the person alluded to 
was taken and hanged, as were seven others. The letters- 
patent which had been granted were demanded back, and 
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given up to the King’s officer, who tore them in pieces, saying, 
“We command, in the King’s name, all you who are here as- 
sembled to depart everyone to his own home in peace; that 
you never more rebel against the King or against his ministers. 
By the punishment which has been inflicted your former deeds 
are pardoned.” The people with one voice exclaimed, “ God 
bless the King and his good council.” In the same manner 
they acted in many other places in Kent, and, indeed, through- 
out England, so that upward of 1,500 were beheaded or hanged ; 
and it was not till all this was over, and everything quiet, that 
the King sent for the Duke of Lancaster from Scotland. 

At this period that gallant knight, Sir Guiscard d’Angle, 
Earl of Huntingdon, who was tutor to the King, departed this 
life, and was buried with great pomp in the church of the 
Augustine Friars. His funeral was attended b¥ the King, the 
princess, his mother, his two brothers, and by a great number 
of prelates, barons, and ladies of England. In truth, Sir Guis- 
card was deserving of all the honor he received, for he was 
possessed of all the virtues which a knight at that time ought 
to have: he was gallant, loyal, prudent, bold, determined, 
enterprising. 

You have heard how the Earl of Cambridge and his men- 
at-arms were lying in the harbor of Portsmouth, waiting for 
a wind to carry them to Portugal. At last a favorable wind 
was gained, when the whole fleet made sail as straight as they 
could for Lisbon, though they had upon the whole a very 
rough passage. News of the arrival of the English in Portugal 
was instantly carried to King Ferdinand, who, without delay, 
sent his knights and ministers to welcome them and to conduct 
to him the Earl of Cambridge. The King of Portugal and his 
knights paid every attention to the earl and his companions, 
and at the same time well quartered the rest of the troops; for 
the city of Lisbon is large and plentifully furnished with every 
accommodation. Moreover, the stewards of the King’s house- 
hold had»been careful to provide all things necessary against 
the arrival of the English; but, perhaps, we had better leave 
the affairs of Portugal for the present, as no deeds of arms were 
done for some time after the arrival of the English, and return 
to what took place in Flanders at this period. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES OF PALEOGRAPHY, 


Fac-similes from Rare and Curious Manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages. 


A PAGE OF TROUBADOUR POETRY. 


Provencal manuscript of the Thirteenth Century. 


This affords an excellent example of the Gothic minuscule, which appropriated 
the Roman type and then degenerated, introducing angles into the writing, and 
losing the curved elegance of its model. Tied letters are used, and the writing is 
condensed. Inthe poems of the Troubadours, which at first were never com- 
mitted to writing, are to be found the springs of French poetry and culture, as well 
as the interesting philological fact that the Greek alphabet in its most primitive 
form was in use among the population of the Midi, or Provence. 
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CHAPTER X 


More Troubles in Flanders—Disturbances of the Lower Orders in 
France—Affairs of Spain and Portugal—Gallant Conduct of the 
Canon de Robersac—Lady Anne, Sister of the King of Bohemia, Ar- 
rives in England—Marriage of the Lady Anne and King Richard 
Celebrated at Westminster—Expedition of the Duke of Anjou—The 
Castle del Ovo—Affairs of Portugal—Philip von Artaveld Excites 
the Men of Ghent to Make War upon Bruges—Perilous Situation 
and Romantic Adventure of the Earl of Flanders—The King of 
France, at the Instigation of the Duke of Burgundy, Prepares to As- 
sist the Earl of Flanders—French Pass the River Lys, and Enter 
Flanders—The Country Submits to the King of France—Strange 
Noises Heard by Philip von Artaveld and His Army—Death of Philip 
von Artaveld—Town of Bruges Saved—The French Determine to 
Leave Flanders. 


URING the disturbances in England there was no inter- 
mission to the wars which the Earl of Flanders was 
carrying on against Ghent, and the other places op- 

posed to him. You know that Philip von Artaveld was chosen 
commander in Ghent, through the recommendation of Peter 
du Bois, who advised him when in office to become cruel and 
wicked, in order that he might be feared; nor was Philip for- 
getful of this doctrine; for he had not long been governor 
before he had twelve persons beheaded in his presence. How- 
ever, he made himself beloved as well as feared, more especially 
by those who followed the profession of arms; for he refused 
them nothing in order to gain their favor. Soon after the 
elévation of Von Artaveld to his new dignity the Earl of Flan- 
ders resolved to lay siege to Ghent, and to reduce it if possible ; 
for this purpose he collected a very considerable body of men, 
and entirely invested the city on the side toward Bruges and 
Hainault. During the time the siege lasted there were many 
skirmishes, and the men of Ghent frequently sallied forth in 
search of adventures; but the person who gained the greatest 
231 
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renown was the young Lord d’Anghien, whose banner was 
cheerfully followed by all the young knights desirous of glory. 
On one occasion he marched with full 4,000 men, well mounted, 
besides those on foot, to besiege Grammont, which was at- 
tached to Ghent; he had before often harassed it much, but 
could not take it. This time, however, he came in greater 
force, and had it stormed at upward of forty places. He did 
not spare himself, but was one of the most active, and the first 
who placed his banner on the walls; about four in the after- 
noon, the town was taken; and as the Lord d’Anghien and his 
forces entered the gates, many of the inhabitants endeavored to 
escape; few, however, were so fortunate as to do so, and the 
slaughter of men, women, and children was immense. The 
town was set on fire and reduced to ashes; nothing was suf- 
fered to remain. The Earl of Flanders was much’pleased when 
he heard of the Lord d’Anghien’s success, and said to him, 
“ Fair sir, if it please God you will be a gallant knight, for you 
have made a handsome commencement.” But God had willed 
it otherwise; for shortly after the taking of Grammont, while 
out on an excursion with some few companions, the Lord 
d’Anghien was entrapped by an ambuscade of the men of 
Ghent, when finding no means of escape, he resolved to sell 
his life as dearly as possible, and was slain fighting valiantly 
by the side of his brave companions. 

You may well suppose that the Earl of Flanders was much 
grieved at his death; indeed, he showed it plainly; for out 
of affection to him he raised the siege of Ghent; declaring at 
the same time, that the men of that city should never be at 
peace with him until he had had his revenge. He then sent 
to demand the body of the deceased lord, which to please the 
inhabitants had been carried to the city: but it was refused 
until he had paid for it 1,000 francs in hard cash. 

The same year in which the disturbances which we have 
just related occurred in England, the Parisians, as we have 
already observed, rose up in rebellion against the King and 
his council, because it had been proposed by them to intro- 
duce generally throughout the kingdom those taxes and ex- 
cises which had been raised during the reign of King Charles, 
father of the present monarch. These the Parisians opposed 
most vehemently, and when the young King had left Paris, 
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they took arms and slew all who had been concerned in pro- 
posing or collecting them. Indeed, such was their violence, 
that they went to the palace of the Bishop of Paris, and having 
broken open the prisons, set at liberty all who were confined 
in them; among others, one Hugh Aubriot, who had been 
governor-general of the police, and who for his iniquitous con- 
duct had been condemned to the dungeon. Very many serious 
outrages were committed during this rebellion; fortunately, 
however, it was not general; for had it been so things would 
have been very bad. The King, who was at the time residing 
at Meaux, attended by his uncles of Anjou, Berry, and Bur- 
gundy, was much vexed at these disturbances; and resolved 
to send the Lord de Coucy to appease them. Accordingly, 
de Coucy set out for Paris, and when arrived there sent for all 
those who had been most active in the rebellion in order to 
remonstrate with them; telling them that if the King willed, 
they would have to pay most dearly for their conduct; but 
as he much loved Paris, he had no wish to destroy its well-in- 
tentioned inhabitants. He told them, moreover, that his rea- 
son for coming to them was to make up matters, and that if 
they were willing to desist, he would entreat the King and his 
uncles mercifully to pardon them. 

To this they answered, that they wished no harm to their 
lord the King; but that the taxes, as far as related to Paris, 
must be repealed; and that, when exempted from them, they 
would assist the King in any manner he might please. 

“In what manner?” demanded the Lord de Coucy. “ We 
will pay,” they replied, “ certain sums into the hands of proper 
receivers every week, to provide for the payment of the sol- 
diers, and men-at-arms.” “And what sums are you willing 
to pay weekly?” asked de Coucy. “Such sums,” replied the 
Parisians, “as we shall agree upon.” 

The Lord de Coucy managed these refractory people so 
well that they consented to pay into the hands of a receiver 
10,000 florins. Whereupon he returned to Meaux to represent 
to the King and his uncles the proposal of the Parisians, which 
proposal the King was advised to accept; and the Lord de 
Coucy immediately went back again to Paris to ratify the 
agreement. 

After this, the Parisians were quiet for some time: but the 
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King did not return to Paris, being much displeased with the 
inhabitants in this matter. Rouen, likewise, was in a state of 
rebellion from the same cause. Now all this arose from the 
conduct of the men of Ghent; for the common people of 
France everywhere said publicly, that they were good men 
who so valiantly maintained their liberties, and that they were 
deserving of the love and admiration of the whole world. The 
Earl of Cambridge and his army remained for a considerable 
time with the King of Portugal at Lisbon; during which the 
English and Gascons reconnoitred the country, which was 
quite new to them. The earl had with him in his train his 
young son, John, who was about ten years old; and it seems 
to me, that at this time a marriage was agreed upon between 
this child and Beatrice, daughter of the King of Rertugal, who 
was about the same age. There were great feasts at the be- 
trothing of these two children, and much joy was expressed ; all 
the barons and prelates of the realm were present, and young 
as the married couple were, they were laid in the same bed. 
The marriage and consequent feasting being over, the Coun- 
cil of Portugal ordered the men-at-arms who were at Lisbon 
to march to other places on the frontiers. The Earl of Cam- 
bridge and part of the army went into quarters at the hand- 
some town of Estremoz, and the remainder of the English 
and Gascons at Besiouse. John of Cambridge remained with 
the King, who on parting with the English said to them: “ My 
friends, I order you not to make any attack upon the enemy 
without my knowledge.” Upon which, all swore that they 
would not, and that whenever they had an inclination to en- 
gage they would send and ask his permission. 

The King of Spain had been early informed of the arrival 
of the English, and had sent intelligence of it to those French 
knights on whose services he depended: many of whom, de- 
sirous of advancing their fame, came to him with the least 
possible delay. The English and Gascons had now been some 
time at Besiouse, when one day the Canon de Robersac @ said 
to some knights and squires who were near him, “ My dear 
gentlemen, in my opinion we remain here not much to our 
honor, our enemy will not think the better of us for having 

aThe name of this Canon de Rober- III, and in the third of Richard II was 


sac was Theodore. He was Governor epi by the King to treat with the - 
of Ardres in the forty-fifth of Edward Duke of Juliers concerning his homage. 
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made no attempt to meet them; let us send and entreat the 
King to allow us to make an attack.” They all replied, ‘‘ We 
are perfectly prepared to do so.” However, on sending to the 
King they found that he was quite unwilling to grant their 
1equest, in consequence of which they were much enraged, 
and agreed to make an excursion upon their own responsi- 
bility. Taking, therefore, 400 men-at-arms, and as many arch- 
ers, they set out, intending to attack the castle of Fighiere, 
in which were about sixty Spanish men-at-arms under the 
command of Peter Gousses and his brother. The Canon de 
Robersac, proud of this expedition, which had been under- 
taken by his means, rode on in front; and the most distin- 
guished of those who followed him were Sir Oliver Beau- 
champ, Sir Matthew Gournay, Miles Windsor, the Lord Tal- 
bot, and the Souldich de l’Estrade. On arriving at the castle, 
they made all necessary preparations, and drew up in order 
of assault. About four in the morning a vigorous attack com- 
menced; the English entered the ditch, and advanced close 
to the walls, bracing their targets over their heads to guard 
themselves from the stones and beams that were thrown upon 
them, whilst they made good use of their pick-axes and iron 
crows. The canon himself was present all the time of the 
siege, showing the courage of a good knight, and performing 
that day many noble deeds; the English archers kept the bat- 
tlements clear, and by means of them one-half the garrison 
was either slain or wounded. The assault continued till noon, 
and I must say that the English and Gascon knights did not 
spare themselves; but as they had undertaken the expedition 
without the consent of the King of Portugal, they determined 
to conquer the castle, in order that the fame of their victory 
might reach Lisbon. The canon said, “ Ah, ah! gentlemen, 
we shall to-day win this castle; but if so many gallant men- 
at-arms as we are take as much time to conquer all the other 
towns in Spain and in Gallicia, we shall never be masters of 
them.” 

On hearing this, the knights and squires exerted themselves 
to the utmost; the garrison artillery, as well as the machines 
for casting stones and iron bars, began to tire, and those in 
the castle who were left alive resolved to give themselves a 
little respite, and to treat for a peace. Accordingly, they made 
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a signal that they desired to parley, and the assault was 
stopped. 

Sir Matthew Gournay and Sir Miles Windsor advanced, and 
demanded of the garrison what they wanted. The governor 
replied: “ We desire to surrender the fort to you, our lives 
and fortunes being spared.” The English knights made an- 
swer, that they would advise upon the subject ; and when they 
had held a council, they sent back word to the garrison that 
they might retire; but that all their stores must be left behind. 
To these terms Peter Gousses consented, though reluctantly. 
The knights of England and the noble canon then took pos- 
session of the castle of Fighiere with much joy. They had it 
repaired in every part, well stored with provisions, and leaving 
forty men-at-arms as a garrison, with a good captaip over them, 
returned to their own quarters. The English and Gascons re- 
mained the whole winter in their garrisons without perform- 
ing anything worth mentioning, except the above siege; how- 
ever, it was no fault of theirs that deeds of arms were not done. 
John of Castille all this time was not idle, but continued his 
preparations with the greatest energy. Many knights and 
squires from France, and many, also, from Brittany, Picardy, 
Anjou, and Maine, came to his assistance: a passage being 
opened for them through Arragon, and all kinds of provision 
prepared for them on the journey. 

It has before been related, that King Richard of England 
had entered into a treaty with Winceslaus, King of Bohemia, 
respecting a marriage with his sister, the Lady Anne. The 
time had now arrived when all the arrangements for this mar- 
riage were completed, and the Lady Anne, attended by the 
Duke of Saxony, and a great number of knights and damsels, 
set out for England. However, on her way thither she was 
detained a whole month at Brussels, from a report that twelve 
large vessels, full of Normans, were on the seas between Calais 
and Holland, instructed to carry her off by the King of France 
and his council, who were most desirous of preventing this alli- 
ance of the Germans with the English. This report, upon 
inquiry, proved to be quite true; and in excuse for such dis- 
honorable conduct, the French pleaded, that the Prince of 
Wales, the father of the present King of England, had con- 
sented to a similar action in the case of the Duchess of Bour- » 
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bon, when she was made prisoner by his soldiers, and confined 
in the castle of Belleperche, and afterward conducted into 
Guienne, and ransomed. Upon hearing the report, and as- 
certaining the truth of it, the Duke of Brabant, the uncle of 
the Lady Anne, thought it best to send and remonstrate with 
the King of France and his council; and the result was, that 
passports were granted for the lady and her attendants to 
travel through any parts of France she might choose, as far 
as Calais; and the Normans were remanded into port. Such 
information was of course very agreeable to the whole party, 
and the young lady continued her journey to Calais. In this 
town she stayed no longer than was necessary to gain a favor- 
able wind, and arrived at Dover, where she rested for two 
days; on the third day she set out for Canterbury, and then 
continued her journey to London; at which city a most honor- 
able reception awaited her, and she was married to the King 
in the chapel of the palace at Westminster, the twentieth day 
after Christmas. Shortly after the marriage, King Richard 
accompanied his Queen to Windsor, where they lived together 
very happily. 

The florins which had brought about peace between the 
King of France and the Parisians in the recent rebellion were 
paid weekly to an appointed receiver, but none came to the 
coffers of the King, nor were any sent out of Paris. Now it 
happened that the King was at this time in great want of money 
to pay the men-at-arms wham he had sent to the assistance 
of Don John of Castille; and he ordered the receiver to pro- 
vide a sum of 100,000 frances; to which order he civilly re- 
plied, that he had sufficient money, but that he could not pay 
it without permission of the Parisians; and the King was 
consequently obliged to find the money elsewhere. That this 
money was not paid to the King was mainly owing to the 
Duke of Anjou, who was himself anxious to get assistance 
from the Parisians to defray the expenses of his own projected 
expedition into Italy ; and by his fine speeches he was enabled 
to get from them 100,000 florins, while the King could not 
procure one penny. This expedition the duke began early 
in the spring, and the magnitude of his array was a matter of 
surprise to everyone. At Avignon he was feasted by the 


b See the account of the removal of the Duchess of Bourbon. 
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Pope and cardinals; and here the gallant Earl of Savoy, his 
cousin, with many barons and knights, joined his party. On 
quitting Avignon, he and his army journeyed through Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany, on their way to Rome. As they began 
to approach this city, they marched in more compact order 
than they had done hitherto; for the Romans being informed 
of the duke’s intention, had thrown up strong fortifications to 
oppose him. The commander of the Romans at the time was 
a valiant English knight, by name Sir John Hawkwood, who 
had resided for a long time in that part of Italy: he was well 
acquainted with the frontier, and had under him a large body 
of men-at-arms for the defence of Pope Urban, who was re- 
siding at Rome.c 

Now the Pope himself was not at all alarmed at the arrival 
of the duke. When informed that he was on his march with 
9,000 lances, and that it was uncertain whether he would not 
come to Rome to dethrone him, since they were all Clementists, 
he replied, “ Christus protegat nos.” The duke, however, did 
not enter Rome, for he had no wish to make war upon the 
inhabitants, but solely aimed to accomplish his object on the 
terms according to which he had left France. Wherever he 
passed he kept up kingly state, and all praised him for the 
punctuality of his payments. His adversary, the Lord Charles 
de Durazzo, was residing in the city of Naples, of which place 
he signed himself King, since the Queen of Naples had died 
without leaving any heir by marriage; and he regarded the 
gift which the Queen had made of her dominions to the Pope 
as null, declaring that she had no power to do so. When in- 
formed of his rival’s approach, Lord Charles made the best 
possible preparation against him; he stored well with a suffi- 
ciency for three or four years the Castle del Ovo, which is 
one of the strongest forts in the world; and having made all 
the entrances secure, threw himself into it with a small body 
of men, for he expected that the duke would soon find him- 
self at the end of his resources in maintaining so large an 
army; and in truth no prince in Christendom, except the 


c Sir John Hawkwood was bred a tai- 
lor; but, as Fuller says of him—‘ he 
turned his needle into a sword, and his 
thimble into a shield, at the sound of 
Edward’s trumpet.” ‘After the peace of 
Bretigny, 1360, finding himself too poor 
to maintain his rank in the army, he 


took command of a company of mer- 
cenaries among the Ghibellines in 
Italy, and died at Florence, at a great 
age, leaving behind a large sum of 
money for the establishment of an ie 

lish hospital there. : 
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King of France or the King of England, would have been able 
to maintain such an army without hurting his finances—for it 
is reported that he had with him 30,000 combatants. La Puglia 
and Calabria immediately submitted to the forces of the duke; 
and the people of Naples, naturally indolent, did not deign 
to shut their gates against them; for they imagined that the 
moment they should be enclosed in the town, whatever might 
be their numbers, they would be lost, as the houses were not 
easy to be taken, having before the doors planks which may 
be removed, and the sea underneath, on which perhaps their 
enemies would not like to adventure. 

But it is time that we return to the affairs of Portugal, and 
relate what the English and Gascons were doing. After tak- 
ing the castle of Fighiere, the knights in garrison at Besiouse 
resolved about the middle of April to make another excursion. 
They were much surprised at the conduct of the King of 
Portugal and the Earl of Cambridge, who had kept them now 
nine months in Portugal, without having formed for them 
any one expedition ; and before they set off again on their own 
responsibility, they determined to send and remonstrate with 
the earl upon the subject. Their envoy in the business was 
the Souldich de la Trane, who, on arriving at Estremoz, where 
the earl was quartered, said to him, “ My lord, my companions 
have sent me to know what you wish them to do; they are 
much displeased at remaining so long in indolence, and are 
desirous of making an excursion.” “Souldich,” replied the 
earl, “ you know that when I left England, my lord and 
brother, the Duke of Lancaster, promised me on his faith, 
that on his return from Scotland he would join us with 3,000 
men-at-arms, and as many archers. I merely came to recon- 
noitre the country; and I can assure you it is equally un- 
pleasant to me to have so long to await his arrival. Salute 
your companions in my name, and tell them that I cannot 
wish to prevent them from making an excursion, since they 
desire it—but they must know that the King of Portugal gives 
us our pay, and therefore we ought to conform to his orders.” 
“ By my faith, my lord,” replied the souldich, ‘he pays but 
badly, and our companions much complain of it—he now owes 
us six months’ pay.” “ Nevertheless he will pay,” answered 
the earl, “and money never comes disagreeably.” 
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On this the souldich took his leave and returned to his 
companions, to whom he related what you have just heard. 
“ Gentlemen,” said the Canon Robersac, when the envoy had 
done speaking, “I will not desist from making an excursion. 
They are keeping us from action, in order that we may have 
no cause to demand our pay.” In this sentiment all agreed, 
and an expedition was determined upon to be undertaken on 
the morrow. The King of Portugal, on being informed of 
this determination, sent letters by one of his knights, the Lord 
John de Ferrande, to the canon, ordering him to desist. The 
canon was much enraged at this order, and said to the knight, 
“ Suppose I remain in my house, do you think that my com- 
panions, who are better knights, and more valiant men than I 
am, will stay at home, and give up the enterprise ?y No, indeed, 
as you will see to-morrow; they are determined to take the 
field.” “ My lord,” replied Ferrande, ‘“ command them, in the 
King’s name, not to do so.” “ Command them yourself,” was 
the answer of the canon, “ for I will not.” 

Things remained in this state all night, and when morning 
came the knights and squires, armed and mounted, assembled 
before the canon’s house, who had not yet put on his armor, 
and who presented himself at the window, saying, “ The King 
of Portugal has sent to forbid our excursion.” “ By my faith,” 
they answered, one and all, “ we will have a ride, since we are 
quite prepared for it, and so shall you also, for it shall never 
be said to your reproach, that when we took the field you 
stayed behind.” The canon was then obliged to arm and 
mount his horse, and so was the Portuguese knight also, 
though by so doing he lost the favor of the King, and was 
near being hanged. 

The object of their attack on the present occasion was the 
town and castle of Ban, on arriving at which the whole party 
immediately dismounted, formed themselves in order of at- 
tack, and began a most vigorous assault. The inhabitants 
came upon the walls, and defended themselves as well as they 
were able; but they were badly armed, and the castle 
in consequence was soon taken. From Ban the English and 
Gascon knights marched to another castle seven leagues dis- 
tant, called La Courtisse, which was in a state to make a far 
stouter resistance than Ban, and which would have given them > 
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much trouble in taking, had not the governor been slain at 
the first onset, and on his death the others lost courage, and 
surrendered the castle. Thus did the canon and his com- 
panions gain La Courtisse, and having well supplied it with 
provisions and other necessaries, marched to the town of 
Jaffre, about ten leagues from the city of Seville the Grand. 
This they burned, and also pillaged a monastery hard by, after 
which they captured about 20,000 head of cattle, pigs, cows, 
and sheep, which were found in the marshy grounds of an 
adjoining valley, and then returned to their own quarters at 
Besiouse, where they arrived on the evning of the ensuing day 
with all their booty. The English and Gascons had remained 
some time at Besiouse when they resolved to send to the King 
of Portugal to demand their pay. They appointed Lord Tal- 
bot, a Welsh baron, as their ambassador, who, on arriving at 
Lisbon, remonstrated with the King on the subject of his 
mission; but the only answer which the King deigned to give 
was, “ That they had twice made excursions contrary to his 
orders, and that because of this he had delayed paying them.” 
This same week the Earl of Cambridge quitted Estremoz and 
came to Besiouse, when he took up his lodging in a monastery 
just outside the town. The knights in. garrison were rejoiced 
at his coming, for they were getting very anxious upon the 
subject of their pay, having been in the country now almost 
a year, and hitherto received none: indeed this matter began 
to assume a very serious aspect among them, and after hold- 
ing several meetings, they resolved to wait upon the earl, and 
represent their situation to him. 

Accordingly, having placed one Sounder at their head, they 
came to the Cordeliers where the earl was staying, just as he 
was going to dinner. On being admitted the deputation be- 
gan to remonstrate in a respectful manner, saying, “ My lord, 
it was at your request we assembled in England; we left our 
country to oblige you; you are our chief, and to you we must 
look for our pay—as for the King of Portugal, we should never 
have come into his service if you had not been our paymaster. 
However, if you say that the war concerns him alone, we will 
soon pay ourselves, for we will overrun the country, be the 
consequences what they may.” “ Sounder,’’ replied the earl, 
“T do not say that you ought not to be paid; but, that if you 
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overrun this country, you will throw great blame upon me 
and also upon the King of England, who is so strictly allied 
to the King of Portugal.” “And what would you have us 
do?” asked Sounder. “I wish you,” replied the earl, “to 
choose three knights—an Englishman, a Gascon, and a Ger- 
man—and send them to Lisbon to the King; for when you 
have represented the matter to him you will have a better 
right to follow your own inclinations.” “ By my faith,” said 
the Canon de Robersac, “ my Lord of Cambridge speaks both 
wisely and boldly.” The proposal was agreed to, and three 
knights of the several kingdoms were chosen, who set out forth- 
with to Lisbon, where they found the King, who received them 
courteously, asked the news, and what their companions were 
doing. “ My lord,” replied the knights, “ they are all in good 
health, and would willingly be making some excursions, for 
this long idleness is not agreeable to them.” “ Well,” said 
the King, “‘ they shall very shortly have employment; I myself 
will accompany them.” “ My lord,” replied one of them, “ we 
are sent here respecting our pay; for our men will have their 
full pay if you wish their services ; and if you will not pay them, 
they assure you by us, that they will pay themselves from your 
country.” At this the King mused a little, and then said, 
“ Sir knight, it is but just that these men should be paid, but 
they have much vexed me by disobeying my orders ; however, 
you may inform them, that within fifteen days at the latest, I 
will give orders for their pay to be delivered to them to the 
utmost farthing.” That day the three knights dined with the 
King, who feasted them handsomely, and on the morrow they 
returned to their friends, who were well satisfied when they 
heard the King’s answer and promise. “ Now see,” said 
Sounder, “if riot be not sometimes of use; he fares well who 
is feared.” 

All this time Don John of Castille was engaged in collect- 
ing forces. Two thousand spears, knights, and squires, had 
come to him from France, together with 4,000 infantry; he 
had besides in his own country 10,000 horse, and as many foot. 
As he resided at Seville, he was, of course, not ignorant of 
the proceedings of the King of Portugal; and finding himself 
far better prepared than he was, he sent to him requesting 
him to fix upon any spot in his dominions where the two 
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armies might meet and decide the difference; or if he pre- 
ferred it he would offer a place in Spain for the combat. 
Ferdinand at first merely replied to this message that he would 
duly consider the option given him, and send his final answer 
to the King of Spain; however, he was not long before he 
announced his acceptance of the offer, and that he had chosen 
a spot between Elvas and Badajosd where the battle might 
take place. 

The Spaniards were much pleased at the receipt of this 
answer, as were also the French. The King of Portugal and 
his army, in all about 15,000 men, soon repaired to the ap- 
pointed spot ; it was a handsome plain below some olive-trees ; 
and on the fourth day afterward the Earl of Cambridge ar- 
rived with the English in fine array at the same place; there 
were about six hundred men-at-arms, and as many archers. 
The King of Spain is reported to have had in his army up- 
ward of 30,000 fighting men, including those mounted on 
genets; and taking all together, his followers were estimated 
at 60,000. In this situation the two armies remained opposite 
to each other upward of fifteen days, the King of Portugal 
being afraid to hazard an engagement, in consequence of his 
forces being so inferior in point of numbers. He well knew 
that if he were defeated his kingdom would be lost; and as he 
had now for a whole season been expecting the Duke of Lan- 
caster, who, because of the recent disturbances in England, 
was not permitted to leave that country, he thought it most 
prudent to open a treaty, and accordingly instructed the bish- 
ops of Burgos and Lisbon, with two other commissioners, to 
negotiate a peace; and they entered upon the business so 
silently and successfully, that peace was made without any 
notice being taken of it to the English. On learning the news 
the Earl of Cambridge and his followers were much annoyed, 
and would willingly themselves have made war on the King 
of Portugal, if they had been strong enough; but they were 
not, and consequently they thought it best to submit. They 
complained, and not without reason, that the King had be- 
haved ill to them from beginning to end, and that he had dis- 
sembled with the Spaniards; but he excused himself by say- 

dMemorable for the defeat of the April, 1812—See ‘“‘ Wellington De- 
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ing that all the blame belonged to the Duke of Lancaster, 
who never came with the assistance he had promised. Very 
shortly after this the earl led back his army into England; and 
the Infanta of Portugal, the betrothed wife of his son John, 
in consequence of these differences, was given in marriage to 
Don John, King of Castille. 

Though the siege of Ghent had been broken up by the Earl 
of Flanders on the death of his cousin, the young Lord 
d’Anghien, that city nevertheless continued to suffer much 
from want of provision, for the strictest watch was maintained, 
so that none could be sent into it. The whole of the winter 
of 1382 the earl and his forces kept the people under the 
greatest possible privation, and it was thought by all that they 
would be starved into a surrender. About Leiit the earl re- 
solved to commence the siege, when such was the reduced 
state of the inhabitants that they were constrained to meditate 
a peace, and for this purpose sent to the earl twelve deputies, 
of whom Philip von Artaveld was chief, having bound them- 
selves to accept whatever terms the deputies should agree 
upon, with the exception that no one should be put to death; 
the earl, however, received the deputies harshly, and told them 
that the inhabitants of Ghent were not to expect peace from 
him unless all persons from the age of fifteen to sixty submitted 
to come out of the city bareheaded, in their shirts, with halters 
about their necks, on the road between Ghent and Bruges, 
where he would wait for them, and grant them pardon, or 
put them to death, according to his pleasure. To this Philip 
von Artaveld replied, ““ We are not commissioned to treat on 
such terms by our towns-people, nor will they ever accept 
them; still, if they be willing to accept them, it shall not be 
our fault if peace be not made.” When the answer of the 
earl was reported in Ghent, those who wished for peace were 
most sadly depressed, for Von Artaveld told them that the 
earl would never pardon them; while those who were inclined 
for war became more boisterous than ever, and resolved to 
choose five or six thousand of the most determined men in 
the town, and attack the earl in Bruges. 

“My good gentlemen,” said Philip von Artaveld to the as- 
sembled multitude, “ prepare your arms, for in the course of 
to-morrow I am determined to march to Bruges. Within five 
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days we shall know whether we must live or die with honor. 
I will order the constables of the parishes to go from house 
to house, and choose all such to accompany us who are most 
fit for this service.’ Five thousand men were by this means 
very shortly prepared; and these, together with 200 carts 
loaded with cannon, left Ghent on the proposed expedition. 
Only seven carts of provisions accompanied this large army: 
that is to say, five loaded with bread, and two with wine; for 
to such straits had the people been reduced, that there were 
but two tuns of wine in the whole town. It was a miserable 
spectacle to witness both those who went and those who stayed 
behind,—the latter imploring their friends not to return unless 
they were successful, and declaring, “the moment we hear 
of your defeat we will set fire to the town and perish in the 
flames;”’ and the former comforting their distressed com- 
panions, and begging them, “ Pray God for us: we place our 
trust in Him: he will assist both you and us before our return.” 

On Saturday, when the men of Ghent quartered near 
Bruges, it was the feast of the Holy Cross,e and the inhabi- 
tants, according to custom, were engaged in making their usual 
procession. As soon, however, as they heard of the arrival 
of the men of Ghent, the trumpet sounded, when everyone 
in the city armed himself and made for the market-place. 
When all were mustered to the number of 40,000, they placed 
themselves under command of the Earl of Flanders, and 
marched off toward the quarters of the Ghent men, where they 
halted. It was late in the afternoon, and the sun was going 
down, when the earl and his army reached the spot; neverthe- 
less, the battle began at once; for the men of Ghent fired three 
hundred cannons upon them as they approached, and after- 
ward wheeled about, by which means they so placed the men 
of Bruges that the sun came full in their eyes and distressed 
them much; upon this, too, they made a most vigorous at- 
tack upon them, and the Bruges men were entirely defeated. 


e This festival occurs on September ““when perfectly made, with all the ap- 
14th; it is known also by the name of purtenances thereof, had not only the 
holy-rood day, and was instituted on image of our Saviour extended upon it, 
account of the recovery of a large piece but the figures of the Virgin Mary and 
of the cross by the Emperor Heraclius, St John, one on each side, in allusion 
after it had been taken away on the to John xix. 26: ‘ Christ on the cross 
pees of Jerusalem by Cosroes, saw his mother and the disciple whom 

ing of Persia, about the year of Christ he loved standing by.’’’—See Fuller's 
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Indeed, the conduct of the latter throughout was very weak 
and cowardly. When the Earl of Flanders and his own men- 
at-arms saw that the case of the men of Bruges was quite 
hopeless, they began to be alarmed for themselves and made 
off as fast as they could in different directions; few had any 
desire to return to Bruges, for the crowd was so great on the 
road thither that it was quite painful to see them, and to hear 
the complaints of the wounded. The men of Ghent were close 
at their heels, shouting out, “ Ghent, Ghent!” and knocking 
right and left all who obstructed them. 

However, after reflecting for a moment, the earl himself, 
with about forty of his attendants, determined to take the 
road to Bruges, and prepare the city for defence should the 
men of Ghent attempt to attack it. Immediatelys upon enter- 
ing, he ordered all the gates to be closed, and with as little 
loss of time as possible issued a proclamation that everyone 
under pain of death should assemble in the market-place. The 
intention of the earl was of course to save the town; but his 
plan did not answer, for even before the gates could be closed, 
the men of Ghent, having pursued their enemies, entered the 
town with them, and instantly made for the market-place, 
where they drew themselves up in array. Notwithstanding 
this the earl still thought that he might be able to save the 
town; and having left his palace on horseback, with a number 
of torches (for it was about midnight), was advancing toward 
the market-place shouting, “ Flanders for the Lion—Flanders 
for the Earl!” when his attendants, seeing the place full of 
Ghent men, said to him, “ My lord, return, return; if you 
advance farther, you will be slain or made prisoner.” And, 
indeed, they said right; for the men of Ghent had watched 
the torches proceeding through the streets, and believing that 
the earl was coming, were quite prepared to capture him. 
The earl also saw his own danger, and resolving to follow 
the adviceswhich had been given him, ordered all the torches 
to be extinguished, and said to those around him, “I see 
plainly that our affairs are without remedy; I therefore give 
to all of you permission to depart and to save yourselves.” 
The torches were put out and thrown away, and all imme- 
diately dispersed. The earl himself went up a_by-street, 
where he changed dresses with one of his servants, command- 
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ing the fellow at the same time to be silent on the subject 
should he chance to fall into the hands of the enemy. All 
this while the men of Ghent were going up and down the 
streets searching everywhere they could think of in order to 
find the earl; indeed, he was in the greatest danger, and it 
was God alone who watched over him and delivered him 
from his perilous situation. After rambling some time 
through the streets, and hiding himself in different corners, 
not knowing what course to take, he entered the house of a 
poor woman—a very unfit habitation for so mighty a lord, 
for it contained but one room, over which was a sort of garret, 
to be approached only by means of a ladder of seven steps, 
where, on a miserable bed, the children of this poor woman 
lay. It was with fear and trembling that the earl entered this 
hovel; and, making his case known to the woman, said, “ Good 
woman, save me; | am thy lord, the Earl of Flanders; but at 
this moment in the greatest distress. I must hide myself, for 
my enemies are in pursuit of me, and I will handsomely re- 
ward you for any favor you may grant.” The poor woman 
knew the earl well, for she had frequently received alms at 
his door, and also seen him pass and repass when going out 
hunting. Moved at his condition, therefore, she admitted 
him most willingly. And, as it turned out, it was very fortu- 
nate for him that she did so, for had she delayed her answer 
but one moment, his enemies would have found him in con- 
versation with her. ‘ My lord,” she said, “ mount this ladder, 
and get under the bed in which my children sleep.” This the 
earl did, while the poor woman employed herself by the fire- 
side with another child in a cradle; and scarcely had the earl 
concealed himself, when the mob entered the house; for one 
of them said he had seen a man go in there. “ Woman,” they 
said, on coming to the cottage, “ where is the man whom we 
saw entering the house just now, and who shut the door after 
him?” “ By my troth,” she replied, “I have not seen any- 
one here this night; but I have just been at the door myself 
to throw out some water, and I shut it after me; besides, I 
have no place to hide a man in; you see the whole'of my 
house ;—here is my bed, and my children sleep above.” Upon 
this one of them took a candle and mounted the ladder, when, 
thrusting his head into the place, he could see nothing except 
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the wretched bed in which the children slept; so fancying that 
no one was there, he said to his companions, ‘“ Come, let us 
make off, we are only losing our time here; the poor woman 
has said the truth, there is no soul in the house except herself 
and her children; ” on saying which they all left, and the earl 
came out of the garret and escaped further danger; though, 
you may easily imagine, he was in no small fear for his life 
while the men were in the house. 

On leaving his hiding-place the earl thought it best to quit 
Bruges altogether. I am ignorant how he accomplished this, 
and whether he had any assistance; but some, I beliéve, he 
must have had. When he left the town he was clad in a miser- 
able jerkin; and taking to the fields as soon as he was able, 
he sat down under a bush to consider which way*he should go, 
for he was quite unacquainted with this part of the country, 
having never travelled it on foot. As he lay thus upon the 
ground, he heard some one talking; and, fortunately, detect- 
ing the voice to be that of one of his knights, by name Sir 
Robert Mareschaut, he said to him as he was passing, “ Rob- 
ert, is that you?” The knight, who well knew the earl’s voice, 
replied, “ My lord, I have been seeking for you with much 
anxiety all this day. How did you manage to escape?” 
“Never mind, Robert,” said the earl, ‘‘ this is not a time to 
tell one’s adventures; endeavor to get me a horse, for I am 
tired with walking, and let us take the road to Lille, if you 
know which it is.” “ My lord,” said the knight, “I know it 
well.” All that night they travelled and until early morn be- 
fore they could procure a horse, and at last found only an 
old mare belonging to a poor man, on which the earl mounted 
without saddle or bridle; and, travelling in this uncomfortable 
manner all Monday, arrived toward evening at the castle of 
Lille, whither the greater part of his knights who had escaped 
from the battle of Bruges had retired. 

The news of the defeat of the Earl of Flanders, and of the 
capture of the city of Bruges by the men of Ghent, soon spread 
to all directions. Many were rejoiced at it, more particularly 
the common people; and in a very short time all the principal 
towns in Flanders, except Oudenarde, surrendered to the vic- 
tors. Philip von Artaveld was everywhere acknowledged as 
the chief man in the country, and kept at Ghent as magnificent 
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an establishment of horses, and as grand a hotel, as the earl 
himself ever did at Lille. Moreover, he had his officers 
throughout the country—bailiffs, receivers, and sergeants, 
who every week brought to him considerable sums of money. 
He had also his exchequer chamber, where the money was 
paid, in the same manner as the earl had. Like him, also, he 
gave sumptuous dinners and suppers, and spared no expense 
where his pleasures were concerned. The earl, indeed, was 
at this time in a very embarrassed situation. Oudenarde alone 
remained to him; and this town he fortified in the best manner 
he was able, appointing Sir Daniel de Haluyn governor. Von 
Artaveld, hearing that the garrison of Oudenarde had been 
reinforced, vauntingly said that he would provide a remedy,— 
that it was a disgrace to all Flanders that this town should 
continue thus disobedient. He declared, therefore, that he 
would lay siege to it, and never move away his forces until 
he had put to death all who should be found within its walls. 
His summons was forthwith issued throughout Flanders; and 
by June oth, in obedience to his commands, upward of 
100,000 men were assembled before Oudenarde. Sir Daniel 
de Haluyn, for his part, took every precaution in order to 
defend the place. He divided the provisions among the gar- 
rison, giving to each man a fixed ration; he sent away all the 
horses, pulled down the houses which were near the walls, 
and covered them with earth in order that they might serve 
to guard against the cannon, of which the enemy had abun- 
dance; and the women and children who remained in the town 
(for many were sent away) he lodged in the churches and 
monasteries. 

It was the intention of Philip and his council to starve the 
garrison out, for they considered that it would cost them too 
many men were they to attempt to carry the place by storm; 
however, they at the same time resolved to do as much injury 
as they could with their engines and cannons. Upon a hill 
which overhung the town they placed a prodigious engine, 
twenty feet wide and forty long, called a Mutton, from which 
they cast heavy stones and beams of timber into the town, 
which crushed whatever they fell upon. Moreover, in order 
to alarm the garrison, they fired continually a bombard of a 
very great size, which shot stones of immense weight, and 
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made such a noise that it might be heard five leagues off in 
the day-time, and ten at night. In this state things remained 
all the summer. Now it happened, while the siege was going 
on, that 1,100 men left the Ghent army with a determination 
to scour the country, and ruin and destroy the houses of 
those knights who, having quitted Flanders, had established 
themselves in Hainault, Brabant, and Artois; this purpose 
they accomplished, but in so doing incurred the vengeance 
of the Duke of Burgundy and the King of France. Among 
other places these men of Ghent destroyed at Marle a house 
belonging to the Earl of Flanders, containing the chamber 
where he was born, the font in which he had been baptized, 
and his cradle, which was of silver. They also beat to pieces 
and carried away the bathing tub wherein he hadybeen washed. 
All this vexed the earl much, and it was with no small satis- 
faction he found that the Duke of Burgundy was willing to 
assist him, both in consideration of the injury which he him- 
self had sustained from the men of Ghent, and of the relation- 
shipf which existed between them. At the instigation of the 
duke, the King of France also undertook to do the same. 

Philip von Artaveld, though successful at the battle of 
Bruges, though fortune smiled upon him at his defeat of the 
earl, possessed not any ability for war or sieges; in fact, he 
had never been educated for it, his time having been mostly 
spent in fishing with a rod and line in the Scheldt and the Lys. 
The siege of Oudenarde sufficiently showed his incapacity for 
military service; he clearly knew not how to take the town; 
and such was his pride and presumption, that he thought the 
inhabitants ought to come out and surrender it to him; but 
this of course they had no inclination to do, and they had far 
too much skill and courage to be compelled to give in. 

The rebels, finding that they were gaining but little at the 
siege of Oudenarde, and finding also that the Earl of Flanders 
had been farming alliances against them, resolved, at the insti- 
gation of Philip, to send letters to the King of France, humbly 
entreating him to take the trouble to bring about a sound 
reconciliation between them and the earl, their lord. The 
King, however, was by no means inclined to entertain their 
petition; indeed, so great was his indignation, that he even 

f The Duke of Burgundy had married the daughter of the Earl of Flanders. 
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caused the messenger who brought the letters to be arrested, 
on the plea that he came into his presence without a passport, 
and had him detained in prison for upward of three weeks. 
The Flemings, finding this application had failed, next tried 
to enter into an alliance with England, and for this purpose 
sent twelve men as ambassadors to the King; but here also 
they were equally unsuccessful, and the request was treated 
with like contempt. The ambassadors to:England had not 
long returned to Flanders, when the King of France prepared 
to give assistance to the earl, and with this intention came 
into Artois with a large body of men-at-arms handsomely 
equipped. As soon as the earl heard of his approach, he went 
to Arras to meet him, where, in presence of the French peers, 
he paid his homage to the King, who accepted him as his 
vassal, and addressing him, said, “ Fair cousin, if it please 
God and St. Denis, we will restore you to your inheritance of 
Flanders, and will abate the pride of Philip von Artaveld 
and the Flemings so effectually, that they shall never again 
have it in their .power to rebel.” ‘ My lord,” replied the earl, 
“T have the fullest confidence in your power and goodness.” 
Philip, as he lay before Oudenarde, was informed of this de- 
- termination of the King of France, though he pretended not 
to be much affected by it. “ By what means,” said he to his 
people, “ does the young King think to enter Flanders? he is 
yet too young by a year, to imagine he can frighten us by 
assembling an army. I will have the passes of the country 
so well guarded that none shall be able to cross the Lys.” 
Upon this he gave the requisite instructions to his chief men, 
and himself went to Ypres to encourage the citizens of that 
place to exert themselves in the common cause. 

King Charles for eight days took up his quarters at Arras, 
during which time he was continually increasing his army by 
the arrival of men-at-arms from all quarters. It was Novem- 
ber 3d when he left Arras and came to Senlis,g where a council 


g Froissart here mentions a curious 
dream of the King of France, from 
which he took his device; but as the 
account somewhat interrupts the narra- 
tive, we have thought it best to insert 
it in the following note: 

It happened during the residence of 
the young King Charles at Senlis, as 
he was sleeping in his bed, that a 
yision appeared to him, He thought 


he was in the city of Arras, where, un- 
til then, he had never been, attended 
by all the flower of knighthood of his 
kingdom; that the Earl of Flanders 
came there to him, and placed on his 
wrist a most beautiful and elegant pil- 
BEE ABICON, saying, “My lord, in 

od’s name I give this falcon to you, 
for the best that was ever seen, the 
most indefatigable hunter, and the 
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was held in presence of the constable of France, and the mar- 
shals of France, Burgundy, and Flanders, to consider what 
course should be taken; for there was a common report in 
the army that it would be impossible to enter Flanders if the 
passes of the river Lys should be strongly guarded; besides, 
it rained at this time so continually, and was so excessively 
cold, that some of the wisest of the French council said it was 
wrong to undertake such an expedition, and bring the King 


so far from home, at this season of the year. 


The river Lys 


runs through a country so very marshy that horses can 
scarcely approach it, and the river itself is fordable in but 


very few places. 


most excellent striker of birds.” The 
King was much pleased with the pres- 
ent, and said, “ Fair cousin, I give you 
my thanks.” He then thought he 
turned to the constable of France, who 
was near him, and said, “‘ Sir Oliver, 
let you and I go to the plains and try 
this elegant falcon, which my cousin 
of Flanders has given me.” To this the 
constable answered, ‘‘ Well, let us go.” 
Then they mounted their horses, and 
went into the fields, taking the falcon 
with them, where they found plenty 
of herons to fly him at. The King said, 
“Constable, cast the falcon, and we 
shall see how he will hunt.” The con- 
stable let him fly, and the falcon 
mounted so high in the air, that they 
could scarcely see him; he took the 
direction toward Flanders. ‘“‘ Let us 
ride after my bird,” said the King to 
the constable, ‘‘for I will not lose 
him.” The constable assented, and 
they rode on, as it appeared to the 
King, through a large marsh, when 
they came to a wood, on which the 
King cried out, ‘‘ Dismount, dismount; 
we cannot pass this wood on _ horse- 
back.” They then dismounted, when 
some servants came and took their 
horses; the King and the constable en- 
tered the wood with much difficulty, 
and walked on until they came to an 
extensive heath, where they saw the 
falcon chasing herons and_ striking 
them down; but the herons resisted, 
and there was a battle between them. 
It seemed to the King that his falcon 
performed gallantly, and drove the 
birds before him so far, that he lost 
sight of him. This, as well as the im- 
possibility of following the bird, much 
vexed the King, and he said to the 
constable, ‘I shall lose my falcon, 
which I shall very much regret, for I 
have neither lure nor anything else to 
call him back.’’ While the King was 
in this anxiety, he thought a beautiful 
hart with two wings appeared to issue 
out of the wood, and come forth to the 
heath, and bend himself down before 


“Where does the river rise?” said the con- 


the King, who said togthe constable, as 
he regarded this wonder with delight, 
“Constable, do you remain here, and I 
will mount this hart that offers himself 
to me, and follow the bird.” The con- 
stable agreed to it, and the young 
King joyfully mounted the hart and 
went seeking the falcon. The hart, like 
one tutored to obey the King’s pleas- 
ure, carried him over the tops of the 
highest trees, when he saw his falcon 
striking down such numbers of birds, 
that he marvelled how he could do it. 
It seemed to the King that when the 
falcon had sufficiently flown, and 
struck down enough of the herons, he 
called him back, and instantly, as if 
well taught, he perched on the King’s 
wrist; when it seemed to him that 
after he had taken the falcon by its lure, 
and given him his reward, the hart 
flew back again over the wood and re- 
placed the King on the same heath 
whence he had carried him, and where 
the constable was waiting, who was 
much rejoiced at his return. On his 
arrival he dismounted; the hart re- 
turned to the wood, and was no more 
seen. The King, then, as he imagined, 
related to the constable how well the 
hart had carried him; that he had 
never rode so easy before in his life, 
and also the goodness of his falcon, 
who had struck down such numbers of 


birds; to all which the constable will- 
ingly listened. The servants then 
seemed to come after them with their 


horses, which having mounted they fol- 
lowed a magnificent road that brought 
them back to Arras. The King at this 
part awakened, much astonished at the 
vision he had seen, which was so im- 
printed on his memory, that he told 
it to some of his attendants who were 
waiting in his chamber. The figure of 
this hart was so agreeable to him that 
he could not put it out of his imagina- 
tion; and this was the cause why, on 
this expedition to Flanders against the | 
Flemings, he took a flying hart for his 

device. 
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stable of France, in whose presence this information had been 
given. “Near St. Omer,” was the reply. “Since it has a 
source,” he continued, “we can, of course, easily pass it. 
-Order the men to St. Omer at once, and let us enter Flanders.” 
The marshals agreed to this proposition, and in this state the 
matter remained for a whole day; on the morrow, however, 
when the lords came to the chamber of the constable to re- 
ceive orders, how and in what direction they were to march, 
much discussion took place; and it was then finally settled, 
that happen what might, they would advance to the river Lys 
by the shortest way possible, and endeavor to cross it. All 
the regulations of the march were accordingly determined 
upon, and proper persons appointed to constitute the King’s 
battalion on the occasion, and to carry and guard the ori- 
flamme/ of France. When all was settled the vanguard moved 
on, marching in order of battle toward Commines, for they 
hoped to cross the river at that place. On arriving at the 
bridge, however, they found it had been so completely de- 
stroyed, that it would not be possible to repair it, if any oppo- 
sition should be made to the attempt; and on the other side 
of the river, on a causeway at the end of the bridge, there was 
Peter du Bois with a battle-axe in his hand, and 9,000 Flem- 
ings arranged on either side of him. The constable, seeing 
how impossible it was to attempt a passage by the bridge, 
sent some servants to follow the course of the river, and ex- 
amine its banks up and down; but these, on their return, 
reported that they could find no place where the cavalry could 
pass. 

During this dilemma several knights and squires silently 
withdrew from the rest of the army, intent upon hazarding 
some gallant deeds of arms, and crossing the river whatever 
it might cost them. They procured from Lille three boats, to- 
gether with some cords, and having fixed three strong stakes 
into the river bank at a sheltered situation below Commines, 


h The oriflamme was a banner of Clementists, and the Flemings  Ur- 


red color, having on it the name of St. banists, which was thought sufficient 
Dionysius. It was deemed sacred, and to justify its use. Froissart, in his de- 
preserved with the utmost care; in- scription of the battle, tells us of the 
deed it was never called out but on the many virtues possessed by the ori- 
most urgent occasions, when the King flamme, that immediately it was dis- 
himself was present. The chief, or, as played, the fog of the morning dis- 
some say, the only occasion for it to ersed, and the sky was as clear as it 
be displayed, was against heretics. At Bad been during the whole year. 


the present time the French were 
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and fastened a cord to each, three varlets crossed the river 
and fixed on the opposite side three other posts, to which they 
fastened the other end of the cords, and having done this, re- 
turned with the boats to their masters. The constable of 
France was still near the bridge of Commines, pondering how 
he could discover a passage; and when informed that it was 
the intention of some of his knights to cross the river, he said 
to the Lord de Sancerre, one of the marshals, ‘Go and see 
what these knights are doing, and if it be possible to cross the 
river in the manner they propose, add some of our men to 
theirs.” The marshal, attended by a large company of knights 
and squires, came to the spot just as the boats were setting off ; 
and upon seeing him, the Lord de St. Py, the chief of the 
knights who had planned the scheme, said, “ My lord, is it 
agreeable to you that we should cross here?” “ Perfectly so,” 
replied the marshal, “ but you are running great risks.” “‘ My 
lord,” answered the Lord de St. Py, “ nothing venture, noth- 
ing win; in the name of God and St. Denis, before to-morrow 
evening we will cross this river and attack the enemy.” Upon 
saying which he placed his pennon in the boat, and was the 
first who stepped into it; nine others followed him, being all 
that the boat would contain, and instantly they passed over by 
means of the cord which they held; as soon as they had dis- 
embarked they concealed themselves in a small alder grove, 
in order to prevent discovery, and those on the bank drew the 
boat back by the cord, that another party might cross over. 
The constable’s anxiety respecting the passage of the river 
was so great, that before the marshal could return, he sent 
again to ascertain how the boats were getting on. “ Go,” said 
he to the Seneschal de Rieux, his cousin, “ go, I beg of you, 
and see if our people be passing as they tell us.’ The Lord 
de Rieux with the utmost pleasure hastened to the spot with 
about forty men-at-arms; by the time of his arrival about 150 
had crossed the river, on seeing which he declared his in- 
tention to cross also. The marshal could not refuse him, but 
sent information of the circumstance to the constable, who 
immediately ordered the cross-bow men at the bridge to skir- 
mish with the Flemings who were on the opposite side, and so 
occupy their attention as to keep them from observing what 
was going on; this plan succeeded admirably—indeed God 
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favored the undertaking, and consented that the pride of the 
Flemings should be humbled. 

I maintain that all men of understanding must regard the 
passage of this river as a deed of superior valor and enterprise ; 
before evening came no fewer than 400 men-at-arms—all the 
flower of the French knighthood—were on the Flanders side, 
and actually on their march in battle array toward Commines. 
As they approached the town Peter du Bois and the Flemings 
were at their usual post upon the causeway, and when, casting 
their eyes toward the meadows, they saw this body of men-at- 
arms approaching, they were in the greatest possible amaze- 
ment. “ What shall we do,” cried some of them, “ shall we 
offer them battle?’ ‘“ By no means,” replied Peter, “ let them 
advance; we are on high ground and they on low, so that we 
have here great advantage over them. They are not of force 
sufficient to withstand us in battle; besides, we know the 
country, they do not.” This advice was followed, and the 
Flemings never moved from their post, while those who had 
crossed the river continued advancing slowly through the 
marshes toward Commines. The constable of France, on the 
opposite side of the river, watched his men-at-arms as they 
approached the city with their banners\and pennons fluttering 
in the wind, and his blood ran cold from the great dread he 
had of their being defeated. In the excess of his anxiety he 
became almost distracted, and declared that he would rather 
have died than witnessed the sight. He had before forbidden 
many who were near him to pass the river; but now, when 
he saw the condition of those who had passed, he said aloud, 
“T give liberty to all who wish to cross to do so at once, if 
they are able.” At these words many knights and squires 
stepped forward, and endeavored, by placing down planks and 
by other means, to make a way across the broken bridge; so 
that the Flemings who were at Commines had at this time 
enough to do; for, on the one hand, they saw in the marshes 
below them a large body of men-at-arms with their lances 
advanced, and, on the other, the vanguard on the opposite side 
of the bridge were exerting themselves to the utmost to effect 
a passage, All that night the French remained in the marshes, 
up to their ankles in mud and filth, and without any sort of 
refreshment whatever. The Lord de St. Py acquitted him- 
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self most loyally in this expedition; during the night he was 
continually on the look-out, and even went in private two or 
three times to reconnoitre the enemy; on his return the last 
time, he said in a low voice to his companions, “ Now up, for 
the Flemings are on their march against us; they think to 
catch us by surprise, but they shall find us true men-at-arms, 
and prepared for a battle.” His account was quite correct, 
for they had not to wait long before the Flemings came in 
sight, with Peter du Bois at their head ; and as they approached, 
the French set up their war-cries, and received them on the 
sharp points of their long Bordeaux spears, to which the coats 
of mail of the Flemings made no more resistance than if they 
had been of cloth. As soon as the Flemings felt these sharp 
spears, which impaled them, they fell back in dismay ; Peter du 
Bois was one of the first who was wounded; the lance with 
which he was struck ran him through, and came out at his 
shoulder, and it was with difficulty he was rescued and car- 
ried out of the crowd. The French at last fairly drove the 
Flemings aside, so that they were quite incapable of making 
any further resistance, and all along the causeway to Com- 
mines killed them as if they had been so many dogs. 

While this was going on, the constable and his men were 
busily employed in attempting to repair the bridge, which they 
at length effected. There was, indeed, much danger for those 
who crossed it first; but, when some few were over, they 
managed with planks and hurdles to make it as strong as 
ever. The next day the whole vanguard passed over, and took 
possession of the town, which the Flemings were not long in 
quitting. Bad news flies fast—for the same day on which it 
occurred, Philip von Artaveld, as he lay before Oudenarde, 
heard of this defeat of the Flemings, and the capture of the 
town; it was reported to him that 6,000 of his men had been 
slain, and Peter du Bois among the number. Thunderstruck 
at this intelligence, Philip asked the Lord de Harzelles what 
was to be done. “ You must go to Ghent,” was his reply, 
“collect as many people as you can, and return hither.” In 
the evening some soldiers who had been at the battle of Com- 
mines came and confirmed the melancholy intelligence which 
Philip had heard respecting the defeat. ‘‘ And so Peter du Bois 
is dead or taken prisoner!” said Philip. ‘‘ Neither,” replied 
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the soldiers, “ but he has been severely wounded in the battle, 
and has retired to Bruges;”’ on hearing which Philip imme- 
diately set off to Bruges, with thirty men-at-arms, to meet him. 

The next morning after Commines was taken, the King of 
France, with the rear-guard, passed the bridge, and joined the 
remainder of the army, which was encamped on the hill of 
Ypres. The inhabitants of Ypres, finding the King so near 
to them, proposed sending to him the keys of the town, and 
throwing themselves on his mercy ; but the governor, who had 
been appointed by Philip von Artaveld, would not listen to 
a surrender. “ Our town,” he said, “is sufficiently strong, 
and we are well provided with everything; we will stand our 
ground, and meanwhile Philip will assemble his forces to com- 
bat the King and raise the siege.” High words then ensued 
between him and the inhabitants, which ended in his being 
slain, and the latter getting their own way; upon which they 
appointed two preaching friars, whom they sent to the hill of 
Ypres, to the King and his uncles, to know if it were agree- 
able to them to enter into an amicable treaty with the town. 
The King, following the good advice which was given him, 
to gain the country by gentle means, agreed at once to accept 
the town, and pardon all the inhabitants, provided they would 
pay 40,000 francs to defray the expenses of the expedition. 
At this result the people of Ypres were much rejoiced, and 
instantly raised among themselves the sum of money ap- 
pointed, which they paid to the King or his commissioners, 
before he entered the town. When the castlewicks of Capel, 
Bergues, Dunkerque, and many other places, heard that the 
men of Ypres had surrendered, and put themselves under the 
obedience of the King of France, who had most graciously 
pardoned them, they began to be alarmed; and, having well 
considered their own situation, seized upon the governors 
whom Philip von Artaveld had set over them, and led them 
to the King on Mount Ypres, hoping thereby to appease his 
anger. 

On entering his presence, they cast themselves on their 
knees, and said: ‘ Noble King, we put our lives, towns, and 
fortunes at your disposal, and we wish them to remain so. In 
order to show that we regard you as our lord, here are the gov- 
ernors whom Philip von Artaveld set over us; by force, and 
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not otherwise, has he made us obey him; you may do your 
pleasure with them, for they have governed us according to 
their wills.” All these towns the King was advised to pardon 
on the same condition as he had just pardoned Ypres; that is 
to say, that they should contribute toward the expenses of 
the war; but the governors were all beheaded. In these 
treaties of submission, no mention whatever was made of the 
Earl of Flanders, nor was he ever summoned to the councils 
of the King of France. I am ignorant whether he was dis- 
pleased at this or not; but certain it is, that he experienced the 
same sort of treatment during the whole expedition.~ From 
these towns of Flanders the French army gained a very con- 
siderable plunder. Cloth, linen, knives, money in gold and 
silver, silver dishes and plates, were packed upand sent to- 
gether to places of safety in France. The King and his nobles 
remained at Ypres four or five days in order to refresh them- 
selves, and then set out to Rosebecque. The inhabitants of 
Bruges, finding that the whole country as far as Gravelines had 
submitted to the King of France, were doubtful whether to 
enter into negotiations or not; however, for the present, they 
did nothing; for Philip von Artaveld still had much influence 
over them; indeed, he was as active as ever in carrying on the 
war, and collected from Ghent and other places about 50,000 
men, with whom he marched to Rosebecque the day before 
the French army quartered in that part. It was in the depth 
of winter, the beginning of December, when those two armies 
encamped against each other, near Rosebecque, and it rained 
every day. The lords of France were very anxious for a 
battle; but Philip seemed inclined to delay. On Wednesday 
evening he gave a magnificent supper to his captains, and 
exhorted them earnestly to show themselves brave men, to 
contend valiantly for their rights, and to maintain the fran- 
chises of Flanders. All who were present approved his senti- 
ments, declaring that he had well spoken, and that they would 
do their utmost. They then took their leave, and each re- 
turned to his quarters to give instructions to his own com- 
pany. 

Thus passed the first hours of night in Philip’s army; but 
about midnight, strange noises were heard toward Mount 
d’Or, and some, fancying that the French were making 
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preparations to attack them in the night time, went out to 
ascertain whether such were really the case; but there was no 
appearance of the French being on the move, and though they 
still heard the noise, they could discover no cause for it. Philip 
also, who was sleeping in his tent before the fire, was alarmed 
by the same sounds, and apprehending that they proceeded 
from the French army, he blew his trumpet and sallied forth 
with a battle-axe in his hand. As soon as the sound of the 
trumpet was heard, the guards in front of the camp armed 
themselves, and sent some of their companions to Philip to 
know what he wished to have done, since he had aroused them 
so early. He then repeated what he had heard, and desired 
some of them to go to the part whence the noise proceeded; 
but they replied that they had been there already, and could find 
no cause for it. After this alarm neither Philip nor the Flem- 
ings were quite at their ease, but suspected that they had been 
betrayed and might be surprised at any moment; they there- 
fore armed themselves, made large fires in their quarters, and 
took breakfast. 

About an hour before daybreak, Philip ordered all his forces 
to draw up in array upon the plain, in case the French should 
advance. There was in front of them a wide ditch newly made, 
and in the rear quantities of brambles, junipers, and other 
shrubs. By the reports of the constables, they were about 
50,000 in number, all chosen men, who placed but small value 
upon their own lives, and among them were about sixty Eng- 
lish archers who had stolen away from their companions at 
Calais, in the hope of receiving better pay from Philip von 
Artaveld. From the town of Ghent alone were about 9,000 
men all well armed; and as Philip had more confidence in them 
than in the rest of his forces, he placed them nearest his own 
person. Those from Alost and Grammont came next; then 
the men of Courtray and Bruges. The greater part were 
armed with bludgeons, iron caps, jerkins, and gloves de fer de 
baleine, and each man carried a staff bound and pointed with 
iron. The different townsmen wore liveries and arms, to dis- 
tinguish them from one another. Some had jackets of blue 
and yellow, others wore a welt of black on a red jacket, others 
chevroned with white on a blue coat, others green and blue, 
others lozenged with black and white, others quartered red 
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and white, others all blue. Thus drawn up and equipped, they 
waited for day to appear. 

This same Wednesday, King Charles entertained his uncles 
and some of his principal barons at supper ; and when supper 
was over, and most of the guests had departed, he requested 
Sir Oliver de Clisson, his constable, to resign his office into 
the hands of someone else, and remain near his person during 
the battle, which was certain to take place on the morrow; 
but the constable appeared so much disappointed at this, and 
excused himself so earnestly, that the King at last consented 
to withdraw the request. “I will it be so, constable,” said the 
King, after some conversation ; “ I will not say one word more 
on the subject ; for you see clearer into this business than I do, 
or those who first proposed it.” >» 

When day appeared on Thursday morning, Philip von Arta- 
veld and his forces quitted the strong position they had taken 
on the first intimation of alarm, and marched out to Mount 
d’Or, where they took up their quarters. “ We must prepare 
at once for combat,” said Philip on reaching the spot, “ for 
our enemies are near at hand;” and at the same time, point- 
ing to three French knights who were riding by, he continued, 
“These three horsemen have come to reconnoitre us, I see 
plainly what are the intentions of the enemy.” Philip was 
right in his anticipations, for the French knights had no sooner 
returned to their own army, than the word was given to ad- 
vance in the name of God and St. Denis. The King at this 
time created many new knights,? as also did the different lords 
in their respective battalions, so that several new banners were 
displayed on the day of battle. The Flemings began the en- 
gagement with a sharp cannonade; but as soon as the first 
salute was over, the van and rear guards of the French pushed 
forward, and by enclosing the Flemings straitened them much. 
In the general confusion which followed, Philip was soon 
beaten to the ground and wounded, together with numbers 
of the Ghent men who were about him. The clattering on 
the helmets by the axes and leaden maces was so loud that 
nothing could be heard for the noise of them. I was told that 

See the mode of creating knights tain lords possessed the right of invest- 
given in the introduction to the pres- ing others with the order of knight-. 


ent volume; from this passage, as from hood, even when the king was present. 
many others also, it is plain that cer- 
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if all the armorers in Paris and Bruxelles had been there, 
working at their trade, they could not have made a greater 
noise than these combatants did on the helmets of their ene- 
mies. You may readily imagine that the Flemings could not 
stand up long against such an attack as this, and the result 
was that a very large number of them were slain both in the 
battle and in the flight which followed. 

It was November 27th, the Thursday before Advent, in the 
year of grace 1382, when the battle of Rosebecque was fought, 
and the time it lasted was not more than half an hour. The 
King of France at this period was in his fourteenth year. 
Among the slain was Philip von Artaveld; he had been 
wounded, as we have just said, at the very beginning of the 
battle ; but his death was not known for certain, until the King 
offered a reward of 300 francs to anyone who should discover 
his body. It was then found that he had been pressed down 
by the crowd, and had fallen into a ditch with a number of his 
own men on the top of him, and so squeezed to death. His 
body was dragged to-the royal pavilion, and when the King 
had viewed it sufficiently, it was taken thence and hanged ona 
tree. Immediately after this defeat of the Flemings, the siege 
of Oudenarde was raised, and Peter du Bois left Bruges, 
where he had been confined to his bed from the wounds he 
had received at Commines, and went to Ghent. On Friday, 
the day after the battle, the King of France dislodged from 
Rosebecque on account of the stench of the dead, and advanced 
to Courtray in order to refresh himself and his forces after 
their fatigues. 

The city of Bruges, with many other places in Flanders, 
was in the greatest possible state of alarm at the result of the 
late battle ; for the vanguard of the King’s army showed plainly 
that they were bent upon plundering whatever they could. 
The Earl of Flanders was much attached to Bruges, and would 
have been sadly grieved to find it pillaged or destroyed; he, 
therefore, spoke to his son-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, 
requesting that the town might not be refused, if it should 
throw itself on the King’s mercy; and very shortly after this, 
the inhabitants themselves sent two friars to the King, to solicit 
a passport for twelve of their principal inhabitants, who de- 
sired to wait on his Majesty and lay their case before him. 
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The King immediately granted the request of the friars, and 
the twelve citizens when admitted into his presence cast them- 
selves on their knees before him, entreating him to have pity 
on them, and not suffer the town to be destroyed. They 
apologized for their past conduct, declaring that they had 
been forced to it by Philip von Artaveld and the men of Ghent. 
The King heard their speech through the interpretation of the 
Earl of Flanders, who was present, and who, on his knees, 
also entreated him to spare the town; and, at length, the King 
promised to comply with the request, on condition that the 
men of Bruges would pay six score thousand francs, 60,000 of 
which were to be paid down and the remainder at Candlemas. 
By this means was the good town of Bruges saved. 

It was said just now that Peter du Bois, after the defeat at 
Rosebecque, left Bruges and went to Ghent. On arriving 
at the place he was much surprised at finding the gates open, 
and immediately inquired why they did not guard the town. 
“What can we do?” was the reply of those whom he ad- 
dressed. ‘“ We have lost our good captain, and together with 
him full 9,000 men. This affects us so much that we have no 
hope left.” “ Foolish people,’ answered Peter du Bois; “ are 
ye thus thunderstruck when the war is not near over, nor the 
town of Ghent so famous as she shall be? Close your gates, 
and prepare to defend yourselves. Do you suppose that the 
King of France will come here in the winter time; and before 
the proper season shall have arrived we shall have reinforce- 
ments in abundance from our friends in Holland, Guelderland, 
Brabant, and other places.”’ By such speeches did Peter du 
Bois rally the downcast inhabitants of Ghent, who would, 
without doubt, had he not been there, have surrendered them- 
selves unconditionally to the King of France. 

When the news of the defeat at Rosebecque reached Eng- 
land, the nobles said they were not sorry to hear it; for had 
the commonalty of Flanders been victorious over the King 
of France, the common people everywhere would have been 
so inflated with pride, that all gentlemen would have had cause 
to lament it. 

During the residence of the King of France in Courtray, 
many councils were held respecting Ghent—whether they - 
should lay siege to it or not. The King was well inclined to 
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reduce the place at once, but the lords of the council con- 
sidered that no effectual war could be carried on, as it was 
the depth of winter, and the knights already much weakened 
and harassed by the cold. It was, therefore, determined to 
leave Ghent alone for the present, and to return to their own 
country. On departing from Courtray, the King was not for- 
getful any more than his lords, of the gilt spurs which had been 
hung up.in the church there, and which had belonged to those 
French nobility who had fallen in the battle of Courtray with 
Robert d’Artois ; he, therefore, ordered the town to be burned. 
The Earl of Flanders on his knees entreated him to recall this 
order; but the King was inexorable, and the town was de- 
stroyed without mercy.7 Many knights, squires, men-at-arms, 
and children, were carried away as slaves to be ransomed.k 
On leaving Courtray, the King and his forces went to Tournay, 
thence to Arras, and so on to Paris. 


j The Duke of Burgundy is reported 
in the Chronicles to have rescued from 
destruction at Courtray ‘‘a, curious 
clock, which struck the hours, the 
handsomest that was to, be seen on 
either side of the sea.” This clock, 
with its bells, which would appear to 
have been the tower clock of some 


church or monastery, he had carefully 
packed and carried to Dijon, “ where 
it was placed, and there strikes the 
hours night and day.” 

k One chief source of the income of 
men-at-arms was derived from the ran- 
som of the prisoners taken in war. 
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S the French army approached the city of Paris, on its 
return from Flanders, the King and his lords sent for- 
ward their servants to order the Louvre and other 

different hotels to be prepared for their reception. This they 
were advised to do by way of precaution, in order to try the 
feelings of the Parisians, as they were not at all to be 
depended upon; special injunctions were given to these ser- 
vants, if they were asked any questions about the King, to 
reply that he would be with them shortly. The Parisians, 
finding this to be the case, resolved to arm themselves and 
display to the King, on his entrance into Paris, the force that 
the city contained. It would have been far better for them 
had they remained quiet, for this display cost them dearly. 
They professed that it was done by them with good intentions ; 
but it was taken in a far different sense; for the King, when the 
news of this assembling of the people was brought to him, — 
264 
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said to his lords: “See the pride and presumption of this 
mob. What are they now making this display for?” To 
which remark some, who were desirous of making an attack 
upon the Parisians at once, added: “If the King be well 
advised, he will not put himself in the power of these people, 
who are coming to meet him fully armed, when they ought to 
come in all humility, returning thanks to God for the great 
victory which he has given us in Flanders.” Upon the whole, 
however, the lords were somewhat puzzled how to act; and, 
after much hesitation, it was determined that the constable of 
France, with several others, should meet the Parisians, and 
inquire for what reason they had come out of the city in such 
a body. 

When this question was put to them, the chiefs of the 
Parisians made answer, “‘ We have come out in this manner 
to display to our lord the King the force we possess; he is 
very young, and has never seen it; and if he should not be 
made acquainted with it, he can, of course, never know what 
service he may draw.from us when occasion requires it.” 
“Well, gentlemen,’ answered the constable, “you speak 
fairly ; but we tell you from the King, that at this time he does 
not wish to see such a display, and that what you have done 
has been sufficient for him. Return instantly to your own 
homes; and if you wish the King to come to Paris, lay aside 
your arms.” “ My lord,” they replied, “ your orders shall be 
cheerfully obeyed.” Upon this, the Parisians returned to the 
city, and the constable and his companions reported to the 
King and his council the result of their interview. As soon 
as it was known that the Parisians had retired, the King, with 
his uncles and principal lords, set out for Paris, attended by a 
few men-at-arms, the main body being left near the city to 
keep the Parisians in awe. The Lord de Coucy and the Mar- 
shal de Sancerre were sent forward to take the gates off their 
hinges at the principal entrances of St. Denis and St. Marcel, 
so that the way might be clear night and day for the forces 
to enter the city, and master the Parisians, should there be any 
occasion to do so; they were also instructed to remove the 
chains which had been thrown across the streets, in order that 
the cavalry might pass through without danger or opposition. 
The Parisians, on seeing these preparations, were in the great- 
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est possible alarm, and so fearful of being punished for what 
they had done, that, as the King entered the city, none dared 
to venture out of doors, or even to open a window. In this 
situation things remained for three days; after which the King 
and his councillors, having resolved to make an example of 
some of the principal leaders of the rabble, sent for all whom 
they wished to mark, one at a time, and fined them, some 6,000 
francs, others 3,000, and others 1,000; in this way about 400,- 
ooo francs were exacted from the people, to the profit of the 
King and his ministers. In addition to this the Parisians were 
also taxed with subsidies, aides, gabelles, fouages, with the 12th 
and 13th penny, and many other vexations, as a punishment 
for their past behavior, and as an example to other towns in the 
kingdom of France. 

I must not omit to mention that several of ine principal 
citizens of Paris, who had been foremost in the late movement, 
were beheaded, and among them one John des Marets,a 
whose execution was a matter of great surprise to most per- 
sons, as he had always borne the character of a wise and up- 
right man. 

When the King of France departed from Courtray, as we 
have mentioned, the town of Ghent was in a state of great 
excitement, and much inclined for war. Peter du Bois, Peter 
le Nuitre, and Francis Atremen, who had undertaken the gov- 
ernment of it, reinforced the army with soldiers from different 
quarters, and were not in the least dismayed at the situation 
of their affairs, but quite as vigorous as ever. Having heard 
that there was a garrison of Bretons and Burgundians in the 
town of Arbembourg, they determined to pay them a visit. 
Accordingly, Francis Atremen marched thither with 3,000 
men, and after a severe skirmish, won the town, which they 
pillaged and burned. They then went back to Ghent with 
the booty, and shortly after advanced to Dendremonde, Alost, 
and as far as Oudenarde, plundering the whole country. The 
Earl of Flanders continued to reside at Lille,and was, of course, 
much enraged at these ravages of the men of Ghent, as he 
never supposed that they would have had the courage or power 
to commit such, since they had lost Philip von Artaveld ; he did 


ajJohn des Marets was a distin- hatred of the dukes of Berry and Bur- 


guished magistrate and avocat-general; gundy, who were most inveterate . 


he appears to have suffered from the against him. 
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not, however, take any steps against them; indeed, he himself 
seemed at this time in a very desolate condition—the French, 
to whose interest he had attached himself, did not pay him 
much respect, and the English were opposed to him, in con- 
sequence of his attachment to the French. 

About this time Pope Urban VI left Rome, and fixed his 
residence at Genoa; and because the King of France and that 
nation were Clementists, he sought to obtain succor from 
England to annoy them, for the English, and several other 
countries, obeyed Urban. For this purpose he sent his bulls 
to the archbishops and bishops of England, proclaiming that 
he absolved from all crimes and faults everyone who would 
assist in the destruction of the Clementists. It was necessary, 
however, that Urban should be provided with a large sum of 
money, if he wished to put his plans into execution; for it was 
well known that the nobles of England would not for all the 
absolution in the world undertake any expeditions unless they 
were preceded by offers of money. Men-at-arms cannot live 
upon pardons; and it is to be feared they do not pay much 
attention to them, except at the point of death. Urban, there- 
fore, determined that with the bulls he would order tenths? 
to be raised by the Church, and to be paid over to the nobility, 
who would thus be put in possession of large sums of money, 
without affecting the King’s treasury or oppressing the com- 
mon people. 

Moreover, because this money was to come from the 
Church, the Pope desired to have a churchman to command 
the expedition; and in order that the commonalty and 
churches in England might have greater faith in it, the Lord 
Henry Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, was appointed to this 
post. In addition to this, because Urban knew that the King 
of Spain was opposed to his interest, and favored much the 
King of France, he declared that with the money that should 
be raised in England, the Duke of Lancaster, who in right of 
his wife called himself King of Castille, should set out for 
that country to raise a similar army there; and if the duke 

bTenths were a tenth part of the I), when Pope Nicholas IV_ granted 
yearly value of all benefices, and ex- them for six years to Edward I; and 
acted by the pope from the clergy, a even earlier than this tenths were 
tithe of the tithe, in imitation of the levied; for, in 1253, Innocent IV 
same proportion paid by the Levites granted them to Henry III for three 


to the high priest. These were, in years. 
England, sanctioned by law (20 Ed. 
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would undertake this expedition with a powerful body of men- 
at-arms, he would grant to the King of Portugal, who had 
commenced war against Don John of Castille, a full tenth of 
the whole kingdom of Portugal. The bulls which Urban sent 
into England were received there with great joy. The prelates 
in the several dioceses preached up this expedition in the man- 
ner of a croisade; and the people of England believed it so 
readily, that none of either sex thought they should end the 
year happily or have any chance of entering paradise, if they 
did not give handsomely to it. At London and in that diocese, 
there was collected a large Gascony tun full of money; and 
he who gave most, according to the Pope’s bull, gained the 
greatest number of pardons; and it was solemnly declared, 
that all who had given their money, and should die at this time, 
were absolved from every fault. During the winter and en- 
suing Lent, throughout England the sum of 2,500,000 franes 
was amassed as well by alms as by the tenths from the Church; 
which, I am informed, was quite sufficient to carry on the war 
both against France and Spain. 

In the name of the Pope and prelates of England, Thomas, 
Bishop of London, brother to the Earl of Devonshire, was 
nominated to accompany the Duke of Lancaster to Spain; 
this Spanish expedition, however, was not to leave England 
so soon as that under command of the Bishop of Norwich, 
which was appointed to land at Calais as soon as possible, 
and march through France. There were in the pay of the 
Church, and under the command of the Bishop of Norwich, 
several good knights of England and Gascony, such as Lord 
de Beaumont, Sir Hugh Calverley, Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir 
John Ferrers, Sir Hugh Spencer, and others, who before they 
embarked were all summoned to attend the King’s council, 
where they swore solemnly, in presence of the King, to fulfil 
the object of the expedition; and that they would not harass 
or make war on any country or people who acknowledged 
Pope Urban, but upon those only who paid homage to 
Clement. King Richard bade them remain about a month at 
Calais, stating that within that time it was his intention to send 
them Sir William Beauchamp, who was at present absent in 
Scotland, and whom they would find of the greatest assistance 
to them. Immediately after this the bishop embarked, and 
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on April 23, 1383, arrived at Calais, where he was received 
with much joy by Sir John Delvernes, the governor. 

More than a month had passed away without the arrival of 
Sir William, when the Bishop of Norwich, young and eager, 
finding himself at the head of so fine a body of men-at-arms, 
said to his companions, “ For what purpose, my good sirs, are 
we thus waiting here? Sir William Beauchamp will never 
arrive: the King and his uncles have totally forgotten us. Let 
us perform some deed of arms, and loyally employ the money 
of the Church.” “ It is well said,’ was the reply of those about 
him ; “ we will determine upon an excursion. We cannot issue 
out of the gates of Calais without entering our enemies’ coun- 
try ; for France surrounds us on all sides, as well toward Flan- 
ders as toward Boulogne and St. Omer; and as Flanders is 
now a conquered country, what more honorable thing can we 
do than endeavor to reconquer it.” ‘Our first expedition,” 
said the bishop, “shall be into Flanders.” ‘ Give orders for 
it at once,” said Sir Thomas Trivet, ‘‘ and let us march thither 
in three days.” This resolution was adopted by all the council, 
and notice of it given to the army. Now it happened that 
Sir Hugh Calverley was not present when this determination 
was arrived at, and when the bishop informed him of what 
had been settled, he was by no means satisfied. “Sir,” he 
said, “ you are aware on what terms we left England, and that 
our expedition is solely pointed against the Clementists; I 
understand that the Earl of Flanders and his people are as 
good Urbanists as ourselves; if, therefore, we march against 
them, we shall forfeit our engagement; if you are determined 
upon an expedition, let us rather march into France.” 

The bishop, however, was not inclined to give up his point, 
and after some altercation Sir Hugh became pacified, and said 
to him on leaving, “ If you make an excursion, remember, Sir 
Hugh Calverley will accompany, and you shall take neither 
road nor march, but he will be of the party.” Orders were 
then sent to all the quarters in and around Calais, that every- 
one should be prepared for the expedition the next morning. 
Accordingly, when morning came, the trumpet sounded and 
all marched off, in number about 3,000, taking the road to 
Gravelines, where they first attacked and pillaged a monastery, 
and then took possession of the town. On hearing of the pos- 
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session of this place by the English, the whole country began 
to take alarm. The Earl of Flanders, in the greatest per- 
plexity, summoned his council, declaring his surprise that, 
without sending him any message of defiance, the English 
should have entered his territories. ‘‘ No doubt,” said some 
of his attendants, “they consider Flanders as belonging to 
France, since so much of it has surrendered to the King of 
that country.”’ “ Well, what is to be done?” replied the earl. 
Upon this the council consulted and determined to send two 
knights who were with them, and who received pensions from 
the King of England, to the Bishop of Norwich, to negotiate 
with him on the subject of his mission. The bishop received 
the knights courteously, and gave them a handsome enter- 
tainment. He had that day with him at dinner Ml the barons 
of his army, for he had been informed that the knights of the 
Earl of Flanders were coming, and he thought it best that they 
should be all together to receive them. The knights opened 
the business by saying, “ Sir, we are sent hither by my Lord 
of Flanders.” ‘‘ What lord?” said the bishop. “The Earl of 
Flanders, sir,’ was the reply; “for Flanders has no other 
lord.” “ By my troth,” said the bishop, “we consider Flan- 
ders as belonging to the King of France, or the Duke of 
Burgundy, our enemies, for by force of arms they have con- 
quered it.” “Under respect to your grace,” answered the 
knights, “ the territory has been loyally remitted into the hands 
and government of my Lord of Flanders; and he has sent us 
to you to entreat passports, that we may go to England to the 
King, and ascertain his reasons for thus making war without 
sending any message of defiance.”’ The bishop at this time 
replied, that he would consider of it; and after some consulta- 
tion with his own council, he sent for the knights, whom on 
their arrival he addressed thus: ‘ My fair gentlemen, you are 
come for an answer, and you shall have one. With regard 
to the request you have made to us frorn the Earl of Flanders, 
IT inform you, you may return when you please to the earl; but 
as to Calais or England, you will go thither at your peril, for 
I will grant no passports. I am not King of England, but the 
soldier of Pope Urban, and so are all these who are with me, 
having taken his money to serve him. We are at this moment. 
on the territories of the Duchess of Bar, who is a Clementist. 
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Tf the people of the country hold that opinion, we will make 
war upon them; if, on the other hand, they profess themselves 
followers of Urban, they shall have their share of the absolu- 
tions; for Urban, our Pope, absolves from all crimes those 
who aid in the destruction of the Clementists.” The two 
knights were not at all satisfied with this answer; but as the 
bishop declared they should have no other, they departed. 

The very same day on which they took their leave, it was 
reported to the bishop that there were at Dunkerque, and in its 
neighborhood, upward of 12,000 armed men, under command 
of the bastard of Flanders, assisted by several other knights 
and squires ; upon which a general resolution was passed that 
the English should march against them. On the ensuing 
morning the march was begun, and as they approached Dun- 
kerque, near the seashore, they discovered the Flemings drawn 
up in a large and well-ordered battalion. The bishop and 
chief captains wished at once to commence an attack upon 
them; but Sir Hugh Calverley, anxious as ever to maintain 
the real object of the expedition, interfered, saying, “ In God’s 
name, let us first send a herald to know why they are drawn 
up in order of battle, and which pope they obey; and if they 
say Pope Urban, we can then require of them, by virtue of the 
bull which we have, to accompany us to St. Omer, or whither- 
soever we may wish to lead them.” 

This proposal was adopted, and a herald, whose name was 
Montfort, and attached to the Duke of Brittany, was imme- 
diately despatched to the Flemings, with proper instructions 
as to what to say; the Flemings, however, did not wait to hear 
what message the herald had brought, but immediately upon 
his arrival slew him. The English, who were watching in the 
distance, cried ott in the greatest indignation and anger, 
“They have murdered our herald, and they shall pay for it, 
or we will all die upon the spot;”’ and upon this the archers 
were immediately ordered to advance. In the engagement 
which ensued, the Flemings defended themselves very well, 
but the English men-at-arms broke through their ranks, and 
with their pointed spears killed such numbers of them that 
they were forced to give way; full 9,000 were left dead upon 
the field. 

By reason of this victory, the English were so swollen with 
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pride that they thought all Flanders was their own; indeed, 
many places, out of fear, immediately surrendered to them, 
and when they had conquered all the coast from Gravelines 
to Sluys, they proceeded to lay siege to Ypres. On taking 
up their position before the town, they sent to the men of 
Ghent requesting their assistance; at which message Peter du 
Bois and the other captains were so much pleased, that on 
Saturday morning after the octavee of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
they set off to join the English, having with them 20,000 men 
and a very considerable train of carts. While the siege of 
Ypres was going on, the Bishop of Liege endeavored te. bring 
about a peace between the Bishop of Norwich and the Earl of 
Flanders. I was told at the time, that through his means the 
Earl of Flanders offered to the Bishop of Norwich and the 
English, if they would break up the siege and carry the war 
against the countries of the Clementists, that he would send 
500 lances to serve under their orders for three months at his 
own expense; but the bishop would pay no attention to the 
cffer, and in consequence the negotiation was broken off, to 
the great regret of the earl, who clearly saw that unless assist- 
ance came from France to raise the siege, his good town of 
Ypres must soon be lost. ' 

Not long after this disappointment, however, the King of 
France, through the instrumentality of the Duke of Burgundy, 
undertook to send an army into Flanders; and, for the pur- 
pose, issued his summons throughout his kingdom for every 
man-at-arms to be at Arras or in that neighborhood by August 
15th, provided with all things suitable to his rank. Moreover, 
he wrote to Duke Frederic of Bavaria, requesting him to join 
in the expedition. While these warlike preparations were be- 
ing made, the siege of Ypres continued with great vigor. 
There were many attacks upon the place, and skirmishes, in 
which several on both sides were killed and wounded; but the 
governor of the town, Sir John de Saint Py, made so good a 
defence that no essential damage was done. At the Church 
of Emenin, which was close to the town, and which the earl 


cIt was a custom among the primi- octave, as also upon the octave itself, 
tive Christians to observe the octave, some part of that service was repeated 
or eighth day after their principal fes- which was performed upon the feast 
tivals, with great solemnity; and upon day. 

every day between the feast and the 
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had garrisoned, a very sharp encounter took place, but in the 
end the English were victorious, and to the great grief of the 
earl very many of his knights and squires were made prison- 
ers. The siege was pushed on with unwearied energy, and 
it appeared fully the intention of the bishop and his companions 
to conquer Ypres. Day after day the assault continued, but 
the place still held out. At last the English, finding that they 
could not take the town by storm, and that they had expended 
all their artillery, resolved to have a quantity of fagots col- 
lected with which to fill up the ditches, so that they might ad- 
vance and fight hand to hand with the garrison, undermine 
the walls, and by throwing them down effect an entrance. 
Workmen were accordingly employed to procure and cut 
down as much wood as possible in the neighborhood, which 
was forthwith placed in the ditches and covered with earth; 
but this was not done so soon as they anticipated, nor could 
the assailants accomplish their inten‘ions; for the King of 
France, having a great desire to raise the siege and fight with 
the English at all events, hastened his preparations as much 
as possible ; and when the English heard that the French forces 
were advancing, and that they were upward of 20,000 men-at- 
arms, knights, and squires, and 60,000 others, they found them- 
selves obliged, as they were so inferior in point of numbers, 
to break up their camp and retire to some of the forts which 
they had already conquered. 

Intelligence of this intention on the part of the English was 
brought to the King of France in the city of Arras, and so 
far from causing his exertions to relax, it made him only the 
more earnest in hurrying matters forward in order that he 
might come upon them before they decamped. Just as he 
was on the point of leaving Arras, the King of France and his 
army were joined by Duke Frederic of Bavaria and Count 
Guy de Blois; the latter of whom was at the time in very bad 
hedith, and being unable to ride, was carried on a litter. The 
French forces marched to, St. Omer, where they halted and 
refreshed themselves, and there finding that the English had 
already broken up the camp at Ypres and retired to Bourbourg, 
they made the best of their way thither in order to lay siege 
to the place. As they approached the town the lords of France 
made a splendid show; banners and pennons were flying in 
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the wind, and each lord was arranged with his men under his 
own banner. The Lord de Coucy and his state were particu- 
larly deserving of notice. Mounted on a beautiful horse, he 
rode from side to side before his men, addressing them in a 
most agreeable manner, to the great delight of all who saw 
him. He had, moreover, led coursers, richly caparisoned and 
ornamented with housings with the ancient arms of Coucy 
mixed with those he now bore. Other great lords also kept 
up a state suitable to their dignity, and on this day more than 
400 knights were created. 

The English at their posts in the town of Bourbourg saw 
this immense army approaching them, and were pleased at the 
expectation of an assault ; but they were not quite so well satis- 
fied when they reflected that they were shut up in a town which 
was defended only by palisadoes ; however, lik€ men of cour- 
age, they resolved to make the best of their situation, and 
forthwith arranged themselves in companies round the town. 

We must for a short time leave the English in this situation 
just to relate a gallant action of Francis Atremen, who had 
returned to Ghent when the siege of Ypres was broken up. 
Francis was anxious to do something by which he might 
annoy the enemy; and having heard that Oudenarde had been 
left but carelessly guarded in consequence of the governor 
having received orders to attend the King of France before 
Bourbourg, he thought it a good opportunity to surprise the 
place. Accordingly, having selected 400 men in whom he had 
the greatest confidence, he set out thither at nightfall. It was 
the month of September, when the nights are tolerably long, 
and by midnight he and his party had arrived in the meadows 
before the town. Now it happened, as they were crossing 
these meadows, that a poor woman was gathering grass for 
her cows, and having overheard some part of their conver- 
sation, and judging from it, and from the ladders they were 
carrying, that they were Ghent men going to surprise the town, 
she determined to muster all the courage she could, and hasten 
to inform the guard of what she had seen and heard. Being 
well acquainted with the paths, she was soon at the city,and told 
her tale to the first one of the night guards she met. The man 
was not quite satisfied with the woman’s story, and remained 
quiet where he was in order if possible to ascertain the truth 
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of it; he had, however, not waited long before the poor woman 
came to him a second time, begging him for God’s sake to 
be on his guard, and go at once to the Ghent gate and see if 
his companions were in a proper state ; for she had been listen- 
ing again, and was certain there was no time to be lost. Im- 
mediately upon this entreaty the man went off, and at the 
Ghent gate found the guards playing dice, and not at all think- 
ing that the enemy was so near. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “a 
woman has just been to me and given notice that a body of 
Ghent men are advancing. Are your gates and barriers well 
fastened?” “ Our gates are fast enough,” they replied; “ but 
many a scurvy night befall this woman who has alarmed you 
at such an hour as this; probably some cows or calves have 
got untied, and no doubt she has mistaken them for Ghent 
men.” 

While this conversation was going on Francis Atremen and 
his companions were putting their plans into execution; they 
had got into the ditches, which, as the water had just been 
drawn off in order to secure the fish, were quite dry, and hav- 
ing broken down part of the palisadoes, had placed their ladders 
against them and entered the town; and when all had entered 
they marched quietly to the market-place, where they met a 
knight, by name Sir Florens de Halle, who was on guard 
there with about. thirty men-at-arms. These the Ghent men 
at once attacked, and slew everyone of them, shouting out, 
“ Ghent, Ghent!” and by this means they possessed themselves 
of the town. You may well suppose that the inhabitants who 
were in their beds were exceedingly astonished, when they 
heard the shouting, and saw their town taken by scalado, with- 
out having any remedy for it. Those who could escape did 
so, leaving all their property to be plundered, and thinking 
themselves happy if only they could save their lives. The 
Ghent men by this capture gained great riches, and Francis 
Atremen became governor of Oudenarde. In the same week 
a somewhat similar adventure happened in Auvergne, where 
the English possessed several castles. Aymerigot Marcel, the 
governor of one of these castles, set off early one morning, 
attended by only thirty picked men, having formed his plans 
to take by scalado the castle of Marquel: I will tell you how 
they managed it. After riding for some time, Aymerigot and 
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his men secreted themselves in a small wood near the castle, 
where they remained till sunset; and when the garrison had 
retired within the walls, and the governor was at supper, they 
came forth from their hiding-place, fixed their ladders, and 
entered the castle. A cry of “ Treason, treason!” was then 
raised by some of the inhabitants, and the governor on hear- 
ing it became so alarmed that he immediately made his escape 
through a private passage into the great tower, taking with 
him the keys of the gates. 

When Aymerigot and his companions found that the goy- 
ernor had escaped to the tower, and that he had fastened the 
gates of the castle upon them so that they could not get out, 
they almost began to repent of what they had done. Address- 
ing himself to the governor through the grating, Aymerigot 
said, “ Give us the keys of the castle gate, and I promise you 
we will leave it without doing any mischief.” “ Indeed,” re- 
plied the governor; “ but you will carry off my cattle; how 
can I believe you?” ‘“ Give me your hand,” said Aymerigot, 
“and on my faith I swear you shall suffer no loss.” Upon this, 
like a fool, the governor put his hand through the grating, 
and the moment Aymerigot got hold of it he pulled it to him, 
and calling for his dagger, swore he would stick his hand 
through to the wall if the keys were not given up. The goy- 
ernor, without further delay, gave up the keys, for he was in 
the greatest possible state of alarm, and Aymerigot and his 
companions so managed matters that they took possession of 
the castle, which, shortly after, they ransomed to the Countess 
Dauphine for 5,000 francs. Orders were now given by the 
King of France for the attack on Bourbourg to begin. The 
garrison defended themselves handsomely, but the assailants 
set fire to the houses of the town, which confounded them so 
much that they were at length glad to capitulate. The Eng- 
lish after this left Flanders, and by way of Calais returned to 
England. . 

You must know that the Duke of Lancaster was not very 
sorry that the expedition of the Bishop of Norwich had failed, 
for by it his intended voyage to Spain and Portugal had been 
frustrated. The Commons of England, moreover, blamed the 
bishop and his companions on their return, declaring that 
from the prosperity they had been blessed with at the be- 
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ginning, they ought to have conquered all Flanders. Very 
shortly after the return of the expedition negotiations of peace 
were entered into between France and England—many con- 
ferences were held upon the subject, and at length a truce was 
agreed to. On the part of France the truce was to include 
all Spain as well as Scotland, and on the part of the English 
all their allies and adherents were included wheresoever they 
might be. Ghent was also expressly mentioned in the deeds, 
to the great annoyance of the Earl of Flanders, and the truce 
was to last till Michaelmas in the year 1384. 

A very few weeks after this settlement of affairs the Earl of 
Flanders¢@ was taken very ill and died. The earl departed this 
life January 20, 1383, and his body was carried to Los, an 
abbey near Lille, to which place also was brought the body 
of the countess, his lady, who had died five years before, in 
order that they might be interred together in the Church of 
St. Peter. The funeral was conducted in the most magnificent 
manner possible—when the body was about to enter Lille a 
great number of lords, from France, Flanders, Hainault, and 
Brabant, met it at the gate of the Invalids, and conducted it 
through the town to the Church of St. Peter’s. These were all 
armed as if for war, and supported: by their squires; other 
barons also, in the same manner, assisted in bearing the corpse 
of the Countess of Flanders, from the gate of St. Ladre to the 
same church. The shield-bearers on the occasion were all 
high lords, who followed each other in order, and after them 
came certain squires, who were to make offerings of the war- 
horses of the earl, then those who offered the steeds of the 
convoy. These were followed by others, who offered the earl’s 
swords of war and his war-helmets. Then came those who 
offered the banners of war, both of the earl and the convoy; 
and it should be observed that all who officially entered the 
Church of St. Peter at Lille with the corpse that evening, re- 
mained there all night, and until the masse of the morrow—as 


d Some writers say that the earl was Latin ‘ Missio,” or rather from the 
stabbed by the Duke of Berri, but form used in the Latin Church, at the 
this is extremely uncertain. The earl dismission, first of the catechumens, 
left but one legitimate child, by name and then of the whole assembly, 
Margaret; he had, however, eleven “ Missa Est;’’ as now used it denotes 
illegitimate children. the consecrating of bread and wine 

e The word mass was originally a into the body and blood of Christ, and 
general name for every part of divine the offering of that as an expiatory 
service, Its derivation is from the sacrifice for the quick and dead, 
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well those knights who were armed, as those who bore the 
banners, and the squires who led the horses. About 400 men 
clothed in black were appointed to carry the bodies of the earl 
and countess through Lille to the church, and each of these 
bore a torch. The mass was celebrated by the Archbishop 
of Rheims, assisted by the bishops of Paris, Tournay, Cam- 
bray, and Arras, and likewise five abbots ; during the obsequies 
there were in the church 700 candles, or thereabouts, round 
the body, each candle weighing a pound; on the catafalque,f 
which was emblazoned on the right side with the scutcheons 
of Flanders, and on the left with those of Flanders and Brabant, 
were five banners, and down the church were 1,226 candles, 
similar to those round the body; a magnificent dinner was 
provided on the occasion, and every knight and squire was 
gratuitously entertained the day and night of the obsequies ; 
also all the black cloth they had worn was given them. 

Soon after Easter this same year, the earls of Northumber- 
land and Nottingham collected about 2,000 lances, and 6,000 
archers, with which they marched by Berwick and Roxburgh 
and entered Scotland. On their way they burned all the lands 
of the Earl of Douglas and of the Lord Lindsay, leaving noth- 
ing unmolested as far as Edinburgh.g The barons of Scot- 
land were much surprised at this invasion, as they had never 
been apprised of it; moreover, they expected that the Eng- 
lish, according to what had been reported to them of the late 
truce, ought to be at peace with them. This, however, they 
knew not for certain, as the French had as yet omitted to 
notify it to them, and they were well aware that they had 
themselves entered into no treaty with the English. Much 
mischief had already been done to their country by the in- 
vasion, when the French ambassadors who were appointed to 


f Catafalque, or Catafalco, is an 
architectural term, and literally signi- 
fies a scaffold; as here used it repre- 


Beneath the peel’s rude battlement; 
And maids and matrons dropp’d the 


sents the raised platform on which the 
cofin was supported. 
gSir Walter Scott, with his usual 
spirit, has described the terror of these 
border-wars, in lines which we doubt 
not are familiar to most of our readers: 
““ Now over border, dale and fell, 
Full wide and far was terror spread; 
For pathless marsh and mountain cell 
The peasant left his lowly shed. 
The frighten’d flocks and herds were 
pent 


tear, 

While ready warriors seized the 
spear. 

From Branksome’s tower the watch- 
man’s eye 

Dun wreaths of distant smoke can 


Spy; 
Which curling in the rising sun, 
Show’d southern ravage was begun.” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
Canto iv. 3. 
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make known the terms of the late truce came into Scotland. 
King Robert greatly desired to take advantage of the terms 
of the agreement, and conclude a peace with England; but 
upon this subject there was a difference of opinion between 
himself and his barons, many of whom were most anxious 
to be revenged upon the English for the injury they had al- 
ready done them, and under command of the Earl of Douglas 
15,000 men on horseback assembled, who pillaged and burned 
the lands of Lord Percy, the Earl of Nottingham, and Lord 
Mowbray. As this Scottish expedition, however, had been 
wholly unauthorized by the King of Scotland, it did not 
prevent the truces which had been made in France from 
being proclaimed in that country, which accordingly took 
place. 

Francis Atremen, you must know, did not long keep pos- 
session of the town of Oudenarde; he had taken it by strata- 
gem, and he lost it by the same means. During the time the 
town was in his hands the garrison had done such mischief 
to the estates of the Lord Destournay that he resolved to 
retake it, and with this intention formed a considerable am- 
buscade of 400 knights, squires, and good men-at-arms, whom 
he had entreated to assist him. These he posted in the wood 
of Lart, near to the gate of the town, and at the same time 
filled two carts with provisions, and sent them onward to the 
town under the charge of four hardy and determined men, 
dressed in gray frocks as carters, but armed underneath their 
frocks. On reaching the gate of the town the supposed 
carters gave the guards to understand that they had brought 
provisions from Hainault to victual the place, and the guards 
thinking all was right drew up the portcullis, and allowed 
them to advance on the bridge; the carters then knocked out 
the pins which held the traces of the horses, and driving them 
on left the carts standing. The guards upon this, finding 
themselves deceived, attempted to seize the carters, but they 
were well armed, and quite able to defend themselves. In- 
deed, as soon as they had killed two of the guards, they were 
reinforced by Lord Destournay and his party, who followed 
so close upon them, that the guards ran off into the town, 
crying out, ‘“ Treason, Treason!” But before the townsmen 
could be awakened, the men-at-arms had taken possession of 
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the place, shouting out, “ Victory, Victory!” as they came to 
the square.’ 

About this time the Duke of Anjou died at his castle near 
Naples; you have heard that he undertook an expedition 
against Lord Charles Durazzo, in the hope of rescuing Naples 
from him. This expedition lasted altogether three years ; and 
in it he spent an immense sum of money, without much ad- 
vancing the object he had in view. On his death, Madame 
d’Anjou was advised by the nobles of her blood to pay a visit 
to the Pope at Avignon, and entreat that she might have pos- 
session of Provence, which is a territory dependent on-Sicily ; 
and upon this advice she resolved to act. 

The truces between the French and English were prolonged 
from Michaelmas to May ist; however, during she winter the 
French busily employed themselves in preparing to send forces 
into Scotland. Great numbers of battle-axes were ordered 
to be forged in Picardy and Hainault; and in Artois, Lille, 
Douay, and Tournay, large quantities of biscuits were made, 
and various other stores got ready along the coast from Har- 
fleur to Sluys, which was the principal harbor whence the 
armament would embark. 

When the proper time arrived, Sir John de Vienne, admiral 
of France, left Sluys, having with him 1,000 lances, knights, 
and squires; he had also on board a large quantity of arms; 
for Sir Geoffry de Chargny, who had been in Scotland the 
year previous, had brought back word that the Scots were 
very much in the want of them. Sir John and his party had 
favorable winds, and a good voyage; for it was the month of 
May, and the weather as usual very fine. The truces between 
the French and English, the Ghent men and the Flemings, 
and in all other parts, had expired, and it seemed that in every 
quarter war was sought for; those knights and squires who 
were on their way to Scotland most earnestly desired it, and 
were determined, with the assistance of the Scots, to make a 
good campaign against England. While this expedition was 
on its way to Scotland, hostilities recommenced in Flanders. 
A daring body of pillagers, supported by the town of Ghent, 
committed the greatest havoc, and spread terror through the 
country. These vagabonds, from having assembled in the 

h This account of the retaking of William onaies upon the castle of 


Oudenarde will remind the reader of Edinburgh. 
the bold and successful attempt of Sir 
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wood of La Respaille, received the name of the “ Porkers of 
La Respaille,” and became so much dreaded on the borders 
of Hainault and Brabant, that none dared to travel those 
roads, and no property was secure in that part of the country. 
The Duke of Burgundy, in consequence of these disturbances, 
reinforced the garrisons of his towns and castles in Flanders, 
and made other preparations, with a view to put a stop to 
these pillagers, and punish the men of Ghent, by whom they 
were supported; but Francis Atremen was as active as ever, 
and his hopes were animated by the defeat of a party of 
French troops near Ardembourg. At this time, also, war 
was renewed between King John of Castille and the King of 
Portugal. Moreover, in Poitou, Limousin, and that neigh- 
borhood, the Duke of Bourbon and the Count de la Marche, 
with a large army, were actively engaged in recovering places 
still held by the English. The castles of Aigle and Montlieu 
soon yielded to them; but Taillebourg offered a far stouter 
resistance. Near to this town was a bridge over the Charente, 
which the English and Gascons had fortified, and which the 
French were determined to gain in order to facilitate their 
attacks upon the place. They, therefore, ordered vessels ready 
prepared and armed to ascend the Charente from La Rochelle 
to skirmish with those on the bridge. The attack was severe; 
for the bridge had been well fortified, and was also defended 
with much spirit; however, the cross-bow men and Genoese 
in their vessels shot so ably, that at length the bridge was car- 
ried by storm, and all found there were slain or drowned. 
Those in the castle were much vexed at the loss of the bridge ; 
and indeed they had much need to be so, for by it they were 
deprived of the passage of the river. Nevertheless they would 
not surrender, for they felt themselves in a strong place, and 
daily expected succors from Bordeaux; as it was currently 
reported that the Duke of Lancaster or the Earl of Bucking- 
ham was on his road to that city with 2,000 men-at-arms, and 
4,000 archers; and such would have been the case had not the 
expedition of the French into Scotland compelled them to 
change their intention, and remain at home in case their as- 
sistance should be required in defending their own country. 
It is now time that we return to the admiral of France, and 
mention the reception which he met with on landing in Scot- 
land. 


CHAPTER XIl 


Sir John de Vienne, the Admiral of France, Arrives in Edinburgh— 
The French Find Scotland a Very Poor Country, and Are by No 
Means Pleased with Their Situation—The Earls of Douglas and 
Moray—Francis Atremen Makes an Attempt upon Ardembourg— 
Another Excursion—Marriage of King Charles of France—Siege of 
Damme—King Robert of Scotland and His Nine Sons—Sir John de 
Vienne Impatient to Invade England—King Richard Prepares 
Against Him—Fatal Accident in the English Army at Beverley—Lord 
Ralph Stafford and Sir John Holland—King Richard Enters Scot- 
land—The Earl of Douglas and Some Scottish Barons Show the Eng- 
lish Army to Sir John de Vienne as It Passes a Defile—The Scots 
and English March in Opposite Directions—Michael de la Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk, Causes the King of England to Alter His Plans and Re- 
turn Home—The French and Scots Return to Scotland—The For- 
mer Resolve to Go Back to France—The Admiral Pays Dearly for 
His Expedition to the Scots—Affairs of Flanders—Peace Restored. 


HE earls of Douglas and Moray awaited the arrival of 
the admiral of France at Edinburgh, and expressed 
much satisfaction at seeing him and his men. Robert, 

King of Scotland, was not at Edinburgh at the time, but in 
the highlands; his son, however, in his absence, gave the 
French a handsome reception, telling them also that the King, 
his father, would return shortly. News of the arrival of the 
French soon spread throughout the country, and gave rise 
to a great variety of opinions ; many said that they were quite 
numerous enough to fight their own battles, and that the 
French, if allowed to remain, would soon do them more harm 
by eating up their provisions than the English did by burning 
their houses. 

I must say, all things considered, it was not right for so 
many of the French nobility to have come to Scotland at this 
season; for Scotland is a very poor country, and the people 
generally envious of the good fortunes of others, and suspi- 
cious of losing anything themselves. Whenever the English » 
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make inroads into Scotland, which they frequently do, they 
order their provisions to follow close at their backs, if they 
wish to live, for nothing is to be had in that country without 
the greatest difficulty. There is neither iron to shoe horses, 
nor leather to make harness: all these things come ready made 
from Flanders, and should the supply fail, none are to be had 
in the country. 

The knights and barons of France, who had been at home 
accustomed to handsome hotels, richly ornamented apart- 
ments, and good soft beds, were by no means pleased at the 
poverty they had to encounter. “ Let us hasten the object 
of our voyage,” they said, “and advance at once into Eng- 
land; a long stay in Scotland will be neither honorable nor 
profitable for us.” ‘“‘ My fair sirs,” said Sir John de Vienne, 
“it becomes us to wait patiently; we cannot return home 
through England. Take in good humor whatever you can 
get. You cannot be always at Paris, Dijon, or Chalons; those 
who wish to live with honor in this world must put up with 
good and bad alike.” The truth is, that the great lords and 
barons of Scotland were by no means desirous of invading 
England at this time, and because of this paid very little at- 
tention to the French; indeed, the Scots are a difficult people 
to be acquainted with. The earls of Douglas and Moray were 
the principal visitors of the French lords, and paid them more 
attention than all the rest of Scotland ; but this want of courtesy 
was not the worst thing which the French experienced: they 
were hardly dealt with in their purchases, and had to pay an 
extravagant price for whatever they wanted; and whenever 
their servants went out to forage, they were permitted to load 
their horses with as much as they could pack up and carry, 
but they were sure-to be waylaid on their return, villanously 
beaten and robbed, and sometimes even slain. In one month, 
the French lost upward of 100 varlets. With all this, the 
King of Scotland would not come forward, or make any ad- 
vances toward joining the French on an expedition into Eng- 
land; and before anything could be done, Sir John de Vienne 
was obliged to pay a large sum of money, and engage under 
his seal that he would never quit Scotland until King Robert 
and his people were perfectly satisfied. 

Before I go on with the French expedition, I must return 
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to the affairs of Flanders, and relate one or two other matters 
which happened at this period. Francis Atremen and the men 
of Ghent were all this time continually devising plans to annoy 
their enemies. Their attention was particularly directed to 
places in their own immediate neighborhood ; and it behooved 
the inhabitants of such cities as Oudenarde, Dendremonde, 
Ardembourg, Damme, Bruges, and Sluys, to keep up a strict 
guard. About the end of May, Francis, with 7,000 armed 
men, sallied out of Ghent, intending to take Ardembourg by 
surprise, and to make prisoners of all the knights and squires 
in garrison there. It was on a Wednesday, when about mid- 
night the Ghent men came up to the walls of the town and 
fixed their ladders, which the foremost began to mount. Now 
it happened that the Lord de St. Aubin and a squire from 
Picardy, by name Enguerrard Zendequin, who formed part 
of the garrison, were at this moment parading the town close 
to the walls, having with them three Picards armed with pikes ; 
and as soon as the Ghent men mounted they detected them. 
I believe they had been on guard that night and were just 
leaving. To say the truth, if they had not been there, Ardem- 
bourg must have been taken, and all the knights slain in their 
beds. When they saw the Ghent men on the battlements, 
and that one of them was actually putting his leg on the wall, 
in order to enter the town, they were at first somewhat alarmed ; 
but not so much as to prevent them from defending the place; 
for they saw clearly that if they fled, the town must be con- 
quered. “ Forward! forward!” cried Sir Enguerrard to the 
pikemen, who immediately attacked the man who was about 
entering so vigorously that he tumbled back into the ditch. 
Just at this moment one of the guards of the town came up, 
who, noticing the large battalion in the ditches and thereabout, 
sounded his horn, crying out, “Treason, treason!’ The 
whole town was soon-all in motion: knights and squires left 
their beds as speedily as they could, and sallied forth. Not- 
withstanding they were discovered, the Ghent men labored 
hard to enter the place; it was, however, so well defended 
that they found themselves obliged to retreat. The garrison 
after this became more attentive in guarding the town, and in 
posting their sentinels. On the present occasion, they were 
much rejoiced at their escape, and greatly honored the five 
men who first gave the alarm. 
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Very shortly after this attempt upon Ardembourg, Francis 
Atremen and his men went out on another excursion; their 
intention this time was to take the city of Bruges; but finding 
that they had no chance of success there, they turned their 
march to Damme; for the spies who had been sent about the 
neighborhood reported that the governor, Sir Roger de Guis- 
telles, had left the city, and that there was only an old woman 
there. This was true enough, for Sir Roger had gone to 
Bruges, thinking that the inhabitants were quite able to de- 
fend themselves ; in this, however, he was deceived. As soon 
as Francis Atremen came to Damme, he divided his men, 
and taking the smallest division with him, said to the others, 
“You advance to that gate; and make no attack until you 
hear our trumpets sound; then break down the barriers as 
fast as you can.” These orders were punctually obeyed. 
Francis himself, with the smaller division, approached the 
walls, fixed the ladders, and, as soon as they had entered the 
town, sounded their trumpets, and made for the gates, with- 
out any oposition, while those without destroyed the barriers. 
Thus was Damme surprised, and all sorts of people entered 
the town; there was much wealth in the place, and, in par- 
ticular, cellars full of excellent Malmsey and other wines. 

Francis was much pleased on finding himself master of this 
important place, and instantly issued a proclamation that no 
harm or insult should be offered to the noble ladies of the 
town, for there were seven. wives of knights there who had 
come to visit Madame de Guistelles, who was near lying-in. 

You may well suppose that when the news of this success 
reached Ghent, the people were much rejoiced at it; they con- 
sidered it a valiant enterprise, and Francis Atremen rose 
higher in favor than ever. Francis, however, did not long 
retain quiet possession of Damme, as you shall hear presently ; 
but I must first tell you something about the marriage of King 
Charles of France, which took place just at this time.e The 
lady selected was the Lady Isabella, daughter of Duke Stephen 
of Bavaria, and the marriage was chiefly brought about by 
means of the Duchess of Brabant, who greatly interested her- 
self in the business, having obtained leave for the young lady 
to come to France, and appointed a meeting between her and 


a The marriage was celebrated on July 18, 1385. 
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the King at Amiens. Indeed, the King heard so much about 
the Lady Isabella, that he was very anxious to be introduced 
to her; and the night before the interview he never closed his 
eyes from his desire of seeing her. It was on Friday morn- 
ing when the young lady, having been dressed for the occa- 
sion, was presented to the King. On coming into his pres- 
ence she knelt very low, but Charles raised her at once by 
the hand, and continually kept his eyes upon her. The con- 
stable of France, observing how much interested the King 
appeared to be, said to the Lord de Coucy, “ By my faith this 
lady will remain with us, for the King cannot take his eyes 
off her.”’ When the ladies had retired, the Lord de la Riviere, 
at the suggestion of the Duke of Burgundy, sounded the King 
upon the subject: “Sire,” he said, “how do yeu like the 
young lady? will she stay with us?” “‘ Yes, by my troth, she 
will,” replied the King; “for she pleases us much; and you 
may tell my good uncle of Burgundy to hasten the business.” 
This report was carried to the duke, who announced it to the 
ladies, and the whole court was very joyous on the occasion. 
The Duke of Burgundy, in company with the constable and 
several others, waited on Madame de Hainault, under whose 
charge the young lady was, and related the King’s intentions 
toward her, stating that he was so deeply smitten that he said 
he could take no rest on account of her whom he wished for 
his wife, and that the next day would cure all his illness. The 
duchess went off in a fit of laughter on hearing this, and all 
separated with much joy and satisfaction. 

On the morning of the wedding, the Duchess of Hainault 
dressed the young Queen out as handsomely as she could, 
and, in company with the duchesses of Brabant and Burgundy, 
conducted her in a most richly covered car to where the cere- 
mony was to be performed. The Bishop of Amiens officiated, 
and the Lady Isabella had on her head a crown, worth all the 
wealth of the country, which the King had sent to her a short 
time beforé. When mass and the other ceremonies thereto 
appertaining were ended, the King, with the lords, ladies, and 
damsels, partook of a sumptuous and magnificent dinner; 
after which the whole party amused themselves in different 
ways until evening, when the King retired with his bride. The 
feasting was continued till the following Tuesday ; and it was: 
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on this day that news was brought to the King and his council 
that Francis Atremen had taken the town of Damme. Orders 
were immediately given to lay siege to the place; indeed, the 
King determined not to undertake anything until he had re- 
gained it. He declared also that he would enter the Quatre 
Mestiers, whence the mischief sprung, and not leave in it a 
house undestroyed. 

The siege of Damme was forthwith laid in a handsome 
manner, and Francis Atremen enclosed within it. Almost 
daily there were attacks and skirmishes, and the French at first 
were very roughly handled; for Francis had with him several 
English archers, who sorely galled the assailants, and the 
ditches were so full of mud and filth that they could not get 
up to the walls. It was the intention of Francis to hold out 
the siege till the reinforcement which he expected from Eng- 
land should arrive to raise it; as, however, the admiral of 
France was at this time in Scotland with so large an army, 
it was deemed advisable not to send any forces abroad. After 
a month’s siege, therefore, Francis, finding that he must not 
rely upon receiving any assistance, and that his own artillery 
had begun to fail, said to those about him: ‘ We, all who are 
from Ghent, will return home; but it must be done so secretly 
that none of the town be informed of our intentions, and so 
save themselves by sacrificing us; for if they make peace we 
should all be slain. We must take good care to prevent this. 
To-morrow, therefore, under pretence of a grand attack being 
made upon the place, we will secure in the churches all the 
inhabitants who have no arms, and at nightfall ourselves leave 
the town, under the plea of beating up the enemy’s quarters ; 
and the moment we are on the plain, set off as fast as possible 
to Ghent.” When the morrow came the plan was put into 
execution, and succeeded admirably; for all the Ghent men 
escaped out of Damme. The French, therefore, finding the 
place defenceless, entered it, and being greatly enraged at dis- 
covering nothing worth plundering in it, set the town on fire, 
and burned it nearly to the ground. On leaving Damme, the 
King of France and his army marched toward Ghent; they 
had, however, only reached Artavelle, when it was deemed 
advisable to leave Flanders for a time and disband the army. 

We will now resume the account of affairs in Scotland. 
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King Robert of Scotland, who was blear-eyed and of the color 
of sandal-wood, was himself by no means a valiant man, 
though he had nine sons who loved arms; when, after much 
delay, he came to Edinburgh, the barons of France paid their 
respects to him, and to the earls of Douglas, Moray, Mar, 
Sutherland, and several more who were at the interview. The 
admiral then requested the King to fulfil the terms on which 
they had come into Scotland; stating that on his part he was 
resolved to enter England. <A very large armament was forth- 
with summoned, and on the day fixed upon there assembled 
at Edinburgh 30,000 men-at-arms on horseback. 

Sir John de Vienne was very impatient to make an excur- 
sion, and to give his men opportunities of performing some 
gallant deeds of arms in England; and no sooner did he see 
the Scots men-at-arms arrive, than he said it wag*time to 
march. Their departure was proclaimed forthwith, and the 
French and Scots took the road toward Roxburgh. King 
Robert was not with his army, but remained at Edinburgh; 
however, all his children accompanied it. They continued 
their march until they came to the abbey of Melrose, where 
they quartered themselves on the east side of the Tweed; on 
the morrow they advanced to Lambir Law, and then came 
before Roxburgh. The castle of Roxburgh belonged to the, 
Lord Montague, and the governor of it at the time was a 
knight, by name Sir Edward Clifford. The admiral of France, 
with his whole army, as well as the Scots, halted before this 
castle, and, after well reconnoitring it, came to the conclusion 
that it was too strong and well provided for them to gain 
anything by an attack upon it, and so determined to continue 
their march down the river toward Berwick and the sea, until 
they came to two tolerably strong towers, in which lived two 
knights, father and son, of the name of Strande; a good farm 
of fine meadows, with a country house, was hard by, which 
was instantly burned, and the towers attacked. Several feats 
of arms were performed, and many of the Scots wounded by 
arrows and stones; the towers at length were taken by storm, 
and the knights within them made prisoners. After taking 
these two towers the Scots and French passed on, conquering 
various places on the road; and when, half way between Ber- 
wick and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, they learned that the Duke of 
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Lancaster, the earls of Northumberland and Nottingham, the 
Lord Neville, with the barons of the counties of Northumber- 
land, York, and Durham, were hastening with a large army 
to meet them. 

At this intelligence all the French barons were much de- 
lighted ; for they were very desirous of an engagement. The 
Scots, however, were of a contrary opinion, and advised a 
retreat, desiring to wait for the enemy on their own borders. 
Sir John de Vienne did not wish to act contrary to their ad- 
vice; so the army advanced no farther into Northumberland, 
but made for Berwick; at which place there were many men- 
at-arms, under command of Sir Thomas Redman, the gov- 
ernor. They made no attack upon Berwick, but continued the 
road to Roxburgh. News soon spread all over England how the 
French and Scots had entered Northumberland,and were burn- 
ing and destroying it. The King, therefore, issued his sum- 
mons, and greater preparations than ever were made for an 
expedition into Scotland, both by sea and land. Six score ves- 
sels were freighted with stores and provisions, which followed 
the army along the coast. The King himself took the field, 
accompanied by his uncles, the earls of Cambridge and Buck- 
ingham, and his brothers, Sir Thomas and Sir John Holland; 
indeed, he had with him full 40,000 lances, without counting 
those of the Duke of Lancaster, the earls of Northumberland 
and Nottingham, the lords Lacy and Neville, and many other 
barons of the marshes, who, to the number of 2,000 lances and 
1,500 archers, were already in pursuit of the French and Scots. 
The King and his lords had under them full 50,000 archers, 
without including the varlets. With this immense army they 
hastened onward, and had entered Northumberland, when it 
was reported to them that the enemy had retreated into Scot- 
land. The King, upon hearing this, took up his lodgings at 
St. John de Beverley, and his army quartered in the neighbor- 
hood; but, before I proceed, I must relate an accident which 
at this time happened in the English army, and which caused 
a mortal hatred between different lords. 

There was with the King of England, while his army was 
quartered in the vicinity of Beverley, a Bohemian knight, who 
had come over on a visit to the Queen, and to whom, for her 
sake, every attention was paid by the King and his barons, 
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Sir Meles, for such was the knight’s name, was gay and hand- 
some, after the German style. Now it happened one after- 
noon, that two squires attached to Sir John Holland quarrelled 
in the fields near Beverley, for the lodgings of Sir Meles, and 
followed him with much abuse. At this moment, two arch- 
ers belonging to Sir Ralph Stafford came up, and as Sir Meles 
was a stranger and unprotected, they supported his cause, and 
much blamed the squires for the language they used. Some 
angry words followed, which ended in one of the squires being 
shot through the body by the arrow of one of the archers: the 
other squire then ran off. Sir Meles went to his lodging, 
and the archers returned and related to their lord what had 
happened. Lord Ralph Stafford was much annoyed at this 
circumstance; however, he bade the archer escapé as fast as 
he could, saying that he would negotiate his pardon with Sir 
John Holland. When Sir John heard that one of Lord 
Ralph’s archers had murdered his favorite squire, and that it 
had happened through the fault of the foreign knight, Sir 
Meles, he was like a madman, and declared that he would 
neither eat nor drink until he had taken revenge. Without a 
moment’s delay, he mounted his horse, ordered his men to do 
the same, and, though it was now very late, made off to the 
lodgings of Sir Meles. Now, as he was riding along a very 
narrow lane, it so chanced that he fell in with Lord Ralph 
Stafford ; being night, however, they did not at first recognize 
each other. “ Who comes here?” said Sir John. ‘ I am Staf- 
ford,” was the answer. “ And Iam Holland.” Sir John then 
added: “ Stafford, I was inquiring for you; thy servants have 
murdered my squire, whom I loved so much.” On saying 
which he drew his sword, and struck Lord Ralph such a blow 
that it felled him dead. Sir John then passed on, by no means 
aware that the blow was fatal. Lord Ralph’s servant, how- 
ever, called after him, and when informed of the event, he 
merely said, “ Be it so. I had rather have put him to death 
than one of less rank; for I have then the better revenged the 
loss of my squire.’ Sir John hastened to Beverley, and, being 
apprehensive of the consequences of the deed, took advantage 
of the sanctuary of St. John’s Church. 

The melancholy death of his son was soon reported to the 
Earl of Stafford; and, as you may well suppose, he was be- 
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yond measure enraged, for Lord Ralph was his only son, and 
he was, moreover, a young, handsome, and accomplished 
knight. The earl immediately sent for all his friends, to have 
their advice as to what course he should take; the wisest 
and most temperate did all they could to appease him, add- 
ing, that on the morrow the fact should be laid before the 
King. 

Thus passed the night. When morning came, Lord Ralph 
was buried in the church of a village near the spot where he 
fell. After the funeral, the Earl of Stafford, with full sixty 
of his relations, and others connected with his son, mounted 
their horses and went to the King, who had already been 
informed of this unfortunate event. In answer to the earl’s 
petition for justice, the King replied, ‘“ Be assured I will do 
justice, and punish the crime most severely; never for any 
brother will I act otherwise.’ Though this, however, was 
done at the time in order that the Scottish expedition might 
not be interrupted, the earl accompanied the King on his 
journey, and during the whole time appeared to have forgotten 
the death of his son. The King of England, with his army, 
on leaving Beverley, passed Berwick, and having crossed the 
Tweed, took up his quarters in the Abbey of Melrose. 

In all the preceding wars between England and Scotland 
this monastery had been spared, but it was now burned and 
destroyed; for, as the Scots had allied themselves with the 
French, the English had determined to ruin everything in 
Scotland before they returned home. The admiral of France, 
on hearing that the English had crossed the Tweed, said to 
the Scottish barons, ‘“‘ Why do we remain here, and not recon- 
noitre our enemy? You told us before we came into the 
country, that if you had from France 1,000 good men-at-arms 
or thereabout, you would be in a state to combat the English. 
I will warrant you have now 1,000, if not more, and 500 cross- 
bows, and I tell you that the knights and squires who have 
accompanied me are determined men-at-arms—the flower of 
knighthood, who will not fly, but abide the event as God may 
please to order it.”” The barons of Scotland, who full well 
knew the strength of the English army, and had no desire of 
meeting it, replied, “ Faith, my lord, we are convinced that 
you and your companions are men of valor and may be de- 
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pended upon; but we understand that all England is on its 
march to Scotland, and that the English were never in such 
force as at present. Come with us, and we will lead you toa 
place whence you may view them; and if, after this, you advise 
a battle, we will not refuse it.” “ By God,” then said the 
admiral, ‘I will have a battle.” 

The Earl of Douglas and some of the Scottish barons then 
took the admiral of France and some of his knights to a high 
mountain, at the bottom of which was a pass through which 
the English, with their baggage, would be forced to march. 
From this mountain they clearly saw the English army, and, 
as nearly as they could, estimated it at 6,000 men-at-arms, and 
60,000 archers and stout varlets: they allowed they were not 
in sufficient force to meet them in battle, and the admiral said 
to the earls of Douglas and Moray, “ You are in the right, in 
not wishing to fight the English; let us consider what must 
be done, for they are numerous enough to overrun your whole 
country, and ruin it. Let us march by unfrequented roads 
into England, and carry the war into their country, as they 
have done here.” The barons assented to the plan, and imme- 
diately marched their men in an opposite direction to the 
English, through forests and over mountains; burning towns, 
villages, and houses, and laying waste the whole country on 
the line. When they entered England they committed great 
devastation on the lands of Mowbray, belonging to the Earl 
of Nottingham, and on those of several other nobles, continu- 
ing their march to Carlisle. All this time the King of Eng- 
land, with his uncles, barons, and knights, kept advancing into 
Scotland, wasting all the country through which they passed. 
At Edinburgh they quartered themselves for five days, and 
on their departure burned everything to the ground except 
the castle, which was very strong and well guarded. From 
Edinburgh King Richard and his lords went to Dunfermline, 
a tolerably handsome town, where there was a large abbey 
of black monks; in which the kings of Scotland have been 
accustomed to be buried. The King lodged in this abbey, 
and as soon as he left it the army burned both it and the town. 

The English after this marched toward Stirling, and crossed 
the river Tay,¢ which runs by Perth. On Stirling Castle they 


c There must be some error here: the Stirling. Mr. Johnes conjectures that- 
Tay does not run near the road to the Forth must be intended, 
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made a grand attack, but could not conquer it, and had a num- 
ber of their men killed and wounded in the attempt. The in- 
tention of the English lords was to lay waste all Scotland, and 
then pursue the French and Scots—for they had been informed 
of their march to Carlisle—and by this means enclose them 
between England and Scotland. Meanwhile they overran the 
country of Scotland at pleasure; for none ventured to oppose 
them. They burned the towns of Perth and Dundee, and 
spared neither monasteries nor churches, but put all to the 
flames. Just in the same manner as the English conducted 
themselves in Scotland, did the French and Scots behave in 
Cumberland and the borders of England. They entered West- 
moreland, passing through the lands of Greystock and of the 
Baron Clifford, and came at length before Carlisle ; which city 
is well enclosed with walls, towers, gates, and ditches. The 
admiral of France and his army made a severe attack upon 
Carlisle, but there were within those who were capable of mak- 
ing a good defence, so that many handsome feats of arms were 
performed before the -place. 

King Richard with his lords thought they could not do 
better, when their stores were all arrived, than follow the 
Scots’ line of march until they overtook them. Of this opinion 
were the Duke of Lancaster, his brothers, and indeed most of 
the army. This plan was ordered to be adopted. But in one 
night Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, in whom at this time 
the King placed his entire confidence, undid the whole busi- 
ness. I know not what his intentions were, but I afterward 
heard that he said to the King, “ My lord, what are you think- 
ing about: do you intend to follow the plan your uncles have 
devised? if you do so, you will never return alive, for the Duke 
of Lancaster wishés for nothing more earnestly than for your 
death. I would recommend you not to cross the Cumberland 
mountains, and if the duke be so desirous to go thither, let 
him go with his own division; for never, with my consent, 
shall you undertake it. ‘You have done enough for once— 
neither your father nor your grandfather has been so far 
into Scotland as you have been.” These words made so strong 
an impression upon the King, that he could not get them out 
of his head. The next morning when the lords of England 
were preparing for their march toward Carlisle in search of 
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the French, the Duke of Lancaster, quite ignorant of what 
Lord Suffolk had been saying, waited upon the King. Peey- 
ish and choleric from the preceding conversation, King Rich- 
ard said to him: ‘ Uncle of Lancaster, you shall not succeed 
in your plans. Do you think that for fine speaking we will 
madly ruin ourselves? I will no longer put my faith in you 
or your counsels. If you be desirous of undertaking the 
march, do so; I will not, for I shall return to England, and 
all those who love me will follow me.” “ And I will follow 
you also,” replied the duke, “for there is not a man in your 
company who loves you so well as I do; and should any person 
except yourself dare say the contrary, I will throw him my 
glove.” 

Orders were then given for returning to Englaid by the 
way they had come. When news was brought to the admiral 
of France that the English were retreating, they called a coun- 
cil, to determine how to act ; when it was resolved that, as their 
provisions had begun to fail, they also should return to Scot- 
land. The French and Scots therefore marched back the same 
way they came. When arrived in the lowlands, they found 
the whole country ruined; the people generally made light of 
it, saying, that with six or eight stakes they would soon have 
new houses, and that they should get cattle enough for pro- 
visions from the forests, whither they had been driven for 
security. 

The French, however, suffered much; for, when returned 
to the neighborhood of Edinburgh, they could scarcely pro- 
cure provision for their money, and their horses perished from 
hunger. They’ were much annoyed at the way they had been 
treated, and told their commander that they could not longer 
endure such difficulties; that Scotland was not a country to 
encamp in during winter, and that if they were to remain the 
ensuing summer, they would die from scarcity. The admiral 
saw clearly that the French lords were perfectly justified in 
their remonstrances; notwithstanding, he had intentions of 
continuing in Scotland, and of sending an account of his situa- 
tion to the King of France, who, he imagined, would hasten 
to him reinforcements, and thus enable him in the course of the 
summer to carry on an advantageous war against the Eng- 
lish. 
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However, after due consideration, he gave permission to 
all who chose to depart. The difficulty now was how to do 
so, for no vessels could be obtained. The Scots were willing 
that a few poor knights who had no great command should 
leave the country; and they told the French barons that their 
dependents might depart when they pleased, but that they 
themselves should not quit the country until they had made 
satisfaction for the sums that been expended in the use of the 
army. This declaration was very disagreeable to Sir John de 
Vienne and the other French barons. The earls of Douglas 
and Moray, who pretended to be exasperated at the harsh 
conduct of their countrymen, remonstrated with them, saying 
that they were not acting as became men-at-arms, nor as 
friends to the kingdom of France, and that henceforth no 
Scottish knight would dare to set his foot in France. This 
remonstrance, however, was of no avail, for the minds of the 
Scottish people were not softened until the admiral issued a 
proclamation, by which he took upon himself the debts of his 
people, declaring that.he would never leave the country till 
everything was completely paid and satisfied. 

As soon as the King of France and his council were in- 
formed how matters stood, they raised a sum of money suff- 
\cient to coyer the whole demand of the Scots, and deposited 
it in the town of Bruges. The admiral then left Scotland, 
having taken leave of the King, who was in the highlands, and 
of the earls of Douglas and Moray, who attended him to the 
shore. Favorable winds soon brought him and his com- 
panions to Sluys, in Flanders, where they landed—the greater 
part of them so poor that they knew not how to remount 
themselves. 

We must now return to the affairs of Flanders. The Duke 
of Burgundy, who was the greatest personage in France next 
to the King, was much distressed at the ill success of the 
admiral’s expedition, and himself desired greatly to invade 
England during the ensuing summer of 1386. He was well 
aware, however, that as long as war continued in Flanders 
no invasion of England could take place; and this inclined 
him to enter into a treaty with the town of Ghent, which had 
allied itself with the King of England, who had sent thither 
the Lord Bourchier to advise and govern it. The citizens of 
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Ghent were by no means averse to peace; they had suffered 
so much from war that the principal persons of the town were 
no longer masters of their own property, but it was at the 
command of a few wicked soldiers, who managed all things 
at their own pleasure. Peter du Bois, however, showed no 
inclination to give over the contention, and none dared speak 
to him of peace; for the moment anyone mentioned it he was 
arrested and put to death. This war which Ghent had car- 
ried on against its lord, the Earl Lewis of Flanders, and the 
Duke of Burgundy, had lasted nearly seven years. It would 
be melancholy to relate all the misfortunes which occurred 
from it. Turks, Saracens, and Pagans would grieve to hear 
them. All commerce was ruined. No means of peace could 
be imagined, until God by his grace, in answer to*the devout 
prayers of his people, took pity on the country. I have al- 
ready told you the cause of the war—that it originated in the 
hatreds of Gilbert Matthew, John Lyon, and their accomplices ; 
and I shall beg of you to have the goodness to attend to me 
while I report how peace was brought about. 

At the time I am now speaking of, the Lord Bourchier 
governed the city of Ghent for the King of England, and 
Peter du Bois assisted him in maintaining his authority. 
There were also in Ghent two valiant men, of good life and 
conversation, of moderate birth and fortune,—neither of the 
highest nor of the richest,—who were very much vexed at 
the continuance of the war, but afraid openly to declare their 
sentiments, from the examples which had been made by Peter 
du Bois. One of them was a mariner, by name Roger de 
Cremin; the other the most considerable butcher in the mar- 
ket, by name James d’Ardembourg: by these two men was 
the business first brought about. In addition to them I must 
include a worthy knight of Flanders, by name Sir John d’Elle. 
These good men, in conversation, mourned over the troubles 
of Flanders, and resolved to do all in their power to put a 
stop to them. “Shall things always remain as they are?” 
said Roger; “there must be an end to it.” “Tell me how,” 
answered James, “ and I will cheerfully listen to you.” “ You,” 
replied Roger, “ are the principal butcher in the market—the 
richest and most respected; you can talk secretly on the sub- 
ject with your most confidential friends in the trade. I, who 
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am a mariner, will do the same; and when we shall have 
gained over these two trades, which are numerous and power- 
ful, the other trades, and all honest people who wish for peace, 
will join us.” “ Very well,” said James, “I will sound my 
people: do you the same by yours.” 

Each performed his promise ; and so prudently did they talk 
with their friends on the subject, that, through the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, James d’Ardembourg found all his brother 
butchets inclined to his way of thinking: Roger also brought 
the mariners to the same opinion. When these two honest 
men found how desirous their people were for peace, they got 
Sir John d’Elle to represent to the Duke of Burgundy how 
matters stood. The duke, on account of the expedition which 
he wished to make against England, was himself, as we have 
said before, very desirous of peace with Ghent; and at the 
representation of Sir John d’Elle agreed to pardon all who 
had been concerned in the war, and to retain to the city of 
Ghent its ancient privileges. The duke inquired if Francis 
Atremen had been present when this matter was brought 
forward. “No, my lord,’ said Sir John; “he is just now 
governor of the castle of Gaure; and I know not if those who 
sent me would like that he should be made acquainted with 
( the business.” ‘‘ Tell them,” answered the duke, “to speak 
to him boldly on the subject ; he will not do anything in oppo- 
sition to it, for I understand he desires a peace with me.” 
With this good news the knight returned to Ghent, and shortly 
after went to the castle of Gaure, where he opened the whole 
matter to Francis Atremen, who, after a short pause, said: 
“ Since my lord of Burgundy is willing to pardon everything, 
and to secure to the town of Ghent its privileges, I will no 
longer keep up the agitation, but endeavor by all means to 
bring about a peace.” The Duke of Burgundy heard with 
much pleasure from the knight the report of his interview 
with Francis Atremen; and matters were now in a fair way 
to be settled, for the duke wrote a very amicable letter to those 
of Ghent, which he sealed with his own seal, and delivered to 
the knight, who went back to Flanders. Roger Cremin and 
James d’Ardembourg, by whom the whole business had been 
managed, appointed a meeting with Sir John d’Elle, on the 
Thursday morning after his return, when it was agreed that 
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the duke’s letter should be read publicly to the commonalty 
of Ghent. 

Meanwhile, these two citizens were very active in bringing 
their plans to a completion, and by their assiduity the greater 
part of the population was gained over. The business, how- 
ever, could not be carried on so secretly but that Peter du 
Bois knew of it, and the moment the information reached 
him he went to the Lord Bourchier, and said, “ My lord, what 
think you? Roger Cremin and James d’Ardembourg intend 
assembling the inhabitants to-morrow morning at) eight 
o’clock, in the market-place, with the banner of Flanders in 
their hands, and are to shout out through the streets, 
‘Flanders for the Lion! the lord of the country grants peace 
and pardon to the good town of Ghent for all if misde- 
meanors!’ Now, what are we to do? for, unless we can drive 
those people out, the King of England will no longer be 
obeyed in this town.” ‘“ And how shall we do this?” replied 
the Lord Bourchier. “ We must assemble our people,’ said 
Peter, “to-morrow morning in the town-house, arm them, 
and then march through the town, crying out, ‘ Flanders for 
the Lion! The King of England for the country, and lord 
of the town of Ghent!’ By this means we shall get our. 
friends together, and we must kill all traitors and rebels.” 
“Tt shall be done,” was the reply of Lord Bourchier. 

God was very gracious to the two honest citizens of Ghent, 
for they had intelligence given to them of this arrangement, 
and in consequence changed the hour of meeting in the 
market-place to seven o’clock instead of eight, in order that 
they might break the measure of Peter du Bois. The plan 
on their part was very successful, for on Thursday morning 
Roger Cremin and James d’Ardembourg first got possession 
of the market-place, and though Peter du Bois with his com- 
panions came there, he was quite thunderstruck at finding 
that the deans of guilds with their men had united against 
him; indeed, he now began to fear for his life, and withdrew 
himself from the crowd as quietly as he could. Roger Cremin 
advanced to the Lord Bourchier and his party, saying, 
“Where is Peter du Bois? We wish also to know your in- 
tentions. Are you friends or enemies?” The Lord Bour- 
chier was not aware that Peter had made his escape, but on 
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being informed that he was not with them, he replied, “I 
know not what is become of him; I thought he had been here. 
For my part, I shall be steady to the King of England, my 
natural lord, who sent me here, as you will be pleased to re- 
member, in answer to your own entreaties.” ‘‘ That is very 
true,” said Roger Cremin and his party; “and if the town of 
Ghent had not sent for you, you would be put to death: but 
in honor to the King of England, neither you nor your men 
shall run the slightest risk. Retire peaceably to your homes. 
We are determined to have the Duke of Burgundy for our 
lord, and to carry on war no longer.’ Upon this the Lord 
Bourchier and his men quietly left the market-place, and the 
Ghent men who had been with him slyly slipped away or 
joined themselves to the better disposed party. Sir John 
d’Elle now entered the town, and read aloud the Duke of 
Burgundy’s letter, which gave great satisfaction. Francis 
Atremen was sent for from the castle of Gaure, and he too 
agreed to the whole treaty. The Duke of Burgundy was in- 
formed by Sir John d’Elle of all that had taken place; and, on 
December 5th, he met the deputies of Ghent at Tournay, finally 
to settle the whole business.d 

At the entreaties of the Duchess of Burgundy and Madame 
de Nevers, her daughter, the duke resolved to pardon every- 
thing that was passed; and articles of peace were drawn out, 
and sealed by both parties. When the conference was at an 
end the duke and duchess went to Lille, where they stayed 
some time, and the deputies returned to Ghent. Peter du 
Bois, seeing peace so firmly established that there was no 
possibility of any further disturbance and rebellion, was afraid 
to trust himself any,longer in Ghent. True it is that Francis 
Atremen endeavored to persuade him that the duke had par- 
doned everything, and that he had no reason to fear what 
was passed. “ Francis,’ said Peter, “real pardons do not 
always lie in letters patent ; one may pardon by word of mouth, 
but hatred may still lie in the heart. I am but a man of low 
birth, and of little consequence in the town of Ghent, and 
yet I have done all in my power to maintain its rights and 
privileges. Do you think in two or three years hence the 


d This treaty, which was executed at Tournay, bears date of December 18, 
in the year of grace 1385. 
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people will remember it? Gilbert Matthew and his brothers, 
the enemies of my master, John Lyon, will return, and will 
never view me with any but evil eyes. Never can I trust my- 
self in this town. And will you,” he continued, “ venture to 
remain among such traitors, who have broken their faith with 
the King of England? Be assured, in the end you will surely 
suffer.” ‘I know not what may happen,” answered Francis ; 
“but I have such faith in the treaty that I shall remain here.” e 
Peter du Bois then made a petition to the sheriffs, deacons, 
councillors, and governors of Ghent, saying, “ My fair gen- 
tlemen, I have served the good town of Ghent to the very 
utmost of my power; many times have I hazarded my life for 
it; and for all these services, the only reward I ask is, that you 
would have me, my wife, and children, escorted in safety with 
the Lord Bourchier to England.” All present unanimously 
complied with his request, and Peter shortly after set out for 
England, well provided with gold, silver, and jewels. Sir John 
d’Elle escorted him and the Lord Bourchier, under passport 
from the Duke of Burgundy, as far as Calais. Thus was 
peace restored to the good town of Ghent. Roger Cremin, 
as a reward for his services, was appointed deacon of the 
pilots, and James d’Ardembourg was made deacon of the 
small craft; both of which are profitable offices when com- 
merce is uninterrupted. 


e Francis Atremen was afterward executed. 


CHAPTER XIll 


Sir John Froissart Sets Out on His Journey to Visit Prince Gaston 
Pheebus,, Count de Foix—His Adventures on the Road—He Meets 
with Sir Espaign du Lyon—Their Conversation Respecting the Coun- 
try Through Which They Pass—The Different Garrisons and the 
Family of the Count—Froissart’s Reception at Orthes—Interesting 
Description of the Court and Castle of the Count de Foix—Strange 
Death of the Count’s Only Son—Curious Story Respecting Sir Peter 
de Béarn—Le Bastot de Mauléon’s Account of His Own Adventures 
—Sir John Froissart Sups at Orthes—-Wars of Castille and Portu- 
gal—The Battle of Aljubarota. 


HAVE now been some time without alluding to the affairs 
of distant countries, those nearer home being so fresh 
in my memory, and so much more agreeable to speak 

about ; it must not, however, on this account be supposed that 
nothing was done worthy of record, for valiant men in Cas- 
tille, Portugal, Gascony, Limousin, and other places, were 
employing themselves against each other, and many noble 
deeds were performed in surprising castles, and conquering 
towns. And for this reason, I, Sir John Froissart, having 
undertaken, at the request of that most renowned prince, Guy 
de Chatillon, Count de Blois, to indite and chronicle this his- 
tory,—a history which will be much in request, and in which 
all good people will take pleasure when I am dead and gone,— 
determined, in order to ascertain the truth of these distant 
transactions, instead of sending others to make the inquiry, 
to go myself and visit that high and redoubted prince, Gaston 
Pheebus, Count de Foix and de Béarn—for I well knew that 
if I should be so fortunate as to be admitted into his household, 
I could not choose a situation better suited for my purpose, 
since knights and squires from all countries assembled at his 
court. When I intimated this intention to my good lord and 
sovereign master, the Count de Blois, he gave me letters of 
recommendation to the count, and I began my journey, in- 
quiring on all sides for news, and by the grace of God arrived 
301 
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safe at the count’s residence at Orthes, in Béarn, on St. Cath- 
erine’s Day, in the year 1388. 

The Count de Foix gave me a hearty welcome, adding that 
he was already well acquainted with me, for though he had 
never before seen me, he had frequently heard me spoken of. 
He at once retained me in his household, giving me full liberty 
to act as I pleased, as long as I remained with him. It was at 
his court I learned the greater part of those events which hap- 
pened in the kingdoms of Castille, Portugal, Navarre, Arra- 
gon, and even in England, also in the Bourbonnais, and every- 
thing concerning Gascony. The count himself was very 
communicative, and readily answered every question put to 
him, saying, “ That the history I was employed upon would 
in times to come be more sought after than any other ; because, 
my fair son,’ he added, “more gallant deeds of arms have 
been performed within these last forty years, and more won- 
derful things have happened, than for three hundred years 
before.” I will, therefore, continue my history, adding to my 
own materials all that I learned at the Court of Prince Gaston 
Pheebus; and if I have, hitherto, dwelt on gallant deeds, on 
hard-fought skirmishes and battles, and told how castles, 
forts, and towns were attacked and taken, many more will 
follow, and of these, by God’s grace, I will give a true ac- 
count. 

Between the countries of Foix and Béarn lies the territory 
of Bigorre, which belongs to France, and is bounded on one 
side by the Toulousain, and on the other by Comminges and 
Béarn. In Bigorre is situated the strong castle of Lourde, 
which has always been regarded as belonging to the English, 
since that territory was given up to King Edward and his son 
the Prince of Wales, as part of the ransom for King John of 
France. When the Prince of Wales, attended by the princess, 
left England, to take possession of the duchy of Aquitaine, 
they resided at Bordeaux about a year, and then, at the invi- 
tation of the Count d’Armagnac, came into Bigorre, and fixed 
their residence at Tarbes, a handsome town situated among 
rich vineyards, and watered by the beautiful river Lisse, which 


a Here follows in the original a chap- sart has finished the account of his 
ter on the affairs of Castille and Por- own journey to the Court of Count 
tugal; but as it seems introduced with- Gaston Pheebus at Orthes, when he 
out much connection, the information enters at some length upon the war 
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rises in the mountains of Béarn and Catalonia. Five leagues 
from Tarbes is the town of Morlans, and about six the town 
of Pau, both belonging to the Count de Foix, who, during 
the time the prince and princess were at Tarbes, was himself 
at Pau, engaged in erecting a handsome castle on the out- 
skirts of the town. Now this invitation had been given to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales by Count d’Armagnac, with 
a view to prevail on them to intercede with the Count de Foix 
to release him from a part, if not from the whole, of the sum 
of 250,000 francs, which he owed for his ransom; for he was 
well aware that the Count de Foix would come and pay his 
respects to the prince and princess while in his neighborhood. 

It turned out as Count d’Armagnac had expected, for the 
Count de Foix, accompanied by 600 horses, and sixty knights, 
took an early opportunity of visiting the prince and princess, 
who were much pleased at his coming, and gave him a most 
handsome entertainment, but the prince would not consent 
to mention the subject of the ransom to him: “ You were 
made prisoner,” he said to Count d’Armagnac, “ by fair deeds 
of arms, and in open.battle; it was you who put your cousin 
the Count de Foix to the hazard of the fight, and if fortune 
has been favorable to him and adverse to you, he surely ought 
not to fare the worse for it. Neither my lord and father nor 
myself would have thanked you, if you had entreated us to 
give back what we had honorably won at Poitiers, and for 
which we returned thanks to God.” The count, upon this, 
finding he could not prevail with the prince, made a similar 
request to the princess, who gave him a far different reception, 
and immediately requested the Count de Foix to grant her a 
boon. ‘“ Madam,” he replied, “I am but a poor gentleman— 
and insignificant bachelor, therefore 1 cannot make great 
gifts; but if the boon you request do not exceed 60,000 francs, 
I cheerfully grant it.” The princess was anxious to gain the 
whole amount, but the count, suspecting that the boon had 
reference to the ransom of the Count d’Armagnac, was not 
inclined to do more. 

This and many other things I learned upon my way to visit 
the Count de Foix. At the time I undertook my journey, 
reflecting on the diversity of countries I had never seen, I set 
out from Carcassone, leaving Toulouse on the right, and first 
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entered the territory of the count at Pamiers, where I halted 
three days. Pamiers is a delightful city, situated among vine- 
yards, and surrounded by a clear and broad river called the 
Liege. Here I fell in by accident with a knight attached to 
the Count de Foix—a prudent and valiant man, handsome in 
person, and about fifty years old. We journeyed in company 
together on the road to Orthes, and the knight, after saying 
his orisons, entered freely into conversation with me respect- 
ing the affairs of France. We crossed Mount Cesse, and 
passing by the castle of Ortingas, went on to dine at a castle 
belonging to the Count de Foix. After dinner the knight said 
to me, “ Let us ride gently, as we have but two leagues, to our 
lodgings for the night.” “ Willingly,” said I. “We have 
this day,” continued the knight, “ passed the castle of Ortingas, 
the garrison of which did great harm to this part of the coun- 
try. Peter d’Achin had possession of it; he took it by sur- 
prise, and by it gained 60,000 francs from France.” “ How 
so?” said I. “In the middle of August, on the Feast of Our 
Lady,” replied the knight, “a fair is held at Ortingas, when 
all the country people assemble, and to which much merchan- 
dise is brought. Now Peter d’Achin and his companions at 
Lourdes had long wanted to gain the town and castle of Or- 
tingas, but could not devise the means. In the beginning of 
May, however, they instructed two of their men to seek for 
service in the town, in order that they might have friends 
within the walls whenever they should find themselves pre- 
pared to surprise the place. 

“When the fair time came, the town was filled with foreign 
merchants, and in the houses of the masters of these two ser- 
vants there was, as usual, much drinking and feasting. Peter 
d’Achin, thinking this a good opportunity, placed some men 
in ambush, and sent forward six varlets with two ladders to 
the town, who, with the assistance of the servants, managed 
to fix the ladders against the walls, which they mounted; one 
of the servants then conducted them toward the gate, where 
only two men were on guard, and placing them in conceal- 
ment, said, ‘Do you remain here till you hear me whistle; 
then sally forth and slay the guards.’ The servant then ad- 
vanced to the gate, and calling the guards by name, said, 
‘Open the door—I bring you some of the best wine you have 
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ever tasted.’ As soon as the door was opened, he gave a 
whistle, upon which his comrades rushed into the guard-room 
and slew the guards so suddenly that they could give no alarm ; 
they then let down the drawbridge, and at one blast of their 
horn all the party in ambush mounted their horses, and came 
full gallop into the town, where they found all its inhabitants 
either feasting or in bed, and so gained the town.” “ But how 
did they gain the castle?” I asked. “I will tell you,” said Sir 
Espaign du Lyon, for that was the name of my companion. 
“When the town was taken, as ill-luck would have it, the 
governor was absent, supping with some merchants, so that 
he was made prisoner, and the next day Peter d’Achin had 
him brought before the castle, in which were his wife and 
children, whom Peter so frightened, by declaring that unless 
they surrendered the place he should be put to death before 
their eyes, that they most gladly complied, and by this means 
Peter d’Achin got possession of the castle, and a very large 
booty, besides much money.” 

With this, and other subjects of conversation, we rode on 
to Montesquieu, and thence to Palaminich on the Garonne. 
As we approached this town we thought of entering it by the 
bridge over the Garonne; but this we found impossible, for the 
bridge, which was of wood, had been carried away by the 
overflowing of the river, so that we were forced to return to 
Montesquieu to dinner, and there we remained the whole day. 
On the morrow the knight was advised to cross the Garonne 
in a boat opposite Casseres, which we did, although with some 
difficulty, for the boat was so small that only two horses with 
their men could pass atatime. At Casseres we stayed a whole 
day, and while our servants were preparing supper, Sir Espaign 
du Lyon and myself,took a walk round the town. We had 
passed through the gate on the side toward Palaminich, when 
the knight said to me, “ Do you observe that part of the wall 
which is newer than the rest?” “ Yes,” said I, “ why do you 
ask?” “TI will tell you how it happened,” he continued. 
“ You have heard of the wars between the Count d’Armagnac 
and the Count de Foix: well, on the night of the Feast of St. 
Nicholas, 1362, the Count de Foix captured the Count d’Ar- 
magnac, and his nephew, the Lord d’Albreth, and had them 
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confined in the tower of the castle of Orthes, by which capture 
he gained 100,000 francs ten times told. 

“Tt happened afterward that the Count d’Armagnac, father 
of the present count, with about 200 men, took the town of 
Casseres, by scalado, and when news of this was brought to 
the Count de Foix, he sent his two natural brothers first, and 
afterward came himself with 500 men to recover the place. 
He arranged his men about the town, and, moreover, had it 
encompassed with a fortification of wood, so that no sally 
could be made from it in the night time, and in this way, with- 
out making any attack, blockaded them within, until their 
provisions began to fail; for, though they had plenty of wine, 
they had nothing to eat, and the river was too deep for them 
to ford. They, therefore, thought it better to surrender, and 
the count, who listened to their offers, informed them, that as 
they could not pass through any of the town gates, he would 
make a hole in the wall through which the garrison might 
come forth one by one, without arms, in their common dress. 
With this condition they were compelled to comply. And as 
they came out through the hole one by one, the count had 
them brought to him and sent off as prisoners, to different 
castles and towns, and this, my fair sir,’ continued my com- 
panion, “is the history of this wall being broken down and 
repaired about ten years ago.” When we had finished our 
walk, we returned to our lodgings and supped; and the next 
day, having mounted our horses, we pursued our journey, fol- 
lowing the course of the Garonne. All the country on the 
left belonged to the Count de Foix, and on the right to the 
Count d’Armagnac. On our way we passed Montpesac, a 
fine strong castle on the top of a rock, below which are the 
road and the town. On the outside of the castle, about a bow- 
shot distant, there is a pass called La Garde, with a town be- 
tween the rock and the river, and an iron gate. Six men could 
defend this pass against all the world, for only one man at a 
time can advance between the rock and the river. “ Sir,” said 
I to the knight, “this is a strong place, and a difficult coun- 
try.” “Indeed it is,” he answered; “but nevertheless the 
Count de Foix and his men once forced it, being assisted by 
some English archers.” 

The next object which attracted our attention was a large 
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and handsome castle on the other side of the river, with a town 
of goodly appearance about it. This was Montesplain, and 
belonged, as my companion informed me, to a cousin of the 
Count de Foix, called Sir Roger d’Espaign. ‘ He is a great 
baron and landed proprietor in this part.” ‘“ What relation is 
he,” said I, “to Sir Charles d’Espaign, constable of France?” 
“He is not of that family,” said the knight. ‘‘ Sir Lewis and 
Sir Charles came originally from Spain; I served, in my youth, 
under Sir Lewis d’Espaign, in the wars in Brittany, for he took 
the side of Charles de Blois against the Count de Montfort.’’} 
We rode on for some time, in conversation about different 
castles, when, all at once, I could see the river no longer. 
“What is become of the Garonne?” said I to my companion. 
“ It loses itself,” he replied, “ between those two mountains: its 
spring is about three leagues off, on the road to Catalonia, 
below a castle called St. Béart, the last belonging to France, 
on the frontiers of Arragon. The governor of St. Béart at 
this time is a squire named Ernauton, who is called the Bastard 
of Spain, and is cousin-german to Sir Roger d’Espaign. You 
will meet him at the hotel of the count at Christmas next, and 
the moment you see him you will say that he is formed for a 
downright man-at-arms. I will now tell you what the Duke 
of Anjou did when in this part of the country ; for if you have 
not inserted it in your history, it may be as well to do so.” 
We then rode on gently, when my companion began as 
follows: “ At the first renewal of the war the French gained 
back from the English all their possessions in Aquitaine, and 
Sir Oliver de Clisson, having turned to the French interest, 
conducted the Duke of Anjou into Brittany, to the estates of 
Sir Robert Knolles, and to the siege of Derval. I must tell 
you, that Sir Garsis’ du Chatel, a valiant knight and a good 
Frenchman, had gone to see the duke, to bring him before 
Malvoisin, when the duke had issued his summons to march 
to Derval. It is a truth, as I was informed, that when Sir 
Garsis found Sir Robert Knolles was not inclined to keep the 
treaty made by Hugh Broc,¢ and the castle of Derval was not 
6 See an account of the struggle for ally gave hostages to that effect, imag- 
the possession of the duchy of Brit- ining the Duke of Anjou to be in such 
tany, between Lord Charles de Blois strength that the siege could not be 
and the Count de Montfort, in the raised; however, when Sir Robert 
earlier chapters. Knolles threw himself into the castle 


c Sir Hugh Broc had engaged to sur- he was unwilling to abide by this 
render the castle of Derval, and actu- treaty. 
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likely to surrender, he came to the duke and said, ‘ My lord, 
what shall we do with the hostages? It is no fault or crime of 
theirs if the castle be not given up, and it would be a sin to 
put them to death. Is it right that they should have their 
liberty?’ ‘Yes, by my faith,’ said the knight, who had much 
compassion for them. ‘Go, then,’ said the duke, ‘and do 
what you please with them.’ At these words, as Sir Garsis 
told me, he went to set them at liberty, and on his road fell in 
with Sir Oliver de Clisson, who asked where he was going? 
‘To set the hostages free,’ was the reply. ‘ To set them free?’ 
said Sir Oliver ; ‘ stop a little, and come with me to the duke.’ 
On their return, Sir Oliver prevailed with the duke to have 
the hostages all put to death, and Sir Garsis never dared to 
say one word in their favor, since Sir Oliver had determined 
that they should die. Two knights and two squires were im- 
mediately beheaded, and when Sir Robert Knolles saw what 
was being done, he instantly opened a postern gate of the 
castle, and, in revenge, had all the prisoners beheaded without 
sparing one. The great gate was then opened, and the draw- 
bridge let down, when the garrison sallied beyond the barriers, 
and began to skirmish with the French. According to Sir 
Garsis’s account, this skirmish was a very severe affair. The 
first arrow wounded Sir Oliver de Clisson, who was compelled 
to retire; and after much hard fighting, the duke marched 
away, and laid siege to the castle of Malvoisin, which we see 
here before us. 

“The governor of Malvoisin, at the time the duke laid siege 
to it, was Raymonet de l’Epée, a Gascon squire, and an able 
man-at-arms. There were daily skirmishes at the barriers, 
and many gallant feats were performed by those who wished 
to advance themselves. The duke and his army were en- 
camped in these handsome meadows between the town of 
Tournay and the castle, on the banks of the Lisse. During 
this siege Sir Garsis du Chatel, who was marshal of the army, 
marched with 500 men-at-arms, 200 archers and cross-bows, 
and full 2,000 common men, to lay siege to the castle of Tri- 
galet, which we have left behind us, and which, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, he so completely reduced and destroyed, that 
no one has ever thought of rebuilding it. The castle of Mal- 
voisin held out about six weeks, and it could easily have made | 
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a much longer resistance, but the well which supplied the 
castle with water being without walls, they cut off the com- 
munication; moreover, the weather was very hot, and the 
cisterns within quite dry, for it had not rained for many weeks; 
and all this time the besiegers were on the banks of this clear 
river, which they made use of for themselves and their horses. 
The garrison, therefore, alarmed at their situation, determined 
to open a treaty, and Raymonet de l’Epée, having obtained a 
passport to wait on the duke, said, ‘ My lord, if you will act 
courteously to me and my companions, I will surrender the 
castle of Malvoisin.’ ‘What courtesy do you want?’ replied 
the duke; ‘go about your business, and take care that I do 
not get hold of you, for, if I do, I will deliver you up to Jocelin, 
who shall shave you without a razor.’ ‘ My lord,’ answered 
Raymonet, ‘if we depart we must carry away what belongs 
to us.’ The duke paused awhile, and then said, ‘I consent 
that you take with you whatever you can carry before you in 
trunks and on sumpter horses, but not otherwise; and if you 
have any prisoners they must be given up.’ ‘I agree,’ said 
Raymonet. 

“ Such was the treaty, and all who were in the castle departed, 
carrying away whatever they could. The duke, on recover- 
ing the castle, made a knight of Bigorre, by name Sir Ciquart 
‘de Luperiere, governor of it, and afterward gave it to the 
Count de Foix, who still holds it.” “ Has the Count de Foix 
much wealth?” said I to my companion. “By my faith,” 
he replied, “ the count has at this moment a hundred thousand 
florins thirty times told; and there is not a year but he gives 
away 60,000, for a more liberal lord in making presents does 
not exist.” “ To whom does he make them?” “To strangers; 
to knights and squires, who travel through his country, to 
heralds, minstrels—indeed to all who converse with him ; none 
leave him without a present.” “Holy Mary!” cried I, “are 
his revenues so great as to supply him with such a sum?” 
“The Count de Foix,” replied the knight, “ has been induced 
to collect so large a sum of money because he was continually 
expecting war with the Count d’Armagnac, and also doubtful 
of the manceuvres of his neighbors, the kings of France and 
England. Moreover, when the Prince of Wales was in Aqui- 
taine he threatened the count that he would make him do 
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homage for the county of Béarn, and on this account, also, 
he began to amass large sums of money, in order to defend 
himself should he be attacked. He imposed heavy taxes on 
the country and onallthe towns. Each hearth pays two francs 
per annum, and in this he has found and still finds a mine of 
wealth; for it is marvellous how cheerfully his subjects pay 
it. His whole country is well protected, and justice admin- 
istered, for in matters of justice he is the most severe and 
upright lord existing.” 

Thus conversing, we found ourselves in the town of Tour- 
nay, where our lodgings were prepared at the hotel of the Star. 
When supper was served, the governor of Malvoisin, Sir Ray- 
mond de Lane, came to see us, and brought with him four 
flagons of wine, as excellent as any I have tasted omthe road. 

In the morning we left Tournay, passed the river Lisse at a 
ford, and after riding for some time entered a wood on the 
lands of the Lord de Barbason; when the knight said, “ Sir 
John, this is the pass of Larre, look about you.” I did so, and 
a very strange place it is; indeed I should have considered 
myself in great danger if I had not had the knight for my 
companion. As we continued our journey the knight began 
as follows: “ During the time Peter d’Achin held the castle 
and garrison of Ortingas, those of Lourdes made frequent ex- 
cursions from their fort. On one occasion they fell in with a 
party of knights and squires from Bigorre, who had heard of 
their ravages, and were desirous to put a stop to them. They 
met about the spot where we now are, and having dismounted, 
advanced with pointed lances on each other, crying out, ‘ St. 
George for Lourdes!’ ‘Our Lady for Bigorre!’ The charge 
was very severe, for they thrust their spears with all their 
strength ; and, to add greater force, urged them forward with 
their breasts. When they had used the spears for some time 
they threw them aside, ‘and began to fight with their battle- 
axes. This contest lasted for three hours, and it was marvel- 
lous to see how well they defended themselves. When any 
were so worsted, or out of breath, that they could no longer 
support the fight, they seated themselves near a ditch full 
of water in the plain, removed their helmets, and refreshed 
themselves, then, replacing their helmets, they returned to 
the combat. ; 
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“T do not believe there was ever a battle so well fought and 
so severe as this of Marteras, in Bigorre, since the famous com- 
bat of thirty English against thirty French knights in Brit- 
tany.¢ They fought hand to hand, and Ernauton de Sainte 
Colombe, an excellent man-at-arms, was at one time on the 
point of being killed by a squire of the country, when his 
servant, seeing his master’s danger, came up, and wresting 
the battle-axe from his hand, said, ‘Ernauton, go and sit 
down, you are not in a state to continue the fight;’ and, upon 
saying this, he advanced to the squire, to whom he gave such 
a blow upon his helmet that he staggered and almost fell down; 
he then closed with him, and flinging him to the ground, said, 
‘Surrender to my master or I will put you to death.’ ‘And 
who is your master?’ said the squire. “Ernauton de Sainte 
Colombe, with whom you have been so long engaging.’ The 
squire consented, and surrendered on condition to deliver him- 
self prisoner within fifteen days at the castle of Lourde, whether 
rescued or not. Ernauton Biscete and Le Mengeant de Sainte 
Basile fought hand to hand without sparing themselves, till 
both were killed upon the-spot. With their death the combat 
ceased by mutual consent, for all the men were so worn out 
that they could wield their axes no longer. In order to pre- 
‘serve the memory of this battle, a cross was erected on the 
spot where these two knights fought and died. See, there it 
is,” said my companion. Upor. which we turned to the right, 
and made for the cross, when each of us said an Ave Maria 
and a Paternoster for the souls of the deceased. 

From this spot we rode on at our ease, not to fatigue our 
horses; and the knight pointed out to me, on the other side 
of the river, the town and castle of Montgaillard, and the road 
which goes straight to Lourdes. He then related several par- 
ticulars touching the siege of Lourdes and the death of the 
governor, whom, on account of his obstinate resistance, the 
Count de Foix stabbed five times, and then cast into prison, 
where he died. “ Holy Mary!” said I to the knight, “ was 
not this a great act of cruelty?” “ Whatever it was,” he re- 
plied, “ so it happened, and ill betide him who angers the count, 

d Froissart omits all mention of this Ploermel and Josselin. The thirty 
celebrated engagement; there is, how- English were under command of 
ever, a full account of it in the Histoire Bembro, and the thirty French under 


de Bretagne. It took place in the Beaumanoir, 
year 1351, at an oak half-way between 
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for he pardons none. He kept his cousin-german, the Vis- 
count de Chateaubon, even though he is his heir, eight months 
i. prison in the tower of Orthes, and then ransomed him for 
40,000 francs.’”’ “ What, sir!” said I; “ has not the Count de 
Foix any children?” “ Yes! in God’s name! but not in law- 
ful marriage; he has two young knights, bastards, Sir Jenuain 
and Sir Garcien, whom he loves mosi dearly.” “ And was he 
never married?” ‘“ Yes, and is so still; but Madame de Foix 
does not live with him.f She resides in Navarre ; for the King 
of Navarre is her brother.” ‘“ Had the count never any chil- 
dren by her?” “ Yes, a fine son, who was the delight of his 
father and of the country.” “ And pray, sir,” said I, “ may I 
ask what became of this son?” “ Yes,” replied Sir Espaign 
du Lyon; “ but the story is too long at present, for,.as you see, 
here is the town.” At these words we entered Tarbes, where 
we remained a whole day, for it is a very comfortable place. 

Early in the morning, after mass, we left Tarbes, and had 
not journeyed very far when the knight stopped on the plain 
and said, “ We are now in Béarn.” At this spot two roads 
cross each other, one to Morlens and the other to Pau: we 
hesitated which to take, but at last followed the former. Rid- 
ing over the heaths of Béarn, which are tolerably level, I asked, 
in order to renew our conversation, whether the town of Pau 
were near? “ Yes,” said the knight, “I will show you the 
steeple. It is, however, much farther off than it appears, and 
the roads are very bad, being of deep clay. Below are the 
town and castle of Lourdes.” ‘And who is governor of 
Lourdes now?” “John de Béarn, brother to Sir Peter de 
Béarn, who was murdered.” “Indeed,” said I; ‘‘ and does 
this John de Béarn ever visit the Count de Foix?” ‘“ Never 
since the death of his brother ; but his other companions, Peter 
d’Achin and Ernauton de Sainte Colombe, go thither when- 
ever they have occasion.” As we rode on I said to my com- 
panion, “ Sir knight, I should much like to know what caused 
the death of the son of the Count de Foix.” At this the knight 
became pensive, and said, “It is so melancholy a subject that 
I would rather not speak of it. When you are at Orthes, you 
will find many there who will tell you the whole history.” 


The name of the wife of Gaston Joan of Navarre and Philip VI, King 
Phebus, Count de Foix, was Agnes, of France. 
some say Ineas. She was daughter of 
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With this answer I was obliged to content myself, and so 
we continued our journey until we arrived at Morlens, where 
we passed the night. The next day we dined at Montgerbal, 
and, after drinking a cup at Ercie, arrived by sunset at Orthes. 
The knight dismounted at his own house, and I did the same 
at the hotel of the Moon, kept by a squire of the count, by 
name Ernauton du Pin, who received me with much pleasure 
on account of my being a Frenchman. Sir Espaign du Lyon, 
soon after our entrance into Orthes, went to the castle to 
speak with the count, whom he found in his gallery ;g and as 
soon as he informed him of my arrival, I was instantly sent 
for. On entering his presence the count received me most 
handsomely, and retained me in his household. Our acquaint- 
ance was strengthened by my having brought with me a book 
which I had made at the desire of Winceslaus of Bohemia, 
Duke of Luxembourg and Brabant; in which book, called 
“Le Meliador,” are contained all the songs, ballads, rounde- 
lays, and virelays, which that gentle duke had composed. 
Eyery night after supper I read out to the count parts of it, 
during which time he and-all present preserved the greatest 
silence; and when any passages were not perfectly clear, the 
count himself discussed them with me, not in his Gascon 
language, but in very good French. 

I shall now tell you several particulars respecting the count 
and his household. Count Gaston Phcebus de Foix, at the 
time of which I am speaking, was about fifty-nine years old; 
and although I have seen very many knights, squires, kings, 
princes, and others, I never saw anyone so handsome. He 
was so perfectly formed that no one could praise him too much. 
He loved earnestly the things he ought to love, and hated 
those which it became him to hate. He was a prudent knight, 
full of enterprise and wisdom. He never allowed any men of 
abandoned character to be about him, reigned prudently, and 
was constant at his devotions. There were regular nocturnals 
from the Psalter, prayers from the rituals to the Virgin, to 
the Holy Ghost, and from the Burial Service. He had, every 
day, distributed, as alms at his gate, five florins, in small coin, 
to all comers. He was liberal and courteous in his gifts, and 


g The count’s custom was to take his night. Froissart remained with him 
morning meal at noon, and sup at mid- about twelve weeks. 
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well knew how to take and how to give back. He loved dogs 
above all other animals; and during summer and winter 
amused himself much with hunting. He never indulged in’ 
any foolish works or ridiculous extravagances, and took ac- 
count every month of the amount of his expenditure. He 
chose twelve of the most able of his subjects to receive and 
administer his finances, two serving two months each, and one 
of them acting as comptroller. He had certain coffers in his 
apartment whence he took money to give to different knights, 
squires, or gentlemen, when they came to wait on him, for none 
ever left him without a gift. He was easy of access to all, and 
entered very freely into discourse, though laconic in his ad- 
vice and in his answers. He employed four secretaries to 
write and copy his letters, and these were to be in readiness as 
soon as he left his room. He called them neither John, Wal- 
ter, nor William, but his good-for-nothings, to whom he gave 
his letters, after he had read them, to copy or to do anything 
else which he might command. 

In such manner lived the Count de Foix. When he quitted 
his chamber at midnight for supper, twelve servants bore each 
a lighted torch before him. The hall was full of knights and 
squires, and there were plenty of tables laid out for any who 
chose to sup. No one spoke to him at table unless he first 
began the conversation. He ate heartily of poultry, but only 
the wings and thighs. He had great pleasure in hearing min- 
strels, being himself a proficient in the science. He remained 
at table about two hours, and was pleased whenever fanciful 
dishes were served up to him—not that he desired to partake 
of them, but, having seen them, he immediately sent them to 
the tables of his knights and squires. In short, everything 
considered, though I had before been in several courts, I never 
was at one which pleased me more, nor was ever anywhere 
more delighted with feats of arms. Knights and squires were 
to be seen in every chamber, hall, and court, conversing on 
arms and armor. Everything honorable was to be found 
there. All intelligence from distant countries was there to be 
learned; for the gallantry of the count had brought together 
visitors from all parts of the world. Seeing the hotel of the 
count so spacious and so amply provided, I was very anxious 
to know what was become of his son Gaston, and by what . 
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accident he died, for Espaign du Lyon would never satisfy my 
curiosity. Indeed, I made so many inquiries on the subject, 
that an old and intelligent squire at last informed me. He 
began his tale thus: 

“Tt is well known that the Count and Countess de Foix are 
not on good terms with each other. This disagreement arose 
from the King of Navarre, who is the lady’s brother. The 
King of Navarre had offered to pledge himself, in the sum of 
50,000 francs, for the Lord d’Albreth, whom the Count de 
Foix held in prison. The count, knowing the King of Na- 
varre to be crafty and faithless, would not accept his security, 
which circumstance piqued the countess, and raised her indig- 
nation against her husband. The countess went to the King 
of Navarre to endeavor to settle this business ; and when, after 
much talking, she found she could come to no satisfactory 
arrangement, she was afraid to return home, knowing her 
husband to be of a cruel disposition toward those with whom 
he was displeased. Thus things remained for some time. 
Gaston, my lord’s son, grew up and became a fine young gen- 
tleman. He married? the daughter of the Count d’Armagnac, 
‘sister to the present count, by which union peace was restored 
between Foix and Armagnac. He might be at the time about 
fifteen or sixteen years old, and was a very fine figure, the 
exact resemblance of his father. 

“Some time after his marriage he took it into his head to 
make a journey into Navarre to visit his mother and uncle; 
but it was an unfortunate journey for him and for this country. 
In Navarre he was splendidly entertained, and stayed there 


#It is probable that what is here in- lye. Every man lykewyse must esteme 
tended is simply that the parties were the parson to whom he is hand-fasted, 
affianced. It does not appear from the mone otherwyse than for his owne 
account that they were living in mar- spouse, though as yet it be not done 
ried state. In olden times the cere- in the church nor in the streate. After 


monials of affiancing were very curious. 
Froissart has given us an account of 
what took place in the case of the 
marriage contract entered into be- 
tween the son of the Earl of Cambridge 
and the Infanta of Portugal, which 
marriage, by the way, never took place, 
being broken off in the usual manner 
by a dispensation from the pope. The 
affanced were said to be hand-fasted. 
In the “Christen State of Matri- 
mony,” London, 1543, we read, “ Yet 
in thys thygne also I must warne 
everye reasonable and honest parson to 
beware, that in contractyng maryage 
they dyssemble not, nor set forthe any 


the hand-fastynge and makyng of the 
contracte ye churchgoyng and weddy- 
ing should not be deferred to longe, 
lest the wickedde sowe hys ungracious 
sede in the meane season. Into this 
dysh hath the Dyvell put his foote 
and mengled it wyth many wycked 
uses and coustumes. For in some 
places ther is such a maner, wel worthy 
to be rebuked, that at the handefasting 
ther is made a greate feaste and super- 
fluous bancket, and even the same 
night are the two handefasted per- 
sonnes brought and layed together, yea 
certan wekes afore they go to the 
church,” 
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some time with his mother. On taking leave he could not 
prevail on her to return, for she had found that the count had 
bid him convey no such request to her. She consequently 
remained, and the heir of Foix went to Pampeluna to take 
leave of his uncle, who detained him ten days, and on his 
departure made him several handsome presents. The last gift 
he gave to him was the cause of his death, and I will tell you 
in what way. As the youth was on the point of setting out, 
the King took him privately into his chamber and gave him a 
bag full of powder, which was of such pernicious quality that 
it would cause the death of anyone who ate it. ‘ Gaston, my 
fair nephew,’ said the King, ‘ will you do what I am about 
to tell you? You see how unjustly the Count de Foix hates 
your mother. Now, if you wish to reconcile them,,jyou must 
take a small pinch of this powder and strew it upon the meat 
destined for your father’s table ; but take care no one sees you. 
The instant he has taken it he will be impatient for your 
mother’s return, and henceforth they will so love each other 
that they will never again be separated. Do not mention this 
to anyone, for if you do, it will lose its effect.’ 

“The youth, who believed all which his uncle told him, 
cheerfully agreed to do as he said, and then departed for Pam- 
peluna. On his return to Orthes, his father received him 
gladly, and asked what presents he had received. The youth 
replied, ‘ Very handsome ones;’ and then showed him all, 
except the bag which contained the powder. It was cus- 
tomary in the Hotel de Foix for Gaston and his bastard 
brother, Evan, to sleep in the same chamber; they loved each 
other dearly, and dressed alike, for they were of the same size 
and age. It happened one night that their clothes got mixed 
together; and the coat of Gaston being on the bed, Evan, 
noticing the powder in the bag, said to him, ‘ What is this, 
Gaston?’ By no means pleased at the inquiry, Gaston re- 
plied, ‘Give me back my coat, Evan; what have you to do 
with it?’ Evan flung him his coat, and Gaston during the 
day became very pensive. Three days after this, as if God 
were interposing to save the life of the Count de Foix, Gaston 
quarrelled with Evan at tennis,j and gave him a box on the 


j Tennis appears to have been played lieve the first authentic notice of it 
on the Continent at a much earlier occurs in Henry VII's reign. Strutt 


period than in England, where we be- relates that in a MS. register of the ~ 
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ears. Much vexed at this, Evan ran crying into the count’s 
apartment, who immediately said to him, ‘ What is the matter, 
Evan?’ ‘My lord,’ replied he, ‘ Gaston has been beating me, 
but he deserves beating much more than I do.’ ‘ For what 
reason?’ said the count. ‘On my faith,’ said Evan, ‘ ever 
since his return from Navarre, he wears a bag of powder in 
his breast. I know not what he intends to do with it; but he 
has once or twice told me that his mother would soon return 
thither, and be more in your good graces than she ever was.’ 
‘Ho,’ said the count; ‘ be sure you do not mention to anyone 
what you have just told me.’ The Count de Foix then be- 
came very thoughtful on the subject, and remained alone until 
dinner-time, when he took his seat as usual at the table. It 
was Gaston’s office to place the dishes before him and taste 
them. As soon as he had served the first dish the count 
detected the strings of the bag hanging from his pourpoint,k 
the sight of which made his blood boil, and he called Gaston 
toward him. The youth advanced to the table, when the 
count undid his pourpoint, and with his knife cut away the 
bag. Gaston was thunderstruck, turned very pale, and began 
to tremble exceedingly. The count took some powder from 
the bag, which he strewed over a slice of bread, and calling to 
him one of his dogs, gave it to him to eat. The instant the 
dog had eaten a morsel, his eyes rolled round in his head, and 
he died. 

“The count was much enraged, and not without reason, 
and it was with great difficulty that the knights and squires 
who were present prevented him from slaying his son. ‘ Ho, 
Gaston,’ he said, ‘ thou traitor; for thee, and to increase thine 
inheritance, have I made war, and incurred the hatred of the 


his reign, the same authority informs 
us, that “‘he played at tennis with the 
Emperor Maximilian for his partner 
against the Prince of Orange and_the 
Marquis of Brandenborow; the Earl 


king’s expenditure, madé in the thir- 
teenth year of his reign, and preserved 
in the Remembrancer’s Office, this entry 
occurs: “ Item for the King’s loss at 
tennis, twelve pence; for the loss of 


balls, three pence.” His son Henry, 
who succeeded him, in the early part 
of his reign was much attached to this 
diversion: “ which propensity,” as Hall 
assures us, ‘‘ being perceived by cer- 
tayne craftie persons about him, they 
brought in Frenchmen and Lombards 
to make wagers with hym, and so he 
lost muche money; but when he per- 
ceived theyr crafte, he eschued the 
company and let them go.” The 
amusement, however, he still con- 
tinued, and in the thirteenth year of 


of Devonshire stopped on the prince’s 
side, and the Lord Edmond on the 
other side; and they departed even 
handes on both sides, after eleven 
games fully played.” Stowe says that 
Henry VIII added to Whitehall ‘ div- 
ers fair tennis-courts, bowling allies, 
and a cock-pit.’”” James I and Charles 
II also took pleasure in this amuse- 
ment. 3 

k Pourpoint is a French word, signi- 
fying a doublet. 
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kings of France and England, Spain, Navarre, and Arragon; 
then, leaping over the table, with a knife in his hand, he was 
about to thrust it into his body, when the knights and squires 
interfered; and on their knees besought him—‘ My lord, for 
Heaven’s sake, consider you have no other child. Let him 
be confined, and inquiry made into the matter. Perhaps he 
was ignorant of what the bag contained, and, therefore, may 
be blameless.’ ‘ Well, then, confine him in the tower,’ said 
the count; ‘ only be careful that he is forthcoming.’ As soon 
as Gaston was placed in confinement, many of those who 
served him escaped, but fifteen were arrested and afterward 
put to death. 

“This business made a great impression upon the count, 
and, in presence of all the nobles and prelates of Foix and 
Béarn, he declared his intention of putting Gastori*to death. 
They, however, would not sanction such severity, and it was 
at last determined that Gaston should be confined in prison 
for two or three months, and then sent on his travels for a few 
years, until his ill-conduct should be forgotten, and himself feel 
grateful for the lenity of his punishment. News of this cir- 
cumstance spread far and near, and came to the ears of Pope 
Gregory XI, at Avignon, who immediately sent off the Cardi- 
nal of Amiens as his legate to Béarn, in order to accommodate 
the affair; but the cardinal had scarcely travelled as far as 
Beziers when he heard that it was useless for him to continue 
his journey, for that the son of the Count de Foix was dead. 
Since I have said so much upon the subject,” continued my 
informant, “I must tell you how he died. At the count’s 
orders he was confined in a room of the dungeon where there 
was little light; there he remained ten days, scarcely eating 
or drinking anything. It is even reported, that after his death 
all the food that had been brought to him was found un- 
touched; so that it is marvellous how he could have lived so 
long. From the time he entered the dungeon he never put 
off his clothes, and the count would permit no one to remain 
in the room to advise or comfort him. 

“On the day of his death, the person who waited upon him, 
seeing the state he was in, went to the count and said, ‘My 
lord, for God’s sake, do look to your son; he is certainly starv- 
ing himself.’ On hearing which the count became very angry, — 
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and went himself to the prison. It was an evil hour: the 
count had in his hand a knife, with which he had been paring 
his nails, and which he held tight between his fingers, with 
scarcely the point protruding, when, pushing aside the tapestry 
that covered the entrance of the prison, through ill luck, he 
hit his son on a vein of the throat with the point of the knife, 
as he rushed forward, addressing him, ‘ Ha! traitor! why dost 
thou not eat?’ Then, without saying or doing more, he in- 
stantly left the place. The youth was much frightened at his 
father’s arrival, and withal exceedingly weak from fasting. 
The point of the knife, small as it was, had cut a vein, and as 
soon as he felt it, he turned himself on one side, and died. 
Scarcely had the count reached his apartment when his son’s 
attendants came to him in haste to inform him that Gaston 
was dead. ‘Dead?’ cried the count. ‘Yes; God help me, 
he is indeed dead, my lord.’ The count would not believe the 
report, and sent one of his knights to ascertain the truth. The 
knight soon returned to confirm the account, when the count 
wept bitterly, crying out, ‘ Ha, ha, Gaston, how sad a business 
is this for thee and me! In an evil hour didst thou visit thy 
mother in Navarre. Never shall I be happy again.’ He then 
ordered his barber to be sent for, and was shaven quite bare; 
he also clothed himself, as well as his whole household, in 
‘black! The body of the youth was borne with tears and 
lamentation to the Church of the Augustine Friars, at Orthes, 
where it was buried.” 

My heart was much moved at this sad recital of the squire 
of Béarn. I was truly sorry for the count, whom I found a 
magnificent, generous, and courteous lord; I thanked the 
squire for the narrative, and then bade him adieu. 

We met frequently afterward in the Hotel de Foix, and con- 
versed much together. I once asked him about Sir Peter de 
Béarn, bastard-brother to the count, whether he was rich or 
married. “‘ Married, indeed he is,” replied he; “ but neither 
his wife nor children live with him; and I will tell you the 
reason. Sir Peter has a custom when asleep in the night 
time, to rise, arm himself, draw his sword, and begin fighting 
as if he were in actual combat. The chamberlains and valets, 


1The use of black garments during eral about this time: see note upon the 
the period of mourning became gen- costume of Edward III’s reign, p. 135. 
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who sleep in his chamber to watch him, on hearing him rise, 
go to him, and inform him of what he is doing, when he 
appears quite ignorant about it. Sometimes they remove his 
arms from the chamber, when he makes such a noise and 
clatter that one might suppose all the spirits of the nether 
world were in the room.” I again asked whether he had a 
large fortune with his wife. “ Yes, he had,” said the squire; 
“but the lady keeps possession of all except a fourth part, 
which Sir Peter has.” “And where does she reside?” 
“With her cousin, the King of Castille,’ he replied; “ her 
father was Count of Biscay and cousin-german to Don Pedro, 
who put him to death.” “ Holy Mary!” said I to the squire, 
“how came Sir Peter to have such fancies that he cannot sleep 
quietly in bed, but must skirmish about the house ?—this is 
very strange.” “Indeed,” answered the squire, “they have 
frequently asked him, but he knows nothing about it. The 
first time it happened was on the night following a day when 
he had hunted a wonderfully large bear in the woods of Béarn. 
The bear had killed four of his dogs, and wounded several 
others. Upon which Sir Peter drew his sword of Bordeaux 
steel, and advanced to attack the animal, and after much 
danger and difficulty slew him. Everyone was astonished at 
the enormous size of the beast, and the courage of the knight 
who had attacked and slain it. When his wife, the Countess 
of Biscay, saw the bear, she instantly fainted, and was carried 
to her chamber, where she continued very disconsolate all 
that and the following day, and would not say what ailed her; 
on the third day she told her husband she could never recover 
until she had made a pilgrimage to St. James’s shrine at Com- 
postella. ‘ Give me leave,’ she said, ‘ to go thither, and to take 
with me my son Peter, and my daughter Adrienne.’ Sir Peter 
too easily complied ; and the lady packed up all her jewels and 
plate, resolving never to return again. On her way she took 
an opportunity of visiting her cousins, the King and Queen of 
Castille, who entertained her so handsomely that she still re- 
mains with them, and will neither return herself nor send back 
her children.” 

Among the solemn rites which the Count de Foix observes, 
he most magnificently keeps the Feast of St. Nicholas; he 
holds this festival even more splendidly than that of Easter. . 
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All the clergy of the town of Orthes, with the inhabitants, 
walk in procession to seek the count at the castle, who returns 
with them to the Church of St. Nicholas, when is sung the 
psalm, ‘“‘ Benedictus Dominus, Deus meus, qui docet manus 
meas ad preelium et digitos meos ad bellum,” which is repeated 
as in the chapels of the Pope or the King of France. When 
I was present on St. Nicholas’s Day, the Bishop of Pamiers 
sang mass, and I there heard organs play as melodiously as 
I ever heard in any place. At the Feast of Christmas, which 
the count keeps with great solemnity, crowds of knights and 
squires from Germany waited on him, to all of whom he gave 
most splendid entertainments. I there saw the Bourg d’Es- 
paign, of whose surprising strength Sir Espaign du Lyon had 
told me; I saw also many knights from Arragon and Eng- 
land, which last were of the household of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, who resided at the time at Bordeaux. I moreover 
became acquainted with a Gascon squire, called Le Bastot 
de Mauléon, who lodged at the same hotel as myself, and who, 
one night, while we were waiting for the count’s supper-time, 
told me part of his history, which was as follows: 

“The first time I bore arms was under the Captal de Buch 
at the battle of Poitiers; by good luck I made three prisoners, 
who paid me, one with the other, 4,000 francs. The following 
year I was in Prussia, with the Count de Foix and his cousin, 
the captal, under whose command I was. On our return from 
Prussia we found the Duchess of Orleans, and several other 
ladies, shut up in Meaux in Brie. The peasants had confined 
them in the market-place of Meaux, and would have done 
violence to them if God had not sent us thither, for the ladies 
were completely in their power. Upward of 6,000 Jacks were 
killed upon the spot. At this time there was a truce between 
France and England, but the King of Navarre continued the 
war on his own personal quarrel with the regent of France. 
The Count de Foix returned to his own country, and my 
master and myself remained in the pay of the King of Navarre, 
who made a very sharp war upon France. 

“At length a treaty was concluded, according to the terms 
of which it was necessary for all men-at-arms and free com- 
panies to quit the fortresses and castles held by them. Many 
companions, who had learned the art of war under different 
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commanders, held councils as to what they should do, for, of 
course, they must live. All marched into Burgundy, upward 
of 12,000 in number, and of these three or four thousand as 
good men-at-arms as any that could be found, whether to plan 
an engagement, to seize the proper moment to fight, or to sur- 
prise and scale towns and castles. I was with them as a cap- 
tain in many engagements, and I think we showed what we 
could do at the battle of Brignais, where we overpowered the 
constable of France, with full 2,000 lances, knights, and squires. 
This battle, indeed, was of great advantage to the companions, 
who enriched themselves by good prisoners, and by the towns 
and castles which they took in the archbishopric of Lyons. 
After this, by an arrangement with the Pope and the cardinal, 
the largest number of the companions marched into Lom- 
bardy, to serve the Marquis de Montferrat, who was at that 
time at war with the Lord of Milan; but myself and several 
others remained behind, having possession of many towns, 
and upward of sixty castles in the Maconnois, Foréts, Velay, 
and in the lower part of Burgundy. 

“Shortly after this I joined Sir John Aymeray in his in- 
tended attack upon the town and castle of Sancerre.o We 
had, however, scarcely crossed the Loire, when we found our- 
selves in the midst of the enemy. Sir John Aymeray was: 
dangerously wounded; we kept our ground as long as we 
were able, but at last were completely surrounded. Very 
many were killed and wounded, and a still larger number 
made prisoners; indeed, the Free Companies never suffered 
such loss in France as they did that day. I also served in 
Brittany under Sir Hugh Calverley, where I made such good 
prisoners that they paid me 2,000 francs. I then accompanied 
Sir Hugh into Spain against Don Pedro; and when treaties 
were entered into between Don Pedro and the Prince of Wales, 
who wished to enter Spain, I was then in company with Sir 
Hugh Calverley, and returned to Aquitaine with him. 

“The war was now renewed between the King of France 
and the prince; it was vigorously carried on, and we had 
enough to do. I will tell you how I conquered the town and 
castle of Thurie, in the Albigeois, which castle has since been 
worth to me about 100,000 francs. On the outside of the 


g An ancient town in Berry, near the Loire, eight leagues from Bourges. 
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town there is a beautiful spring, where every morning the 
women of the place came to fetch water; observing this, I 
formed my plan, and taking with me about fifty men from 
the castle of Cuillet, we rode all day over heaths and through 
woods, and about midnight I placed an ambuscade near 
Thurie. Myself, with only six others, disguised as women, 
with pails on our heads, entered the meadows very near the 
town, and hid ourselves in a heap of hay. It was about St. 
John’s Day, and the meadows were mown. When the usual 
hour for opening the gates arrived, and the women were com- 
ing to the fountain, each of us took his pail, and having filled 
it, placed it on his head, and made for the town, our faces 
being covered with handkerchiefs, so that no one could know 
us. Many women as they met us said, ‘ Holy Mary, you are 
out early this morning.’ We replied in feigned voices, and 
passed on to the gate, where we found no other guard but 
an old cobbler mending shoes. One of the party then sounded 
his horn, as a notice to those in the ambuscade to advance. 

“ The cobbler, who at first paid no attention to us, on hear- 
ing the horn cried out, ‘ Holla! who blows that horn?’ ‘Some 
priest,’ we answered, ‘ who is going into the country.’ ‘ True,’ 
he replied, ‘it is Sir Francis,b our priest—he likes to be early 
in the fields in search of hares.’ Our companions joined us 
at once, and on entering the town we found no one prepared 
to defend it, so it quietly passed into our hands. 

Soon after Bastot de Mauléon had finished his narrative, the 
watch of the castle sounded his horn to assemble those in the 
town of Orthes who were engaged to sup with the Count de 
Foix. We who were at the inn immediately got ourselves 
ready, and having lighted our torches, set out for the castle. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the state and magnificence 
of the Count de Foix; during my stay at his court I found him 
such as far to exceed all that I can say of him, and.I saw 
many things which gave me the greatest pleasure. On Christ- 
mas Day there were seated at his table four bishops of his 
own country, two Clementists and two Urbanists. The bish- 
ops sat at the top of the table, and next to them the count 
himself, and then several noble viscounts and others. At 


~The custom of adding Sir to the names of the clergy in these times has 
already been noticed. 
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another table were seated knights and squires from Gascony 
and Bigorre; at another many knights from Béarn; Sir Es- 
paign du Lyon and three others were chief stewards of the 
hall. The count’s bastard brothers waited, and his two bas- 
tard sons, Sir Evan and Sir Garcien—the former placed on 
the dishes, and the latter served him with wine. There were 
many minstrels in the hall, as well those belonging to the 
count as to the strangers who were present. This day the 
count gave to the minstrels and heralds 500 francs among 
them; he also clothed the minstrels of the Duke of Touraine 
with cloth of gold trimmed with ermine: the dresses were 
valued at 200 francs. Dinner lasted till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

During my residence at Orthes, it was my owmfault if I 
did not collect information from every country, for the gentle 
knight, Sir Espaign du Lyon, to whom I told all my wants, 
made me acquainted with such knights and squires as were 
able to give me true information of all those things I was de- 
sirous of knowing. I learned much concerning Portugal and 
Castille, of which I shall give an account. 

Not long after the departure of the Earl of Cambridge from 
Portugal, King Fernando fell ill and died; he had no other 
child than the Queen of Spain,g and upon his death the King 
of Castille received information that the realm of Portugal 
had fallen to him as the rightful successor of the deceased 
monarch. Many councils were held on the subject, but the 
King himself said, ‘The Portuguese are an obstinate race; I 
shall never gain them but by conquest.” Now it happened 
that the Portuguese, as soon as they found themselves with- 
out a king, resolved to send a deputation to a bastard brother 
of King Fernando, a valiant and wise man, by name Denis, a 
monk, and master of the Order of Avis,r declaring that they 
would rather be governed by him than by the King of Castille. 
Lisbon and four other of the principal cities of Portugal re- 


qShe was the Infanta of Portugal, 
who had been betrothed to the son of 
the Earl of Cambridge; but, who, on 
the unsatisfactory termination of the 
earl’s expedition, was married to the 
King of Castille. Le 

rA military order_instituted by Al- 
phonso Henriques, King of Portugal, 
in 1142, in testimony of the great ser- 
vice done for him at the siege of Lis- 


bon, by the nobility led to his assist- 
ance by Don Ferdinand Rodrigues de 
Monteyro, whom he appointed to be 
Grand Master. The badge of the order 
is a cross flory, enamelled vert, be- 
tween each angle a fleur-de-lis or, which 
is worn pendent to a green ribbon 
round the neck; and the same badge 
is embroidered on the left shoulder of 
the robe of state, which is white satin, 
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solved strenuously to support the interest of Denis ; his election 
consequently took place, and he was crowned king in the 
cathedral church of Coimbra, with the unanimous consent of 
the commonalty of Portugal. The news of this was soon 
carried to the King of Castille, who was exceedingly enraged 
on two grounds; first, because his Queen was the legal heiress 
of Portugal, and secondly, because the people had crowned a 
King of Portugal by elections He therefore made this a pre- 
text for war, and demanded of the town of Lisbon 200,000 
florins, which King Fernando had promised him when he 
espoused his daughter. He well knew that the King of Portu- 
gal would not be supported by the nobles, for the commonalty 
had elected him against their will. His intention was there- 
fore to conquer Lisbon; and with this view he at once marched 
his army into Portugal, and invested that city. The King of 
Portugal was by no means alarmed at the approach of the 
Castillians, for they could not deprive him and his people in 
Lisbon of the advantages of the sea: he was advised, however, 
to send ambassadors to England, to the Duke of Lancaster, 
to renew the alliance which had subsisted between the King 
of England and his brother Ferdinand; while, on the other 
hand, the King of Castille made application for assistance to 
France and Gascony. 

The English Parliament met about Michaelmas at West- 
minster. At the period of which I am speaking the wars in 
Flanders were going on between the Duke of Burgundy and 
the Ghent men. The Bishop of Norwich, Sir Hugh Calverley, 
Sir Thomas Trivet, and others, were just returned to England, 
and truces had been concluded between the Flemings, French, 
English, and Scots, to last till Michaelmas, 1384. Now, not- 
withstanding these truces, the English had so much on their 
hands that they did not know which way to turn; for, besides 
the business of Portugal, a deputation from Ghent was in 
London, to request one of the King’s brothers, or the Earl of 
Salisbury, as governor, to assist them. At this Parliament 


sThe Portuguese were well aware 
that such an election was unconstitu- 
tional, but they obteniics to justify 
themselves by urging that they had a 
[dea On, in the case of enry of 
ranstamare, who had been crowned 
King of all Castille, by the choice of 
the country, for its common advantage, 


and against the interference of the King 
of Castille: they argued that that mon- 
arch had no claim to the crown he 
wore—that Castille belonged properly 
to the daughters of Don Pedro, Con- 
stance and Isabella, who were married 
to the Duke of Lancaster and the Earl 
of Cambridge. 
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there were many debates, as well respecting the Flemings as 
the Portuguese and the Scots. The Duke of Lancaster, in 
particular, labored hard to obtain command of a large body 
of men-at-arms and archers, whom he wished to carry into 
Portugal, and explained to the prelates, barons, and common- 
ers of the realm how they were bound to assist him and his 
brothers in recovering their inheritance, as they had engaged 
to do so when their nephew the King was crowned, which 
was apparent by deeds then sealed. He complained bitterly 
of the wrong which had been done to his brother and himself 
by delay in this matter; and of the paltry manner in which 
the Earl of Cambridge had been supported when he went into 
Portugal. The duke’s speech was attentively listened to, and 
some of the most able in the council declared that he was 
right, but the necessities of the kingdom, being more pressing, 
must first be attended to; however, after much debating, it 
was settled that the Duke of Lancaster should cross the sea 
in the summer with 700 men-at-arms and 4,000 archers, and 
that they should all receive one-quarter of a year’s pay in 
advance; but that should anything inimical from France or 
Scotland fall out in the meantime, this expedition to Portugal 
must be deferred. 

When the time came, the Duke of Lancaster collected his 
men and stores at Southampton; however, something hap- 
pened which forced him to delay his expedition. The admiral 
of France, Sir John de Vienne, with 1,000 good men-at-arms, 
had embarked at Sluys, and landed in Scotland, whence he 
made war upon England, which obliged the whole force of 
that kingdom to march against him. This has been related 
before; I do not, therefore, wish to mention it again, but to 
return to the affairs of Spain and Portugal. 

While the King of Spain was before Lisbon, news was 
brought him by some Spanish merchants, on their return from 
Flanders and Bruges, of the large armament the Duke of 
Lancaster was collecting to raise the siege of that city. This 
intelligence was believed, for the Spaniards well knew how 
anxious the duke was to renew the war with Castille; never- 
theless, the siege was continued, and the King sent letters 
and messengers to France soliciting assistance; in particular 
he wrote to Béarn, so that from the territories of Foix and 
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Béarn there came to him, in less than four days, upward of 
300 lances, the flower of the chivalry of that country. These 
barons and knights fixed their rendezvous at Orthes, and I 
heard from those who saw them march away, that they were 
the handsomest and best equipped company that had for a 
long time left Béarn. 

The Count de Foix was much grieved when he saw them 
depart, for, though he had at first consented that they should 
receive pay from the King of Castille, he was afraid that his 
country would be too much weakened by their departure. 
He sent and invited them to dinner, by way of wishing them 
a good journey; after mass, he led them into his cabinet, and 
said to them, “ My fair sirs, you are resolved to leave my 
country and assist the King of Castille in his wars. Your 
departure, while I have on hand my dispute with the Count 
d’Armagnac, makes me very uneasy.” “ My lord,” they re- 
plied, “ we are obliged to go, for we have received pay from 
the King of Castille, but this war between Spain and Portugal 
will be soon ended, when we hope, if it please God, to return 
in good health to serve you.” ‘ Soon ended!” exclaimed the 
count; “not so, indeed, it is now but beginning. There is a 
new king in Portugal, and they have sent to England for sup- 
_ port. The dispute is one which will last a long time, and keep 
you well engaged.” ‘‘ My lord,” they answered, “ since we 
have gone so far we must conclude the business.” ‘“ God help 
you!” said the count; ‘“‘ but come, let us go to dinner.” After 
dinner the count renewed the conversation, and openly re- 
quested them to give up the expedition, and leave the kings 
of Spain and Portugal to fight their own battles. “ My lord,” 
replied the knights, “under your favor, we cannot act thus; 
we must do something for the King of Castille, as we have 
received his pay.” “ Well, well,” answered the count, “that 
is true enough; but I will tell you what will happen to you in 
this expedition—you will either return as poor and naked as 
you can be, or you will be slain or made prisoners.” The 
knights burst into loud laughter, saying, “ At any rate we 
must try our fortunes.” The count then quitted the subject, 
and conversed upon the manners of the Spaniards, remarking 
that they were a nasty people, and envious of the good fortunes 
of others. Spices and wine were then called for, of which all 
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who were present partook. The count then took leave of the 
knights, and shaking each by the hand, recommended, them 
to the care of God. 

During the time the King of Castille lay before Lisbon (and 
he was there about a year), the town of Santarem rebelled 
against him, declaring that neither Spaniard nor Frenchman 
should enter it, for the great oppression it had suffered. The 
King of Castille on hearing the intelligence was very melan- 
choly, and calling his marshal, Sir Reginald de Limousin, 
said, ‘Take one or two hundred spears, and see what they 
are doing at Santarem.” Sir Reginald obeyed, took 200 
lances, and, when near to the city, sent a herald forward to 
announce his coming. The inhabitants at the barriers 
answered the herald, saying that Sir Reginald had ffl liberty 
to enter the town, but he must be unarmed. Sir Reginald on 
hearing this said, “It is quite indifferent to me whether I 
enter armed or unarmed; all that I want is to speak with the 
inhabitants, and learn their will.” He then rode forward to 
the town, when the men of Santarem received him handsomely, 
and stated that they had been compelled to act as they had 
done, in consequence of the pillaging of the Bretons who were 
quartered in the town: “ You may therefore tell the King,” 
they continued, “that we have unanimously resolved, what- 
ever may be the event, never to acknowledge or receive any 
Frenchman or Breton, or any other than the King himself, 
or such as he may depute who will treat us kindly.” Sir 
Reginald returned and reported what he had heard; upon 
which the King replied, “ By my faith, they have acted like 
wise men.” Very shortly after this the King broke up the 
siege of Lisbon, and sent intelligence to the men of Santarem 
that he should come and pay them a visit. All were exceed- 
ingly rejoiced at hearing it, and decorated the town against 
his arrival, strewing the ‘streets with fresh herbs. The King 
made his entry at vespers; he was lodged in the castle called 
the Lion, and his men in the town, that is to say, as many as 
could, for the greater part were obliged to be quartered in the 
fields, and in the adjoining villages. 

During the residence of the King of Spain at Santarem, 
there arrived a handsome company of men-at-arms from 
Béarn, of whom the Spaniards became very jealous; and I 
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must not omit to mention that the same week the King broke 
up the siege of Lisbon, three large ships entered the port, hay- 
ing on board about five hundred English, three parts of whom 
were under no command, and without pay—mere adventurers, 
who, having heard of the war between Castille and Portugal, 
resolved to go and try their fortune there. The Lisboners 
and the King of Portugal were much rejoiced at their arrival ; 
and the King, on seeing them, asked if the Duke of Lancaster 
had sent them. “ By my faith, sir,” replied a squire, by name 
Northberry, who seemed to be chief of the party, “ it is a long 
time since the duke has known anything of us, or we of him. 
We are people from different countries, who come to seek 
the chance of arms and adventure. There are some of us who 
have come from Calais to serve you.” “On my troth,” said 
the King, “ you and they are welcome; your arrival gives us 
much joy, and know that we shall very shortly employ you. 
We have been for a time shut up here; but we will take the 
advantage of the field, as the Spaniards have done.” The 
King then invited these newcomers to dine in the palace of 
Lisbon, gave orders that they should be well lodged, and their 
pay for three months advanced to them. After this he issued 
his orders throughout the realm, for all men capable of bear- 
ing arms instantly to come to Lisbon, under pain of his dis- 
pleasure. Very few, however, paid attention to those orders; 
notwithstanding which, the King of Portugal resolved, at the 
advice of his council, to take the field and hazard a battle. 
Accordingly, on Friday morning, he and his troops with the 
English men-at-arms set out for Santarem. On receiving in- 
telligence of their approach, the Spaniards, French, and Gas- 
cons prepared to receive them. It was proclaimed throughout 
the army, by sound of trumpet, for everyone to be ready on 
Saturday morning, as on that day the King of Castille would 
march to combat his enemies. When morning came, the King 
heard mass in the castle, and then in handsome array marched 
into the plain. When the two armies were near each other, 
scouts were sent forward on both sides. The Spaniards were 
superior in numbers, and the Englishmen seeing this, and 
finding that a battle was inevitable, advised the King of Portu- 
gal to take advantage of the hedges and bushes, and not to 
draw up his forces on the plain: which advice was approved. 
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They were then near Aljubarota, a large village to which they 
had sent their stores, sumpter-horses, and baggage. About 
a quarter of a league without the village is a considerable 
monastery, whither the inhabitants go to hear mass. The 
church is on a small eminence beside the road, surrounded by 
large trees, hedges, and bushes, and with some little assistance 
might be made a stronghold. 

The King desired to follow the advice of the English, and 
as they were of opinion that the spot could be made sufficiently 
strong, and that they might securely wait for the enemy there, 
trees were immediately cut down fronting the plain, and so 
laid that the cavalry could not pass them; leaving one entry, 
not too wide, on the wings of which they posted all the arch- 
ers and cross-bows. The men-at-arms were on foot, drawn 
up beside the church where the King was. The King ad- 
dressed his men at some length, and then issued orders to the 
army, that he was willing to confer the order of knighthood, 
in the name of God and St. George, on any who were desirous 
of that distinction. Upon which sixty new knights were 
created, and the King placing them in front of the army said: 
“ My fair sirs, the order of chivalry is more exalted and noble 
than imagination can suppose, and no knight ought to suffer 
himself to be debased by cowardice or by any villanous or dirty 
action; but when his helmet is on his head he should be bold 
and fierce as a lion; and because I wish you to show your 
courage this day where it will be needful, I order you to the 
front of the battalion, where you must exert yourselves that 
we may both obtain honors, otherwise your spurs will not 
become you.” Each new knight in turn as he passed by 
answered, “‘ Sire, we will, with God’s grace, so act, that we 
may gain your love and approval.” None of the English were 
knighted this day; they were invited by the King to become 
knights, but excused themselves? for that time. 


t Knighthood being always looked or unwilling to incur the increased ex- 
upon as an honor and distinction, ‘it penditure which such high rank de- 
may appear somewhat surprising that manded, or they waited to receive the 
we meet with so many instances among distinction at the hands of some par- 
the records of chivalrous times, when ticular lord, from whom they deemed 
it was offered and refused by the party the honor when it came more honor- 
to whom the offer was made. Of able. For an account of the ceremony 
course, different reasons operated in of investiture of knighthood, see Intro- 
particular cases; but, in general, those duction. ; 
who excused themselves were unable 
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The Saturday had been a fine clear day, but the sun was 
now declining, and it was about the hour of vespers, when the 
first battalion of the Castillian army came before Aljubarota, 
where the King of Portugal and his men were drawn up in 
battle array. The French knights who were with the Cas- 
tillians were about 2,000 in number, as gallant lances as could 
be seen. The moment they saw the enemy, like men who 
knew their business, they formed in close order, and advanced 
within bow-shot. The attack was very sharp; those who were 
desirous of glory assaulted the place which the English had 
fortified ; the entrance of which being very narrow, there was 
a great pressure of the assailants against cach other, and much 
mischief done by the English archers, who shot so fast that 
the horses were larded, as it were, with arrows, and fell one 
upon the other. The English men-at-arms and Lisboners 
now came forward, shouting out, ‘“ Our Lady for Lisbon.” 
They were armed with well-steeled Bordeaux lances, with 
which they pierced through everything, and wounded knights 
and squires. The King of Portugal was mounted on a tall 
courser, decorated all over with the arms of Portugal, and 
having his banner set up before him: he was much pleased at 
seeing that the enemy were being defeated, and kept en- 
couraging his men: ‘Go on, my good fellows, defend your- 
selves well, for if there be no more of the enemy than what I 
see, we shall not make much of them.” Now, this first bat- 
talion of which I have been speaking expected to have been 
more quickly supported by the Castillians than they were; 
and true it is, that if the King of Castille, with the main body 
of his army, had advanced to check the Portuguese in another 
quarter, the day must have been theirs. It is also true that 
the battle began too soon; it cannot be denied that the knights 
and squires from France, Brittany, Burgundy, and Béarn 
fought valiantly, although they were overpowered. 

As the King of Castille and his people were drawing near to 
Aljubarota, news of the defeat of the first battalion reached 
them; on hearing which the King was much enraged, and in- 
stantly called out, “ March banners in the name of God and St. 
George. Let us hasten to the rescue of our friends.” The 
Castillians at this began to quicken their march. The sun 
was now setting when the King of Castille advanced in puis- 
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sant array, with banners displayed, and his men on barbed 
horses, shouting out, “ Castille,” and entered the fortified pass, 
where they were received with lances, battle-axes, and such a 
flight of arrows, that they were thrown into confusion, and 
many wounded or slain. The battle raged with violence, and 
the Portuguese had enough to do. The King of Portugal 
fought on foot in the encounter, and having placed himself at 
the pass with a battle-axe in his hand, performed wonders, 
knocking down three or four of the stoutest of the enemy, 
insomuch that none dared to approach him. The Spaniards, 
as you may suppose, had a hard afternoon’s work, and the 
fortune of war was greatly against them. All who entered 
the fort of the Lisboners were cut to pieces, for the Portuguese 
would not ransom any, whether poor or noble. Tite number 
of the slain was immense. Not even at Najara,v where the 
Prince of Wales defeated the King, Don Henry, were so many 
nobles of Castille killed as at this battle of Aljubarota, which 
was fought on a Saturday, the Feast of Our Lady, in August, 
1385... The King of Castille, after the battle,v retreated to 
Santarem, regretting and bewailing the loss of his men, and 
cursing the hardness of his fate, when so many noble knights 
of his own kingdom, as well as of France, lay dead upon the 
field. 

By this fortunate victory which the King of Portugal gained 
over Don John of Castille, he won so much the affection of 
all Portugal, that those who, before the battle, had dissembled 
their sentiments, now came to Lisbon, to which city the King 
had retired, took the oaths and paid their homage to him, 
declaring that he was worthy to live, and that God must love 
him, since he had given him victory over a king more power- 
ful than himself, and that he deserved to wear a crown. 


u See account of the battle of Najara, 


Pp. 103. 

v The helmet belonging to the King 
of Castille had a very narrow escape 
on the day of the battle. It was so 
richly studded with jewels, and had so 
much gold about it, that it was esti- 
mated to be worth 20,000 francs. The 
King intended to have worn it at the 
battle, and had committed it, on the 
morning of the day, to the care of a 
knight of his household, by name Sir 
Peter Harem; but when the army was 


forming, there was so great a crowd 
about the King, that the knight could 
not come near enough to give it to 
him. Shortly afterward, the knight 
heard that the Portuguese had gained 
the day, and seeing his own men flyin 
in all directions, he put the King’s hel- 
met on his own head and made off. 
The King went to Santarem, but the 
knight to Ville Arpent, and it was three 
days before the knight found out where 
the King was, and was able to restore 
the helmet. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Siege of Brest—Leon, King of Armenia, Comes to the French Court 
to Request Assistance Against the Turks—The Duke of Lancaster 
Invited to Claim the Crown of Castille, in Right of the Lady Con- 
stance, His Wife—More of the Troubles in Castille and Portugal, Re- 
lated by Lawrence Fongasse to the Duke of Lancaster. 


URING the time that these matters were passing in 
Castille, and in other countries, Sir Oliver de Clisson, 
constable of France, ordered a block-house to be built 

before the castle of Brest in Brittany, which the English held, 
and which they would quit neither for the King of France nor 
for the Duke of Brittany, to whom it belonged. The dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy, and the King’s Council, had frequently 
written on the subject to the Duke of Brittany; for at that 
time, as you are aware, the young King of France was under 
the government of his uncles. They had entreated the duke 
to exert himself to conquer this castle, which, to his great dis- 
credit, was in the hands of the English. In compliance with 
these entreaties, the duke at once besieged Brest; but, as he 
did not push the matter forward, the constable of France de- 
termined to undertake the siege, and accordingly sent thither 
great numbers of knights and squires, under command of the 
Lord de Malestroit, the viscounts de la Belliere, Morfonace, 
and the Lord de Rochederrien. These four valiant men laid 
their siege as near to Brest as possible, and erected a large 
block-house of wood, surrounding the place with palisadoes 
and walls, so that the garrison was shut out from all communi- 
cation except by sea. 

At this time there was in the Toulousain a valiant knight 
from France, by name Sir Walter de Passac, by whose means 
St. Forget and several other English garrisons in the environs 
of Toulouse were recovered by the French. Sir Walter took 
St. Forget in the following manner: Having assembled his 
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forces, he marched from Toulouse straight to the garrison, 
which at the time was under command of a Béarnois, called 
Le Bourg de Taillesac, a grand marauder. The lords of Sir 
Walter’s party immediately commenced an attack, and the 
cross-bow men shot so briskly, that scarcely any of the garri- 
son dared show themselves in its defence for fear of the ar- 
rows; however, the French did not gain the place at this first 
assault. In the evening they retired to refresh themselves, and 
the next morning the trumpet sounded for a renewal of the 
attack, when the French lords, with their men, marched gal- 
lantly to the foot of the ditches. It was a fine sight to mark 
them advancing with their heads covered with their shields, 
and with their lances measuring the depth of the water in the 
ditches. When the first party had passed through, the others 
did not delay following. The second party carried pickaxes 
and iron crows to batter down the walls; and, while engaged, 
they fastened their shields over their heads to ward off the 
stones and other things that were thrown at them from the bat- 
tlements. The cross-bows shot so well as seldom to miss what 
they aimed at, and several on the walls were mortally struck 
on the head by the bolts. The attack was so long and success- 
fully continued, that a large breach was made in the wall. At 
this those within became so alarmed that they offered to sur- — 
render on having their lives spared, but they were not listened 
to, and every one was put to death; for Sir Walter had ordered 
that no quarter should be given. 

On gaining the castle, Sir Walter had it restored to its 
proper owner, who had lost it last year from neglect of well 
guarding it ; in which manner many other castles had formerly 
been lost. 

On leaving St. Forget, the French marched to the castle of 
La Bassere; of which Ernauton de Batefol was captain, who 
had strongly fortified the place, in expectation of a visit. The 
French, having carefully examined the castle, posted them- 
selves against that part which appeared to be the weakest. 
The cross-bow men were ordered to advance before those in- 
tended for the assault, and they did their duty so well that few 
dared to appear upon the battlements. Ernauton himself was 
at the gate when the attack was sharpest, performing such 
wonders in arms that the French knight cried out, “ Here is a 
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squire of great valor, who becomes his arms well, and makes 
excellent use of them; it will not be amiss to treat with him to 
surrender the castle, and seek his fortune elsewhere; let him 
be informed that if Sir Walter de Passac conquer the castle by 
storm, no power on earth can save him, for he has sworn to 
put to death all whom he shall find in any fort or castle.” A 
message was then sent to Ernauton, who professed his readi- 
ness to quit the castle, provided himself and the garrison were 
spared and escorted to Lourdes; and these terms being agreed 
to, the French quietly took possession of the place. After 
taking several other castles in those parts, Sir Walter dis- 
banded his army and himself retired to Carcassonne. 

Foreign countries may well wonder at the noble realm of 
France—its fine situation, its number of cities, towns, and 
castles, as well in the distant parts as in the heart of the coun- 
try. In travelling from Toulouse to Bordeaux there are very 
many rich and beautiful towns. Some of these being English 
and others French, they carried on continual war with each 
other; they would have it so, for the Gascons were never for 
thirty years running steadily attached to any one lord. True 
it is that the whole country of Gascony submitted to King 
Edward of England, and his son, the Prince of Wales; but it 
afterward, as will have been seen in this history, revolted 
from its English masters. King Charles, son of King John of 
France, by his wisdom, prudence, and kind treatment, gained 
the affection of the principal Gascon barons, which the Prince 
of Wales lost through his pride. I, Sir John Froissart, was at 
Bordeaux when the Prince of Wales marched into Spain, and 
myself witnessed the great haughtiness of the English, who 
are affable to no other nation but their own; nor could any of 
the gentlemen of Gascony or Aquitaine, though they had 
ruined themselves by these wars, obtain office or appointment 
in their own country; for the English said, they were neither 
on-a level with them, nor worthy of their society ; which made 
the Gascons very indignant. It was on account of the harsh- 
ness of the prince’s manner that the Count d’Armagnac and 
Lord d’Albreth, with many other knights and squires, turned 
to the French interest. King Philip of France, and the good 
John his son, had lost Gascony by their overbearing pride; 
and in like manner did the prince. But King Charles, of happy 
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memory, regained them by good humor, liberality, and hu- 
mility ; and the more firmly to strengthen his connection with 
this people, he married his sister, the Lady Isabella de Bour- 
bon, to the Lord d’Albreth, by whom he had two children. 

About this time Leon,a King of Armenia, arrived in France, 
not indeed with kinglike estate, but as driven from his throne 
and kingdom, which had been all conquered by the Turks ex- 
cept a castle, situated on the sea-shore, called Courth. This 
castle is the key, or entrance, into Alexandria and the terri- 
tories of the Sultan. The King, on his first arrival, was well 
entertained by the King of France and his lords, who gained 
from him information respecting Greece and Constantinople ; 
for he was well questioned respecting the power of the Turks 
and Tartars, who had driven him from his kingdom, To these 
inquiries he answered, “ that the Cham of Tartary had always 
made war upon him, and at last had overpowered him.” “ And 
is the Cham of Tartary so powerful?” “Indeed he is, for, 
with the assistance of the Sultan, he has conquered the Em- 
peror of Constantinople.” “Is Constantinople, then, under 
the laws of the Tartars?” asked the French lord. “ No,” re- 
plied the King, “after the war had continued for some time, 
it was agreed that the Emperor, who was son of Hugh de Lu- 
signan and Mary of Bourbon, should give his son in marriage 
to the cham; but, notwithstanding this union, he was to enjoy 
his own laws and privileges.” 

The King of Armenia was then asked if the Sultan of Baby- 
lon and the Cham of Tartary were the most powerful princes 
among the infidels known to the Greeks. ‘“ By no means,” 
he replied, “for the Turks have always been looked upon as 
the most wise and potent in war, as long as they are under an 
able chief. And this has been the case with them for the last 
hundred years; although the cham completely governs the 
Emperor of Constantinople, the Turkish chief keeps him also 
under subjection. The name of their present leader is 
Amurat.” ““ Does Amurat maintain a large army?” “ Yes, 
he was not thirty years old before he had an army of 100,000 


aRichard II settled a_ pension of 
£1,000 yearly on Leon, the Christian 
King of Armenia, who had been driven 
from his kingdom by the Turks. In 
former reigns there had been frequent 
collections made in England, as else- 


where, for supporting the Christian 
kings against the Turkish ower, 
which, however, at length swa lowed 
them up.—Feedera, tom. 7, p. 494. An- 
derson’s “ Hist. of Commerce,” vol. i. 
p. 213. 
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horse, which he always kept in the field, never quartering in 
any large town; moreover, he had 10,000 Turks to serve and 
defend his person.” “ Why does Amurat remain on terms 
with the cham, since he is so great a conqueror?” “ Because 
the cham is afraid of him, and dares not make war.” The 
French lords then asked the King if Armenia were so totally 
lost that he had no means of recovering it. “ Yes, indeed,” 
was his reply, “ unless a force superior to the Turks and Tar- 
tars cross the mountains and conquer Greece; for, excepting 
the town of Courth, which is the entrance to my kingdom, 
and as yet remains to Christendom, the infidels have posses- 
sion of all the rest, and where churches used to be they have 
placed their idols, and their Mahomets.6 The King of Ar- 
menia then informed the barons of France how the Turks, 
under Amurat, had invaded Hungary, and that 20,000 of them 
were so vigorously attacked by the Hungarians that they were 
all slain. After this he resumed the account of his own melan- 
choly situation. 

The King of France and his uncles took compassion upon 
him, because he had come from so distant a part of the world 
_as Greece to seek aid and comfort, and because being a king 
he had been banished from his realm, without any means ot 
keeping up his state, or even supporting himself. “ We wish,” 
said the King of France, “that the King of Armenia, who has 
come to us in hopes of assistance, be allowed the where- 
withal to maintain his dignity, as he is a king like ourself; 
and when we are able, he shall have men-at-arms to aid him 
in the recovery of his kingdom: for we have a very good in- 
clination to assist him, being bound to support the Christian 
faith.” The speech of the King was approved by all, and the 
sum of 6,000 francs yearly was voted to the unfortunate mon- 
arch of Armenia. He had, moreover, 5,000 francs presented 
to him, to provide himself with plate and other necessaries. 


b Mahomet, who, according to Sir commissioned by God to destroy poly- 
John Mandevill eyes was first a poor theism_and idolatry, and then to re- 
knave that kept camels,” sprang up in form, first the religion of the Arabians, 
Arabia as a most powerful enemy to and afterward the Jewish and Christian 


the cause of Christianity, A.D. 612, worship. His plans were carried out 
under the reign of Heraclius. He was with such energy that he died master 
an illiterate man, but endowed by nat- of all Arabic lands, several adjacent 
ure with the most flowing and attract- rovinces, and his religion spread even 
ive eloquence, and with a vast and eyond his conquests. See Mosheim’s 
penetrating genius. This adventurous “ Eccles. Hist.’”? and Prideaux’s “ Life 


impostor declared publicly that he was of Mahomet.” 
Vou. I.—22 
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The palace of St. Ouen, near St. Denis, was given to him for 
his residence. Hee passed much of his time with the King of 
France, particularly at all the grand festivals. 

You have before heard how Don John, son of Don Pedro, 
King of Portugal, and bastard brother to the late king, had 
gained possession of the crown, through the boldness of four 
of the principal towns in Portugal; for the nobles and knights 
ought not to be inculpated in the matter, as they had ever 
borne themselves loyally to Don John of Castille, who had 
married Beatrice, daughter and heiress of Don Ferdinand. 
Many, however, were of opinion that she was a bastard, being 
the daughter of a Portuguese lady whose husband was still 
living ;@ but this opinion was the more extraordinary, as Don 
Ferdinand considered her legitimate, having received a dis- 
pensation from Pope Urban VI to that purpose. 

Now, after the King of Portugal had defeated the Spaniards 
at the battle of Aljubarota, which took place near the monas- 
tery of Alcobagar, he returned in triumph to Lisbon, crowned 
with laurels like a Roman conqueror of old. The Portuguese 
highly honored him for his courage, and after many grand 
festivals, a parliament was held by the barons, knights, and 
magistrates from the principal towns, on the state of the king- 
dom, and on the means by which they could best persevere in 
what they had been so fortunate in commencing. This con- 
ference was held in the cathedral church of St. Dominick 
at Lisbon, when it was determined to send a message to the 
Duke of Lancaster, who claimed the crown of Castille, in right 
of Lady Constance, his duchess, to the effect, that if he wished 
not to surrender his right, which had now for some time been 
in suspense, he must without delay hasten to Portugal, ac- 
companied by men-at-arms and archers. Accordingly, letters 
were drawn up in French and Latin, addressed to the King of 
England, the Duke of Lancaster, and his uncles of Cambridge 


c Holinshed says, “Leo, King of of the Celestins, after the manner of 
Armenia, came to England and_re- his own country. 
ceived a pension of £1,000 from Rich- d Ferdinand, at the conclusion of the 


ard II,”’ adding that the object of his war between him and Henry de Trans- 
visit was to make peace between the tamare, King of Castille, engaged to 


two countries of France and England. marry Henry’s daughter. This he did 
He died in 1393, in the palace of the not do, but_married Leonora Tellez, 
Tournelles, in the street of St. An- the wife of Lorenzo d’Acunha, whose 


thony, opposite the royal hotel of St. husband immediately left the country, 
Pol, where the kings of France usually and never returned. 
resided. He was buried in the Church 
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and Buckingham ; and when fairly engrossed and sealed, they 
were delivered to the Grand Master of the Order of St. James, 
and Lawrence Fongasse, a prudent squire, who engaged to 
carry them into England, if God permitted, and if they should 
escape from enemies and robbers; for there are as many, if 
not more, by sea as by land. Having freighted a vessel called 
a lin, which keeps nearer to the wind than any other, these 
ambassadors embarked for England. The wind was favorable, 
they were three days without seeing anything but sky and 
water, and on the fourth discovered the land of Cornwall. By 
God’s aid they at length arrived in safety at Southampton, 
where they anchored. As soon as they had disembarked, they 
were summoned by the bailiff of the town, who demanded 
whence they came, and whither they were going. On answer- 
ing that they were from Portugal, and sent by the King and his 
council, they were made very welcome, provided with horses 
for their own use as well as for their attendants, and with 
guides to conduct them to London, as they were quite ignorant 
of the country and the roads. 

On arriving at London, they dismounted in Gracechurch, at 
the hotel of the Falcon, kept by Thomelin de Winchester ; and 
the same evening after dinner presented their letters to the 
Duke and Duchess of Lancaster, who entertained the ambas- 
sadors honorably, and agreed the next day to attend them to 
the King. When the morrow came they waited on the duke 
by six o’clock, and after mass rowed up the Thames to West- 
minster, where the King and the greater part of his council 
resided. 

The duke first entered the royal presence, and addressing 
the King, said, “ My lord, here is the Grand Master of St. 
James and another from Portugal, who bring you letters; will 
you please to see them?” “ Willingly,” replied the King. 
Upon which the two ambassadors, kneeling, presented the let- 
ters, which the King opened and read. They also gave letters 
to the earls of Cambridge and Buckingham. The King replied 
very graciously to the ambassadors, saying, “ You are wel- 
come to this country. You will not return immediately, nor 
without having letters to your satisfaction.” 

After this they quitted the council chamber, and amused 
themselves in the palace, waiting for the Duke of Lancaster, 
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who remained in conference till high noon. They then dined 
with the duke and his two brothers in his barge. The Earl 
of Cambridge was made acquainted with the Grand Master 
and Lawrence Fongasse, having known them in Portugal, and 
after dinner he entered into conversation with them respecting 
the marriage of the Lady Beatrice, who was to have been his 
daughter-in-law, and how she went on. 

When the Earl of Cambridge had finished his conversation, 
the Duke of Lancaster, who was himself even the more nearly 
affected by these circumstances, having married the elder 
heiress of the late King of Castille, called the Grand Master 
and Lawrence Fongasse to him, and began to converse with 
them on the affairs of Portugal; but, as Lawrence spoke 
French very fluently, he addressed himself to hyn, saying, 
“ Lawrence, I entreat you to relate to me all that has happened 
in Portugal since my brother left; for the King of Portugal 
writes me word that no one can give such exact information as 
you can, and by so doing you will greatly oblige me.” “ My 
lord,” replied the squire, “ your pleasure shall be obeyed.” 
And he immediately began as follows: 

“ The kingdom of Portugal has been in great trouble since 
the departure of the Earl of Cambridge; but, thanks to God, 
all has turned out well, and affairs are now on a steady foot- 
ing. Ifthe Lord had not interfered, matters must have ended 
badly from the fault of Don Fernando, our last king. Fer- 
nando fell desperately in love with the wife of one of his 
knights, by name Lorenzo d’Acunha, and would have her for 
his wife. The lady made the best defence she could, but at 
length he succeeded; for he told her that he would make her 
Queen of Portugal, and that if he was smitten with her charms, 
it was not to lower her, but, on the contrary, to exalt her. ‘ Ah, 
my lord,’ she replied, with tears, and on her knees, ‘ I can never 
have the honor of being Queen of Portugal; for you know, 
as well as all the world, that I have a husband.’ ‘ Leonora,’ 
said the King, ‘that shall not prevent it; for I will have you 
divorced from your husband before I make you my bride.’ The 
lady could obtain no other answer, and when she reported this 
conversation to her husband, he became very melancholy ; and, 
at length, fearing the King’s designs, left Portugal for Castille. 
Upon which the king, having managed to obtain the sanction 
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of the Bishop of Coimbra, married the lady, and had her 
crowned queen ; of her he begot the Lady Beatrice, now Queen 
of Spain. It is true King Fernando, in his lifetime, made all 
the principal men of his realm swear obedience to his daughter 
Beatrice, then only five years old, and pledge themselves that 
they would acknowledge her as heiress of the kingdom after 
his decease; but the greater part well knew that his daughter 
was a bastard, and born in adultery. I believe that had the 
child been a boy, the commonalty would have been more in- 
clined toward him; for they declared they would rather die 
than live under subjection to Castille. Portugal and Castille 
can never be united, the inhabitants hate each other with as 
much bitterness as the English and Scots.” 

“At the time you are talking of, Lawrence,” said the duke, 
“where was Don John, the present King?” “In Portugal,” 
replied the knight, “at the head of a noble establishment of 
gentlemen, who bear an order of chivalry from beyond sea. 
There are full two hundred knights of this order, who are 
dressed in white mantles, with a red cross on them. He is the 
chief, and called the Master of Avis. The King gave him the 
appointment, but thought nothing more about him. Certainly, 
had the King guessed that he could have been what he now is, 
the love he bore the Lady Leonora and her daughter would 
have induced him to put him quietly to death. With regard 
to the quarrel between the Castillians and the Portuguese, if 
I say the truth, I must own that the former have been alone 
to blame.” “ How so?” asked the duke. “ For this reason,” 
said the squire: “when they saw the King of Portugal give 
his daughter in marriage to the King of Castille, it seemed to 
them as if he had done so by way of buying peace, and that he 
was afraid of them. Upon which they grew proud and arro- 
gant, and continually taunted us, that when we fell into their 
possession they would treat us like Jews. This raised so greatly 
the hatred of the Portuguese toward the Castillians, that 
when our King lay at the point of death, the citizens of the 
principal towns declared, ‘It were better to suffer anything 
rather than be under the subjection of Castille.’ When Fer- 
nando was dead,e the Lisboners, being well acquainted with 
the intention of the other three towns, Coimbra, Oporto, and 

e He died October 22, 1383. 
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Ourique, sent for Don John and said to him: ‘ Master of Avis, 
we will make you our king, although you be a bastard. We 
think the Lady Beatrice, your niece, and Queen of Castille, is 
more of a bastard than you; and we had rather give up all to 
you, that you may defend us, than have the Castillians for our 
masters. Accept, therefore, the crown as our gift.’ The Mas- 
ter of Avis, after much persuasion, gave his consent. ‘ Well, 
be it so,’ he replied, ‘ I am willing to comply with your desire.’ 
“The funeral obsequies of the late King had not long been 
finished when Don Fernando Audére, the chief counsellor of 
the Queen of Castille, entreated the Castillian nobility who 
were present, not to leave Lisbon for a day or two, in order 
that he might confer with them upon the means he should 
use to send to King John of Castille, as his Queen was now the 
legal heiress of Portugal. Many of the nobles paid no atten- 
tion to what he said, afraid of the people; for they had heard 
them declare that they would only have the Master of Avis 
to rule over them. The citizens of Lisbon, Coimbra, Ourique, 
and Oporto went to the cathedral of St. Dominick, and the 
Grand Master with them, to hold a conference. ‘My good 
people,’ said Don John, ‘if you wish to have me for your king, 
and are resolved to persevere in it, you must now bestir your- 
selves, and begin by acting to show your strength. You have 
seen how Fernando Audére is working on the nobles to send 
for the King of Castille, to whom he says the crown of Portugal 
now belongs, in right of my niece; but I maintain that if you 
assist me, it shall be mine.’ The Lisboners replied, ‘ We will 
have you for our king. Swear before us that you will be good 
and merciful, and maintain strict justice; that you will defend 
with heart and hand, in conjunction with our aid, the rights 
and privileges of Portugal.’ The King replied, “ My good peo- 
ple, I heartily swear to follow what you have said; but let us 
hasten to the mint, where John Fernando Audére resides with 
Leonora d’Acunha; for I must have him put to death, as he 
has acted contrary to our interests in supporting the claims of 
others than those you wish well to.’ ‘We will do so,’ they 
answered; ‘for, in truth, he has behaved to you like a rebel, 
and he shall die; that those who are your enemies may take 
example.’ On saying this, the people left the church of St. 
Dominick, in all about 1,500, headed by the new King, and: 
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marched to the mint, where they broke open the doors and 
entered by force the apartment of Leonora, who, alarmed at 
the crowd, threw herself on her knees before Don John, and 
begged for mercy. ‘ Lady,’ said Don John, ‘ you have nothing 
to fear; we are not come hither to harm you, but to put to 
death that traitor, John Fernando Audére.’ Upon which those 
who had been ordered to do so sought out the knight and 
slew him. All then returned peaceably to their homes, and 
the King retired to the palace. 

“The Lady Leonora immediately quitted Lisbon, and on 
arriving at Seville found the Parliament there assembled to 
consider the state of Portugal, for King John declared that 
kingdom was now fallen to him by the death of Don Fernando, 
who had so settled it when he married the Lady Beatrice. 
Moreover, he was determined to enter Portugal with a force 
sufficient to conquer it, and make it his own. Accordingly, 
he summoned all persons capable of bearing arms, from the 
ages of fifteen to sixty, to Seville, when upward of 60,000 
men assembled. Lorenzo d’Acunha, on hearing that his wife 
Leonora was in Castille, waited on the King’s council to know 
what he should do; at their advice he set out instantly for 
Portugal as the only means of safety, leaving the Lady 
Leonora with her daughter. Don John was very pleased at 
seeing him, made him governor of Lisbon, and restored to him 
all his property.” 

The Duke of Lancaster took great pleasure in the conversa- 
tion with Lawrence Fongasse, and declared that for these two 
years he had not heard any foreigner so explicit: ‘“ Continue, 
therefore,” he said, “I entreat you, for the King of Portugal 
writes me word that you can give me the fullest information 
respecting that country.” “My lord,” returned the squire, 
“there have been few deeds of arms done in Castille and Portu- 
gal but on occasions when I have been a principal actor in 
them; and since it pleases you that I continue my narration, I 
will do so: 

“ King John of Castille assembled his forces as speedily as 
he could, and marched before Lisbon, prior to the coronation 
of the King, in order to alarm the inhabitants, and make good 
his own claim to the throne. At Santarem, which is on the 
borders, he halted two days, when the garrison opened their 
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gates and surrendered to him. Wherever he marched he car- 
ried his Queen with him, to show the Portuguese that it was 
in her right he claimed the crown, and that he had a just cause 
for so doing. The army of Don John was very numerous, 
and the Castillians and French who assisted him before Lis- 
bon so closely surrounded the place that no one could come 
out or go in without danger of being taken. When any Portu- 
guese were made prisoners by the Castillians, in a skirmish 
or otherwise, their eyes were torn out, their legs or arms, or 
other members, cut off, and in this maimed state they were 
sent back to Lisbon, and bid tell the townsfolks that they had 
been so treated in despite of the Lisboners, and the Master 
of Avis, whom they were so eager to crown king, and that they 
would keep the siege until they had won the town b¥storm or 
famine, when they would show mercy to none, but put all to 
death, and give up the city to fire and flame. 

“ During the siege, which lasted upward of a year, there 
were every week two or more skirmishes, in which many were 
killed and wounded on both sides. The town was besieged 
by sea as well as by land; the Spaniards made an advance up 
to the very gates of Lisbon, when Lorenzo d’Acunha sallied 
forth with his pennon, accompanied by many gallant friends, 
and excellent deeds of arms were then done with lances and 
darts.” ‘‘ By my faith, Lawrence,” said the Duke of Lancas- 
ter, “ of all the arms used by the Castillians and your country- 
men, I like the lance best; they are very expert at it, and I 
must say they do great execution.”’ “ Indeed, my lord, you say 
the truth; for I saw more bodies transfixed at these assaults 
than I ever witnessed before in my whole life. We lost one 
whom we much regretted; Lorenzo was struck with a dart, 
which pierced through his plates, his coat of mail, and jacket, 
though stuffed with silk, and his whole body, so that he was 
felled to the ground. The skirmish ceased on account of the 
knight’s death, and thus was the Lady Leonora, in one year, 
made a widow of both her husbands. The siege of Lisbon still 
continued, and no succor seemed likely to come to the place 
from any quarter; at last the King was advised to set out for 
England, as it was expected that assistance would be gained 
there, and that your grace would bring reénforcements.” 
“That is very true,” replied the Duke of Lancaster; “I was” 
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on the point of sailing when the war in Flanders broke out. 
The men of Ghent called on England for aid, and the English 
gave to them all, or at least the greater part, of those troops 
which I was to have led into Portugal. The Bishop of Nor- 
wich carried them with him.” “I vow to God, my lord,” said 
the squire, “those in Lisbon thought that something had hap- 
pened in England to prevent your coming to us. We man- 
aged, however, as well as we could, and during the siege of 
Lisbon Lord d’Acosta rendered us great assistance.” “ Tell 
me, Lawrence,” said the duke, “ how the siege of Lisbon was 
raised.” “‘ My lord,” replied the squire, “the siege lasted, as 
I have said, upward of a year, for the King of Castille had 
sworn that he would never break it up until Lisbon was under 
his power, or until some more powerful lord should force him 
to it. Now considering what happened, he religiously kept 
his vow, as I will explain. 

“A most destructive pestilence burst out in his camp, so 
that persons died suddenly, even while in conversation with 
one another. Upward of 20,000 were carried off by this 
plague, which so alarmed the King, that he was advised to 
break up the siege, and retire to Santarem or elsewhere. He 
consented to this very unwillingly, but the principal lords of 
his own army compelled him to leave Lisbon. When our 
King saw the Castillians marching away, he made the towns- 
men and garrison arm, and sallying out on horseback, fell on 
the rear of the army, broke the ranks, and killed and wounded 
many. He also issued a proclamation that no one, under pain 
of death, should touch or carry into Lisbon any of the provis- 
ions which the Spaniards had left behind them, that the town 
might not be infected: of the money and plate, I believe, better 
care was taken. 

“After this the Master of Avis was crowned king in the 
cathedral church of St. Mary, at Coimbra, on Trinity Sunday, 
1384. There were great rejoicings on the occasion—sixty 
knights were created, and the barons, counts, knights, and 
squires, who held fiefs of the Crown, renewed their homage. 
The King of Castille, on hearing that the Portuguese had 
crowned the Master of Avis king, was very angry, and said 
to those about him, ‘I see clearly, that, by fair means or foul, 
I must conquer what is my own, if I wish to possess it.’ After 
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his coronation the King went to Lisbon, where he remained 
some time, attending diligently to the affairs of the kingdom, 
and endeavoring to acquire the affections of his subjects; he 
also garrisoned all the strong places that were upon the bor- 
ders, and these garrisons had frequent skirmishes with the 
Castillian and French troops stationed near. 

“There was one celebrated skirmish between the garrison 
of Trancoso and the Castillians, which I must not omit to 
mention, for I well remember everything that happened, as 
on the day I was banner-bearer to John Ferdinand de Portelet, 
governor of Trancoso, who began the skirmish. You must 
know that the King of Castille had placed good garrisons in 
all his towns on the frontiers, and these, by collecting at times 
into one body, much harassed the country. It hapened one 
day that seven Spanish captains? of high birth and great valor, 
got together a body of 300 lances, well mounted, with which 
they entered Portugal, made many prisoners, and gained a 
large booty; they might have returned into Castille had they 
so pleased, but their pride and presumption urged them to 
boast that they would see what the garrison of Treutouse was 
made of. The governor, on hearing that the enemy were in 
the plain, called for his arms, and had the trumpet sounded 
to alarm the knights in the town. All armed in haste, and 
mounting their steeds, sallied out, in number full 200 spears. 
They drew up in good array, and showed plainly that they were 
in earnest ; on demanding of some runaways where the Cas- 
tillians might be found, it was answered that they were not 
far off, as they were only marching at a foot pace on account 
of the quantity of booty they had with them. Sir John was 
rejoiced at hearing this, and said to his companions, ‘ My 
lords, let us advance, I beg of you, for I will never enter town 
or castle till I have seen our enemies, and offered them bat- 
tle:’ he then added, ‘Lawrence, display my banner.’ I in- 
stantly obeyed, and as we rode on at a good pace, we soon saw 
the dust the Castillians made, and came up with them. On 
perceiving us they halted, when both parties dismounted, and 
the horses were given to the pages and varlets. The Castil- 

f The names of the seven captains Toledo, Pedro Soarez de _ Toledo, 
were Sir Juan Rodriguez de Castan- Adiantado de Cagorla, Juan Rodriguez 


heda, a baron of Castille; Sir Alvaro Pereira, and Diego Eanes de Tavora. 
Garcia de Albornoz, Sir Adiantado de 
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lians were in number about 300, all well mounted. Before 
any blow was struck there was a parley between the leaders 
of each troop; but as nothing satisfactory could be agreed to 
respecting the plunder and the prisoners, a fight began; 
neither party spared itself, both were extremely active, and 
the field of battle very extensive. Javelins were thrown with 
such force that they knocked down almost all they hit. 

“Many gallant deeds were done—the Castillians on their 
part behaved admirably; the fight lasted for three hours with- 
out either side being shaken; indeed, they engaged so long, 
and so equally, that it was difficult to conjecture which would 
be victorious. However, thanks to God, no banner or pennon 
was damaged in our army; but our adversaries began to give 
way, upon which our men, fresh as ever, shouted out ‘St. 
George for Portugal,’ breaking through the ranks of the Cas- 
tillians, and beating down all who opposed them. Such deadly 
strokes they gave with their leaden mallets and battle-axes, 
that they gained a complete victory, and the pages, seeing the 
discomfiture of their masters, took advantage of the horses, 
and galloped off. Of the seven captains only one escaped, 
and he was indebted for his safety to his good page, who, see- 
ing his danger, brought him a horse, and led him out of the 
battle ;g all the rest were put to death, for quarter was shown 
to none. Thus were the Castillians defeated by Sir John Fer- 
nando de Portelet, though they were superior in numbers; the 
battle was fought on a Wednesday, in the month of October, 
near the town of Trancoso, in the year of our Lord 1384. 
When all was over, and the field cleared, our men mounted 
their horses, and gave liberty to all whom the Castillians had 
captured; they also allowed them to carry away as much of 
the plunder as they pleased; but the cattle, which amounted 
to more than 800, were driven to the town as a supply for the 
_garrison. On re-entering Trancoso we were received with so 
much joy, that the inhabitants could not make enough of us, 
for having freed the country of its enemies. We had also an- 
other successful engagement in the plains of Seville; but I 
must first relate the most brilliant success that for these 200 
years has happened to a king of Portugal, and which our King 


g Of the seven captains, whose names note, Adiantado de Cagorla alone was 
have been enumerated in the former saved. 


had about four months ago, when the enemy were upward of 
four to one, all of them excellent men-at-arms, and of high 
renown, which makes victory more glorious. But, perhaps, 
my lord, you have heard enough of the battle before, and I had 
better end the conversation? ” 

“Oh! by no means,” replied the duke; “ continue your nar- 
rative, for I shall cheerfully listen to you. Indeed, I have in 
my household a herald called Derby, who was, as he says, 
present at the battle, and tells us that our countrymen per- 
formed wonders; but I doubt it much, for I cannot conceive 
that there can have been many there, since my brother Cam- 
bridge, when he left Portugal, brought back all the English 
and Gascons which had accompanied him.’’/ 

“On my truth,” answered Lawrence, “there weremot with 
our King at the battle of Aljubarota more than 200 foreign, 
including English, Gascons, and Germans. The ablest cap- 
tains among them were two Gascons and a German; there 
were a few English archers, but I never heard of anyone of 
note except the squires Northberry and Hartsel, who assisted 
at the council whenever the King had it assembled.” “ Tell 
me how this famous battle was fought,” said the duke. “ Will- 
ingly,” replied the squire, “ for it was for this cause I was sent. 
hither : 

“T have already told you that before the coronation of our 
King at Coimbra the King of Castille had raised the siege of 
Lisbon on account of the great mortality in his army, and had 
retired,to Santarem; nevertheless, he was greatly mortified, 
and when he heard of the coronation of King John, he deter- 
mined to make-more vigorous efforts against him. Accord- 
ingly, he sent envoys to France, Poitou, Brittany, Normandy, 
and many other places whence he thought men-at-arms would 
come to serve him; and more particularly to Béarn, from 
which part many gallant'knights and squires did come; so that 
the army when at Santarem amounted to upward of 700 
lances, and 30,000 Spaniards all well mounted, and eager to 
do us mischief. When news of this reached Portugal, the 
King held a council to consider how he should act ; when the 

h The duke here introduces a small dislikes, that little confidence was to 
paragraph upon the credit due to the be placed in them. 
heralds of his time, calling them such ; Theis names were Sir William de 


liars, so given to exaggerate or depre- Montserrand and Bernardon, Gascons, 
ciate, according to their affections or and Albert, the German. 
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as they came near to us they dismounted, and driving their 
horses away, laced their plates and helmets, and with visors 
down, and presented lances, charged us very boldly. Between 
us was a ditch, not so wide but a knight could leap over, which 
ditch was of some advantage to us, for our wings lanced very 
sharp darts as the enemy attempted to pass it, and wounded 
several so sorely that they were checked in the attempt. 
When all had crossed, the battle raged in earnest, for it was 
thought that the King of Castille with the main body was close 
behind; but it was not so, and they were all slain before his 
arrival. The commonalty of our country attacked the rear 
with axes, while our men-at-arms charged in front, and in less 
than half an hour the business was over, and a body of 4,000 
good men all slain—not one was suffered to escape’ Shortly 
after, the King of Castille and his army, consisting of 30,000 
men, well mounted, came up; it was now night, and they were 
ignorant of the loss of the van. Desirous of displaying their 
horsemanship, and by way of gallantry, more than 500 of them 
leaped over the ditch; but, my lord, not one of them ever re- 
turned. Among them were some of the highest rank, and sev- 
eral noblemen who had left Portugal to serve under the King 
of Castille. Our men, on seeing the enemy thus defeated, 
advanced and crossed the ditch, now nearly filled with water 
from the number of bodies which had choked up the current; 
they then mounted their horses, and pursued the enemy; but 
the pursuit did not last long, for it was soon so dark that they 
were afraid of following, lest they should fall into ambus- 
cades.”’ 

“What became of the King of Castille, Lawrence, after this 
defeat? Did he not attempt to rally his men? Did he shut him- 
self up in any of his towns? and did not the King of Portu- 
gal pursue him?” “ No, my lord, we remained that night on 
the field of battle, and until noon the next day, when we 
marched to Leyria, and thence to Coimbra. The King of Cas- 
tille fled to Santarem, entered a barge, and embarked on board 
a large vessel to Seville, where the Queen was. His army was 
dispersed in all directions, so that it was impossible to rally 
them.k They will be long before they recover their loss; in- 

k Emanuel de Faria, in his ‘‘ History “The King of Portugal, understand- 


of Portugal,” gives the following ac- ing the approach of the Castillians, 
count of the battle of Aljubarota: drew together his forces from Coimbra, © 
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deed, they never will recover it, unless succored by the King 
of France. It is to counterbalance this alliance that the King 
of Portugal and his council have sent us hither, to renew and 
strengthen our connection with the King of England and your 
lordship.” The duke said, “ You shall not leave this country 
without a satisfactory answer; but tell me about the engage- 
ment which the Portuguese had with the Spaniards near Se- 
ville, for I love to hear of feats of arms.” 

“ After the glorious victory at Aljubarota,” continued the 
squire, “ King John returned in triumph to Lisbon. The King 
of Castille with his Queen left Seville, and went to Burgos, and 
the remains of his army shut themselves up in different cas- 
tles and towns. The garrisons of both sides made frequent 
war on each other. It chanced that the Count de Novaire, 
constable of Portugal, entered Castille, not far from Seville, 
having with him about forty spears. When they arrived at 
the barriers of Valverde, the count made a display of his 
strength, as a signal that he wished for battle; but those within 
appeared to pay no attention to him, though they secretly 
armed and prepared themselves. Our people having paraded 
before the place for some time in vain, turned about again and 
began to retreat homeward; they had not marched a league, 
however, before they saw the whole garrison of Valverde fol- 
lowing them at full gallop, under the command of a gallant 
man-at-arms, Diego de Padilla, Grand Master of the Order of 
St. Jago. The constable and his men instantly dismounted, 
and, grasping their spears, drew up ina line. The Castillians, 
who were very numerous, wanted to capture their horses and 
varlets, saying, ‘We cannot more effectually distress them 
than by making them return on foot;’ but the grand master 


men, that in less than an hour this 


Oporto and other places, and marched 1 
multudinous army was put to the rout. 


out of Guimaraens to give them battle. 


On the morning of August 14, 1385, he 
entered the plains of Aljubarota, where 
he knighted several gentlemen. The 
Castillians first intended to march di- 
rectly to Lisbon; yet, after some con- 
sultation, they resolved to engage. 
The forces on both sides were very 
unequal—the Castillians are reported 
to have been 30,000 strong, and the Por- 
tuguese but 6,500, besides having some 
local disadvantages. The sun was set- 
ting when these two unequal armies 
engaged. The Castillians at the first 
charge broke the vanguard of the Por- 
tuguese; but the King coming up, his 
voice and example so reanimated his 


The King of Castille, who headed his 
troops, being troubled with ague, was 
forced to take horse to save himself. 
Most of the Portuguese who sided with 
Castille, and who were in front of the 
army, were put to the sword, for no 
quarter was given them. The royal 
standard of Castille was taken; but 
many pretending to the honor, it could 
not be decided by whom. The num- 
ber of the slain is not exactly known, 
though it was very great on the part 
of the Castillians. Of the cavalry 3,000 
are supposed to have perished, and 
many persons of distinction.” 
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would not consent to it. ‘If we have the horses,’ said he, ‘ we 
will have their masters also; therefore dismount, they cannot 
withstand our numbers.’ While the Castillians were thus con- 
sulting, our men, without paying any attention to their horses, 
quietly crossed a small brook which was in the rear, and posted 
themselves on its banks. The enemy upon this began the com- 
bat by lancing darts, and whatever else they could lay hands 
on, and continued doing so from noon till evening. When 
the constable found that they had expended all their artillery, 
he crossed the rivulet with his banner displayed, and attacked 
them with lances; our charge was so severe that they were 
speedily vanquished; the grand master and sixty others were 
left dead upon the field, the rest took to flight. 

“By such feats of arms and conquests have the Portuguese 
entered the career of glory, since the accession of Don John 
to the crown of Portugal. They say God is with them; indeed, 
my lord, they never fail to declare that he is on their side; 
for ever since the death of King Ferdinand, in all matters of 
arms, whether of consequence or not, victory has been for 
them. Our King is wise and prudent; he loves and fears God 
and has a great affection for the Church; he is frequently on 
his knees in his oratory, and hearing divine service; he is a. 
learned man, and understands some little of astronomy; but 
above all he will have justice impartially administered in his 
dominions, and the poor maintained in their rights. I have 
now, my lord, told you everything relative to our King and 
country, as I was charged to do when I left it.” “ Lawrence,” 
said the duke, “I before told you, and I now repeat it, that 
your coming hither, and your conversation, have given me 
great pleasure. You shall not depart without having every- 
thing you require fully answered.” “TI thank you, my lord,” 
replied the squire. 

When their conversation was ended, the doors of the apart- 
ment were thrown open, and wine and spices brought in, of 
which the ambassadors partook, and then departed to their 
hotel of the Falcon. 
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PAGE FROM THE AMIATINE LATIN BIBLE. 


Latin manuscript of the Seventh Century. 


The reproduction here given consists of the first few verses of the Book of Num- 
bers, wherein Moses is commanded to take a census of the people of Israel. The 
magnificent uncial capital attracts the eye, and the utter absence of any mixture of 
the demi-uncial characters helps us to fix the date of the manuscript. The text is; 
on vellum of extreme whiteness, and is written with a care and skill that must have 
sprung from love of the work. It is said that this Bible once belonged to Gregory 
the Great. 
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CHAPTER XV 


The Duke of Lancaster Prepares to Aid the King of Portugal in His 
War Against Castille—Proceeds with His Duchess and His Two 
Daughters to St. Jago—The Duke and Duchess of Lancaster Ac- 
knowledged King and Queen of Castille by Several Places—The 
Young King of France Desires to Invade England—Grand Prepara- 
tions for the Expedition—The Men of Ghent and Francis Atremen— 
The English Prepare to Oppose the French—War in Castille Con- 
tinued—Interview Between the Duke of Lancaster and the King of 
Portugal—Grand Entertainments—The King of Portugal Desires the 
Duke’s Daughter, Philippa, in Marriage—Sir Thomas Moreaux, Mar- 
shal of the Duke’s Army, Attacks Pontevedra and Other Places. 


OT long after the conversation between the Duke of 
N Lancaster and the Portuguese squire, related in the 
previous chapter, the duke had a conference with his 
brother, the Earl of Cambridge, on the affairs of Castille and 
Portugal. The earl, who had been in the country upward of 
a year, said that during the reign of Don Ferdinand, while 
he was in Portugal, the Canon de Robersac, Sir William Wind- 
sor, and other knights, had told him of the murmurs of the 
common people relative to the succession, and on this account 
had pressed him to carry away his son. ‘“‘ The Portuguese 
squire,” said the duke, “has informed me most circumstan- 
tially of all this matter ; and we cannot gain a more convenient 
entrance to Castille than through Portugal. Arragon is too 
distant ; and, besides, the King of Arragon has always been 
more attached to France than to us: since Portugal asks for 
assistance it is not right that it should be refused.” 

A parliament was held at Westminster on the subject ; when 
it was determined that the Duke of Lancaster should have, at 
the public expense, 1,000 or 1,200 lances, all chosen men, 2,000 
archers, and 1,000 lusty varlets; and that they should receive 
half a year’s pay in advance. The King’s uncles were well 
satisfied with this grant; in particular the Duke of Lancaster, 
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to whom the command of the army was given. The ambassa- 
dors were now anxious to return to Portugal, and the King 
of England wrote very affectionate letters to the King of Portu- 
gal by them, declaring the strict union he wished to be main- 
tained between the two kingdoms. The ambassadors found 
the King at Oporto on their return, when they related to him 
all they had heard and seen in England, and delivered their 
letters. 

The King of Portugal, impatient for the aid of the English 
to retaliate on the Spaniards, did not delay calling his council ; 
when it was resolved that Don Alphonso Vietat, high admiral 
of Portugal, should prepare seven galleys and eighteen ships 
and sail to England, in order to bring back the Duke of Lan- 
caster and his army. The duke was much pleased at this, 
for he was impatient to leave England, as he perceived that 
affairs were very badly managed, and the young King goy- 
erned by wicked counsellors. Having arranged his affairs 
and taken leave of the King and his brothers, he came to 
Bristol, where he had assembled his forces, and provided 200 
vessels to transport them, under convoy of the Portuguese 
fleet, to the Continent. The duchess consented to accompany 
her husband, for she expected on her arrival in her native 
country to be Queen of Castille. She had with her her own 
daughter, Catherine, and two other daughters of the duke by 
his former marriage; their names were Isabella and Philippa. 
Isabella was married to Sir John Holland, constable of the 
army. Among the knights who accompanied the duke were 
Sir Evan Fitzwarren, Sir Henry Beaumont, Sir Richard Bur- 
ley, Sir William Windsor, Sir Hugh Calverley, and many 
others with pennons, without including the banners. It was 
the month of May when they embarked, and they had the 
usual fine weather of that pleasant season. They coasted the 
isles of Wight and Guernsey, so that they were distinctly seen 
from the Norman shores, and a fine sight it was. Just as 
pilgrim-falcons who have long rested hungry on their perch 
are desirous of flight in search of prey, so (if I may use the 
comparison) were those English knights and squires impatient 

aSir John Holland was created Earl Be. issue. By Sir John Holland she 
of Huntingdon, and Duke of Exeter. had a son, Foi who succeeded his 


After his death she was married to Sir father. 
John Cornwall, Lord Fanhope, but had 
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to try their arms in the field. As they coasted Normandy they 
said to each other, “ Why not disembark in some of these 
Norman ports, where we shall meet with knights ready to 
offer us combat?”’ These speeches were so often repeated, 
that at last they came to the ears of the duke; who being aware 
that the French were blockading Brest, ordered his admiral to 
steer toward Brittany, with a view to raise the siege of that 
place, which they did, and on the fourth day after their landing 
continued their voyage to Corunna, in Galicia, where they cast 
anchor in the road to wait for a tide, as it was too low water 
when they arrived to approach the shore. 

You must know that the province of Galicia was much 
alarmed at the arrival of the Duke of Lancaster, who, on land- 
ing, remained before Corunna upward of a month, and was 
then advised to march toward St. Jago, where the body of St. 
James reposes, which many make such long journeys to visit. 
The gates of the town were closed when the marshal with the 
van of the army approached, and he sent forward a herald to 
hear what the townsmen had to say. The herald found at the 
barriers a captain of the guard by name Don Alphonso Sene, 
to whom he said, “ A few paces hence is the marshal of my 
Lord of Lancaster’s army, who would wish to speak with 
you.” “Let him advance,” said the captain, “and I am agree- 
able to parley with him.” The marshal then left his army 
with only twenty lances, and rode to the barriers, where he 
found the captain and some of the townsmen waiting, whom 
he addressed as follows: “Captain and men of St. Jago, the 
Duke of Lancaster, and the duchess, your Queen (she being 
the eldest daughter of Don Pedro), send me to know how you 
mean to act, whether you will open your gates and receive 
them as your legal sovereigns, or force me to assault your 
walls, and take your town by storm; and know, that if you 
suffer the place to be stormed, all within will be put to the 
sword, that others may take warning.” The captain replied, 
“We wish to follow the dictate of reason, and acquit ourselves 
loyally toward those to whom we owe obedience. We well 
know that the Duchess of Lancaster is daughter to Don 
Pedro, and if that King had reigned peaceably in Castille, she 
was heiress to the crown; but things are altered, for the whole 
kingdom turned to the obedience of his brother Henry; and 
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after his decease, we all swore to acknowledge Don John, his 
son, who now reigns over us. However, let us know how 
those of Corunna have acted, and we will do the same.” It 
was then reported that they had entered into a composition, 
declaring that they would act in the same manner as those of 
St. Jago should do. “ Well,” replied the captain, “ we agree 
to this: there are many large towns and cities in the realm; 
ride on; we will act as they shall.” ‘ Oh, this will never do,” 
said the marshal. “The duke and the duchess will not be 
satisfied with such a treaty as this ; they have resolved to reside 
in this town, and keep the estate as monarchs should in their 
own kingdom. Answer me briefly. What do you mean to 
do? Surrender, or have yourselves and your,town de- 
stroyed?” “My lord,” said the captain, “allow us a little 
time to consult, and you shall have an answer.” “I consent,” 
said the marshal ; and not long after, the town agreed to capitu- 
late, and the marshal reported the intelligence to the duke and 
duchess, who were waiting in the plain, and who assented to 
what the marshal had done. 

The army then advanced toward the town, and about two 
French leagues from the place they were met by a long proces- 
sion of the clergy, bearing relics, crosses, and streamers, and 
crowds of men, women, and children, and the principal in- 
habitants carrying the keys of the town, which they presented 
on their knees to the duke and duchess, whom (whether feign- 
edly or not I cannot say) they acknowledged as King and 
Queen. They then entered the town of St. Jago, and rode 
directly to the Church of St. James, where the duke, duchess, 
their children, and attendants, kneeling, offered up their pray- 
ers to the holy body of St. James, and made rich gifts at the 
altar. 

It was told me that the duke, duchess, and the ladies Con- 
stance and Philippa, were lodged in the abbey, and held their 
court there. Sir John Holland and Sir Thomas Moreaux,® 
with their ladies, lodged in the town; the other barons and 
knights as they could, and the men-at-arms quartered in the 
plain round the town; those who could not find houses built 
huts of the boughs of trees, and made themselves comfortable 

b Sir Thomas Moreaux married a as no other writers mention the cir- 


bastard daughter of the Duke of Lan-  cumstance, it is difficult to ascertain 
caster according to Froissart; though, who is the lady here intended. 
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with what they could get. Meat and strong wines were in 
abundance; the archers drank so much that they were the 
greater part of their time in bed drunk; and very often from 
taking too much new wine, they had fevers, and in the morn- 
ing such headaches as to prevent them from doing anything 
the remainder of the day. 

Sir John de Chatelmorant, Le Barrais de Barres, and sev- 
eral other French knights, who had been guarding Corunna, 
on hearing that the duke had been peaceably received at St. 
Jago, resolved to remain there no longer, but to set out to make 
the best of their own condition by plundering the country. 

The King of France, his uncles and council, had been well 
informed of the intended expedition of the Duke of Lancaster 
before he had sailed from England, and on account of it, that 
the King of Castille might have assistance, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had concluded a peace with the Flemings. Moreover, 
the young French King had a great desire to invade England ; 
and in this desire he was joined by all the chivalry of the realm ; 
but especially by the Duke of Burgundy, the constable of 
France, the Count de St. Pol, and the Lord de Coucy, who said, 
“Why should we not for once make a visit to England, and 
learn the way thither as well as the English have learned the 
way into France? This year, therefore, 1386, we will go, as 
well to compel the Duke of Lancaster to return home, as to 
alarm the English, and see how they behave.” Greater arma- 
ments were prepared in France than ever before. Heavier 
taxes were imposed. The whole summer, until September, 
was employed in grinding flour, and making biscuits. Many 
of the high men of France were forced to pay a third or fourth 
of their property, in order to build vessels of a sufficient size. 
There was not a vessel of any sort, from the port of Seville to 
Prussia, that the French could lay hands on, but was taken 
by fair or foul means, for the service of the King of France. 
Provisions were got together from all quarters; great quanti- 
ties of wine, salted meats, oats, hay, onions, verjuice, biscuit, 
flour, butter, the yolks of eggs in powder, and rammed in bar- 
rels, and many other necessaries, were sent from Flanders. 
Lords and knights at great distances were requested to ac- 
company the expedition. Indeed, never since God created 
the world were there seen such numbers of large ships together 
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as filled the harbors of Sluys and Blanckenburgh when they 
assembled, for when counted there were 1,287 ships, whose 
masts and canvas from sea appeared like a thick forest. 

The constable’s ship was building at Treguier in Brittany, 
and he had there also constructed a town of framework of 
large timber, which was to be put together on landing in Eng- 
land, for the lords to retreat to as a place of safety, and to keep 
off any danger that might arise from nightly attacks. This 
town was so constructed, that when they dislodged it could be 
taken to pieces; and many carpenters and other workmen who 
had been employed upon it were engaged at very high wages 
to see it properly taken down and put together. 

Whoever had been at Damme, Bruges, or Sluys at this time, 
and had seen how busily all were engaged in loading the ves- 
sels with hay in trusses, garlic, onions, biscuits in sacks, pease, 
beans, cheese-bowls, barley, oats, rye, wheat, wax candles, 
housings, shoes, boots, helmets, spurs, knives, hatchets, 
wedges, packages, hooks, wooden pegs, boxes filled with oint- 
ments, tow, bandages, coverlids for sleeping on, horseshoe 
nails, bottles of verjuice and vinegar, iron, stone ware, pewter 
and wooden pots and dishes, candlesticks, basins, vases, fat 
pigs, hasters, kitchen furniture, utensils for the buttery, and 
for the other offices, and every article necessary for man and 
beast, would have been struck with astonishment. 

The conversations which were overheard between the 
French showed that they considered England would be ruined 
and destroyed beyond resource, the men put to death, and the 
women and children carried in slavery to France. The King 
of England and his council were duly informed of these grand 
preparations, and it was confidently believed that the French 
would not fail to invade the country. Some, however, were 
of opinion that they intended merely to regain Calais; and 
others, that this armament was not destined for either Eng- 
land or Calais, but that when it was completed it would 
invest the town of Ghent. Indeed, as I was informed, the 
men of Ghent were seriously alarmed; but they were to 
blame if they showed any signs of fear, for the Duke of 
Burgundy wished them nothing but prosperity, although 
Francis Atremen, shortly after the peace, was slain at Ghent. 
The duke was no way implicated in his death, for he bore: 
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him no hatred, although during the war of Ghent he had 
“performed many gallant deeds in the service of his towns- 
men, as have been related in this history. If Francis Atre- 
men came to such an end, no one was to blame but himself: 
for had he believed Peter du Bois this misfortune would 
not have befallen him. Peter gave him notice what he might 
expect at the conclusion of the peace between the Duke of 
Burgundy and Ghent, on their return to Ghent from Tournay. 
When Peter was making his preparations to accompany the 
Lord Bourchier to England, he said, “ Francis, what do you 
say? Will you not go to England with us?” “ No,” replied 
he, “I shall remain in Ghent.” ‘“ And how,” said Peter, ‘‘ do 
you suppose you will live here in quiet? There are many 
who mortally hate both you and me.” “ Never mind,” replied 
Francis ; “my Lord of Burgundy has pardoned all, and offers 
me, if I choose to reside with him, to be equerry of his stables, 
with four horses at my command.” ‘“ In God’s name!” said 
Peter, “I do not speak of my Lord of Burgundy, nor of his 
knights, for they are well inclined to keep peace, but of the 
Ghent men. Take my advice and do not remain here.” “TI 
will consider of this,” answered Francis; “ but I am deter- 
mined not to go to England.” \Thus the conversation 
ended. Francis Atremen stayed in Flanders, and Peter du 
Bois went with Lord Bourchier to England. 

Now, soon after peace had been proclaimed, an edict was 
published in all towns dependent on the Duke of Burgundy, 
forbidding anyone to wear armor or a sword, or to have arms 
carried by their followers. Francis Atremen having been one 
of the principal rulers during the War of Ghent, was accus- 
tomed, whenever he walked the streets, to be followed by thirty 
or forty varlets, who were well pleased to execute any orders 
he might give them. He had kept this state so long that he 
was loath to give it up, and when the duke issued his proclama- 
‘tion, he never imagined that it in any way concerned him; 
for, seven or eight days after the proclamation, the duke’s bailiff 
came to him and said, “ Francis, why do you now go armed 
through the town of Ghent, followed by your varlets? We 
command you, in the name of the Duke and Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, that you lay your arms aside.” Francis, who, in fact, 
meant no ill, but kept up this state through pomp, replied, 
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“ Bailiff, I shall willingly obey your orders, as it is right; but 
I thought I was so well considered by the town that I might 
have had my sword and armor borne after me without its 
being objected to.” “ You are mistaken,” said the bailiff; “ it 
is the towns-people, to whom you have done so many services, 
who have interfered, and who tell me that they are surprised 
that I can suffer it, for it seems to them that you want to renew 
a war to which they have no inclination.” The bailiff at this 
departed. Francis returned to his house, and ordered his var- 
lets to lay aside their arms. He became melancholy, and when 
he went abroad was alone, or with only one varlet attending 
him. 

Not long after this conversation with the bailiff, a festival 
was kept at the monastery of St. Peter without Gheit, whither 
Francis went alone. He was watched and followed by a bas- 
tard of the late Lord de Harzelles, anxious to revenge his 
death, of which it was commonly reported that Francis Atre- 
men was guilty. The bastard was provided with arms, and 
when at a proper distance out of the town, and no one near, 
he called out to him, “ Francis, you are a dead man: you put 
my father to death, and I will do the like to you.” As Francis 
turned round, the bastard, who was a stout fellow, struck him 
such a violent blow on the head that it split his skull to the 
neck and felled him dead. The bastard walked quietly away, 
and nothing was said about the matter. 

When news of this reached England, Peter du Bois but 
slightly pitied Francis, for he said, “ Before I left Ghent I 
told him what would happen; but he would not mind me.” 
We must now return to the preparations going forward at 
Damme and Sluys, where money was no more spared than if 
it rained gold. The great barons of France sent their servants 
to Sluys to get all things ready for them. Each lord strove 
to have his vessel the best supplied, and the most ornamented 
with painting and gilding, with their arms emblazoned on 
them and on the flags. Painters made a good harvest, for they 
were paid whatever they asked. The masts were painted from 
top to bottom; and some, by way of magnificence, were even 
covered with sheets of fine gold, above which were embla- 
zoned the arms of the different lords to whom the vessels be- 
longed. It was told me that Sir Guy de la Tremouille ex- 
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pended upward of 2,000 francs in painting and ornamenting 
his ship. 

All that was going forward was known in England, and 
with many additions to the real truth. The people in several 
places were much alarmed, and in many towns the priests 
made processions three times a week, when with much devo- 
tion they offered up their prayers to God to avert this peril 
from them. There were upward of 100,000 who were most 
desirous that the French should come to England, saying, 
“Let them come, and not a soul of them shall return to tell 
the story!” The King of England was, at this time, in Wales 
with the Earl of Oxford, who, in fact, governed England, for 
without his consent nothing was done. Indeed, the King’s 
councillors did with him as they pleased, and carried him 
wherever they liked. Neither had his uncles of Cambridge 
and Buckingham been able to retain any influence, for they 
could not act without knowing whether what they intended 
was agreeable to the King’s councillors. All these discords 
were known in France, and tended to hasten the invasion. 

As soon as it was discovered in England that the French 
were ready to put to sea, the lords, prelates, and principal citi- 
zens held an assembly, in which they debated what was proper 
to be done. The King was requested to return to London, 
and, not daring to refuse, he came at once to the palace of 
Westminster. 

Before the Parliament was held, a council was called to con- 
sider how the great discontent which appeared in the country 
might best be appeased. In the Parliament the Earl of Salis- 
bury, a wise and prudent man, spoke as follows: ‘ Your 
Majesty and my Jords present need not be surprised if our 
adversary the King of France proposes to invade us; for since 
the death of that most potent and sagacious prince, Edward 
of happy memory, our sovereign lord, this realm has incurred 
several risks of being destroyed by its own subjects. It is 
perfectly well known in France that we disagree among our- 
selves, and are torn by faction, which makes them imagine 
that their enterprise cannot fail of success. While we re- 
mained united, the King with the people and the people with 
the King, we were ever victorious and powerful. It is there- 
fore necessary, and never was anything in England more press- 
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ing than this, that we should act in unity, if we wish to preserve 
our honor. This realm has long been in its flower, and you 
know that what is in flower has greater need of attention than 
if in fruit. We must therefore act as if it were in flower, for 
since these last sixty years, those knights and squires who 
have gone out of it have acquired more renown than any 
others. Let us exert ourselves, and preserve our honor un- 
tarnished as long as we live.” 

The speech of the earl was attentively listened to, and all 
the lords said that his advice ought to be followed. I will not 
attempt to tell all that was debated, for I do not pretend to 
know everything; but I do know that, after proper care had 
been taken for the defence of Calais, all the coast of England, 
where it was thought the French would land, was well guarded. 
The Earl of Salisbury, whose estate was in the Isle of Wight, 
was ordered thither to defend it with men-at-arms and archers. 
The Earl of Devonshire was sent to Southampton, with 200 
men-at-arms and 600 archers, to defend that haven. The Earl 
of Northampton to the port of Rye; the Earl of Cambridge to 
Dover; the Earl of Buckingham to Sandwich; the earls of 
Stafford and Pembroke to Orwell; Sir Henry and Sir Faulx 
Percy to Yarmouth; and Sir Simon Burley was appointed 
governor of Dover Castle. Every port and harbor from the 
Humber to Cornwall was well provided with men-at-arms and 
archers, and watchmen were posted on all the hills near the 
sea-coast opposite to France and Flanders. The manner of 
posting these watchers was as follows: They had large Gas- 
cony casks filled with sand, which they placed one on the other, 
rising like columns: on these were planks, where the watchmen 
remained night and day on the lookout ; and their orders were, 
the moment they should observe the fleet of France approach- 
ing the land, to light torches, and make great fires on the hills 
to alarm the country; and the forces within sight of those fires 
were to hasten to the spot. It had been resolved to allow the 
King of France to land, and even to remain unmolested for 
three or four days; they were first to attack and destroy the 
fleet and all the stores, and then to advance to the King—not 
to combat him immediately, but to harass his army, so that it 
might be disabled and afraid to forage ; the corn countries were 
all to be burned—and England at best is a difficult foraging — 
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country—so that the French would soon be starved and de- 
stroyed. 

Such was the plan laid down by the council of England. 
Rochester bridge¢ was to be broken down, for a deep river 
runs under it, which flows through Sussex and Kent, and falls 
into the Thames, opposite the island of Sheppy. If the taxes 
were burdensome on towns and persons in France, I must say 
they were not much lighter in England, and the country suf- 
fered from them a long time afterward, though at this time 
the people paid them cheerfully, in order that they might be 
more effectually guarded. There were 10,000 men-at-arms, 
and 100,000 archers, in England, notwithstanding the Duke 
of Lancaster had led so large a force to Castille. But I must 
now leave off speaking of France and England, and return 
to the affairs of Portugal. 

You have heard of the arrival of the Duke of Lancaster 
with a large army at Corunna, and how that city and several 
others submitted to him; also you have heard how he and his 
family took possession of St. Jago de Compostella, where he 
intended to reside until he should have some intelligence from 
the King of Portugal. Now, Don John was much rejoiced 
when he heard that the duke was at St. Jago, for he thought 
that, when united, they could carry on an advantageous war 
against Castille; he therefore ordered the most friendly letters 
to be written to the duke and duchess, and to be forwarded 
instantly by special messengers. The receipt of such letters 
gave great pleasure to the duke and duchess, for they de- 
pended much on the King of Portugal, knowing that without 
his aid they would never be able to do anything effectual re- 
specting Castille. , The duke, in his answer, gave the King to 
understand that he much desired to have an interview with 
him. 

All this time the King of Castille was strengthening his 
position by every means in his power. He stated his situation 
to the Court of France, and was most urgent in his demands 
for assistance. The King of France and his council, in their 
reply, desired the King of Castille not to be uneasy, for before 
the month of January was over, it was their intention to give 
the English so much to do at home as to prevent them from 

c This, in all probability, was the bridge built by Sir Robert Knolles. 
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knowing which way to turn themselves; and when England 
should be completely destroyed they would come to his aid. 
With this answer the King of Castille contented himself as 
well as he could; indeed, he could not help himself, for no 
knights and squires came to him from France, all were so 
anxious to invade England. During the residence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Lancaster at St. Jago, several of the knights 
and squires made excursions into the country, and supported 
themselves in the best manner they were able, on what they 
could find. It fell out that Sir Thomas Moreaux, in company 
with several other knights, 200 spears, and 500 archers, on 
one of these excursions, came before the town of Rouelles, 
seven leagues from St. Jago, for he had heard that it would 
not acknowledge the Duke of Lancaster, and had*slain his 
foragers. When near the town Sir Thomas and his com- 
panions dismounted. The watch had before sounded his horn, 
which had prepared the inhabitants, who closed their gates 
and mounted the battlements. 

The marshal, seeing from their appearance that the place 
must be assaulted, desired one of his party to ride round the 
town and ascertain where the assault could best be made. The 
town was found to have two gates directly opposite each other ; 
and it was determined to divide the forces and commence an 
attack upon both at the same time. The gates were defended 
with great gallantry. The men of Rouelles, from the battle- 
ments, cast down stones and darts, so that the archers and 
cross-bowmen were unable to do much. However, as the 
barriers were defenceless, for all had retired within the walls, 
the English destroyed the palisades and advanced to the gates, 
which they battered in such a manner as to make them shake 
again; but the inhabitants, aware of the mischief which might 
ensue from the gates being forced, came down from the bat- 
tlements and placed against them fagots and large beams of 
wood. Women and others brought earth and stones, with 
which they filled casks, and these they arranged against the 
gates, so closing up the whole of the entrances. While this was 
going on, others on the battlements over the gateways threw 
down large stones and bars of iron, so that none dared venture 
very near. Thus did these peasants hold out the town against 
the English, who at night-time were obliged to retreat to a de- 
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serted village, a league distant, to seek for lodgings. As soon, 
however, as they were gone, the townsmen, knowing that the 
attack would be renewed the next day, resolved to surrender ; 
and when the English returned on the morrow, many of them 
went out to meet them, and cast themselves on their knees 
before the marshal, who, after some parley, agreed to accept 
the town. 

On another occasion the town of Villeclope submitted to 
the marshal, who after taking it returned to St. Jago, which 
was the headquarters of the English; and, moreover, the duke 
was desirous of having him near his person. The duke’s 
councillors now became anxious that an interview with the 
King of Portugal should take place. ‘“‘ You write to each 
other, my lord,” they said; “ but this is not enough: have an 
interview, for you will do more in one conversation than by 
four months’ writing.” Ambassadors were accordingly 
chosen; and just as they were on the point of setting out, 
having received their credential letters, there arrived from 
Portugal a knight and squire attended by twelve lances, who 
delivered letters to the duke and duchess, which letters being 
read, they found that, in addition to the strong expressions 
of friendship and affection, the King of Portugal had sent 
them a present of two handsome ambling white mules. The 
English embassy was not put aside by this arrival, but merely 
retarded for four days; on the fifth, the ambassadors set out 
accompanied by the Portuguese; and the duke, as a token 
of friendship, sent to the King of Portugal two of the most 
beautiful pilgrim-falcons that had ever been seen, and six Eng- 
lish greyhounds excellently trained for hunting all sorts of 
beasts. The King of Portugal was well pleased at the arrival 
of the English knights, and commanded that they should be 
comfortably lodged. The next day they were invited to dine 
at the palace, and after a most sumptuous entertainment they 
adjourned to the council chamber, when the English knights 
addressed the King as follows: “Sire, with all the compli- 
ments the Duke of Lancaster has charged us to pay you, he 
ordered us to say that he is very desirous of having a personal 
interview with you.” To which the King replied that he was 
equally anxious upon the same subject, and added, “I beg of 
you to hasten everything as much as possible, in order that a 
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conference may take place.” It was then agreed that the 
King of Portugal should go to Oporto, and the Duke of Lan- 
caster advance along the borders of Galicia, and somewhere 
between there and Oporto the meeting was to be held. 

The English knights remained three days at Coimbra, and 
then returned to St. Jago, to relate to the duke and duchess all 
that had passed. When the day of meeting approached, the 
Duke of Lancaster left his army under command of his mar- 
shal, and, attended by 300 spears and 600 archers, and Sir John 
Holland,d with many knights, rode to the frontiers of Portugal, 
to a town called Melgaco. The King of Portugal also arrived 
at a town of the frontier called Moncao. Now, between Mon- 
cao and Melgacgo runs a small river, over which issa bridge 
called Pont de More. On a Thursday morning, the King of 
Portugal and the duke had their first interview at this bridge, 
attended by their escorts. On the King’s side had been built 
a bower covered with leaves, in which he entertained the duke 
at dinner. It was a very handsome entertainment. The Bishop 
of Coimbra, the Bishop of Oporto, as also the Archbishop of 
Braganza, were seated at the King’s table with the duke, and a 
little below were Sir John Holland and Sir Henry Beaumont. 
There were many minstrels present, and the feasting lasted 
until night. The King of Portugal was that day clothed in 
white lined with crimson, with a red cross of St. George, being 
the dress of the Order of Avis, of which he was grand master. 
When the people elected him their king, he declared he would 
always wear that dress in honor of God and St. George: his 
attendants also were all dressed in white and crimson. Again, 
on Friday, after hearing mass, the parties met at the same spot, 
and before dinner had a conference on the state of affairs—how 
they should carry on the war, and when they should begin it. 
They resolved to order their marshals to continue their attacks 
during the winter, which the King was to pass in Portugal, and 
the duke at St. Jago; and early in March it was agreed that they 
should unite their forces, and combat the King of Castille 
wherever he might be; for the English and Portuguese, when 
united, would be about 30,000 men. When this had been de- 
termined, the King’s council introduced the subject of a mar- 
riage with the King, for the country was very desirous that - 

dSir John Holland had married the duke’s eldest daughter. 
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he should marry, and it was thought that he could not make 
a better choice for himself, nor one more agreeable to all par- 
ties, than by intermarrying with the house of Lancaster. 

The duke, who saw the attachment the King and the Portu- 
guese had for him, and that he also had need of their assistance 
in order to regain his kingdom of Castille, replied with a smile, 
addressing himself to the King, “Sir King, I have two girls at 
St. Jago, and I will give you your choice: you may take which 
of them shall please you best. Send your council thither and 
I will return her with them.” ‘ Many thanks,” said the King: 
“you offer me even more than I ask. I will leave my cousin 
Catherine; but I demand your daughter Philippa in marriage, 
and will make her my queen.” At these words the conference 
broke up, as it was dinner time. They were seated as on the 
preceding day, and most sumptuously and plentifully served 
according to the custom of the country. After dinner, the King 
and the duke returned to their lodgings. On Saturday, after 
mass, they again mounted their horses and returned to Pont 
de More in grand array... This day, the duke entertained at 
dinner the King and his attendants. His apartments were 
decorated with the richest tapestry, with his arms emblazoned 
on it, and as splendidly ornamented as if he had been at Hert- 
ford,e Leicester, or at any of his mansions in England. When 
this festival was over, they took a most friendly leave of each 
other until they should meet again. The King returned to 
Oporto, and the duke to St. Jago. The Count de Novaire es- 
corted him with too Portuguese lances until he was out of all 
danger, when he took his leave. 

The duchess was very impatient for the duke’s return, as she 
desired to hear how the conference had passed: she asked him 
what he thought of the King of Portugal. ‘On my faith,” re- 
plied the duke, “he is an agreeable man, and has the appear- 
ance of being a valiant one: he is much beloved by his sub- 
jects, who say they have not been so fortunate in a king for 
these hundred years. He is but twenty-six years old, and, like 
the Portuguese, strong and well formed in his limbs.” “ Well, 
and what was done respecting the marriage?” said the duchess. 
“T have given him one of my daughters.” ‘“ Which?” asked 


ete Duke of Lancaster possessed a splendid estate in the county of Hert- 
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the duchess. “ I offered him the choice of Catherine or Philip- 
pa, for which he thanked me, and has fixed upon Philippa.” 
“ He is in right,” said the duchess, “* for Catherine is too young 
for him.” The duke and duchess passed the time as well as 
they could. Winter was approaching, which in Galicia is 
scarcely felt. It is always so warm there that some fruits are 
eatable even in March; and beans, pease, and grass are high 
and flourishing in February. Hay harvest is over before mid- 
summer-day, and by that time the corn in several places is 
completely ripe. 

Although the Duke of Lancaster lived quietly at St. Jago 
with his duchess and children, such was not the case with his 
army, for the different commanders made various excursions 
over the country, conquering towns and castles, of which for 
a time they held possession. I will tell you something about 
this; for I heard the particulars of the campaign from some 
English knights who were engaged in it, and from that gallant 
knight f of Portugal, whom I have before mentioned. When 
the duke and his army returned to St. Jago, Sir Thomas Mo- 
reaux, the marshal of the army, told him that he was unwilling 
to remain in idleness, and that he desired to make some excur- 
sions. He gave orders accordingly, and declared he would 
penetrate into Galicia farther than he had hitherto been. He 
began his march from St. Jago with 600 lances and 1,200 
archers, taking the road to Pontevedra. The townsmen were 
well aware of the intended attack, for all the inhabitants of 
the flat countries fled before the English; and when the 
marshal came in front of the place, they were in deep con- 
sultation, whether to surrender or to defend themselves. They 
were still divided in opinion, when the watch sounded his 
horn to announce the arrival of the English. This broke up 
the assembly, and everyone ran to the battlements, armed 
with stones, darts, and javelins, with a full determination to 
defend the.town, and not to surrender until pushed to extrem- 
ities. The marshal and his companions, when before Ponte- 
vedra, drew up with a view of instantly attacking it. The 
archers were ranged round the walls, with bows bent for shoot- 
ing; the men-at-arms, well armed and shielded, descended the 
ditch. 
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On the marshal’s trumpet sounding, the assault commenced, 
and those who were in the ditch scrambled up to the walls 
with pick-axes and iron crows to undermine them. The towns- 
men showered down upon them stones and flints, and they 
would have done more to annoy them, if the archer’s had not 
made good use of their bows. The bailiff of the town was most 
severely struck by an arrow, which pierced his helmet and 
head. This accident, however, did not cause the defence to 
be weakened; on the contrary, it made the besieged the more 
active. At nightfall the English returned to their quarters 
fully determined to renew the attack on the morrow, and to 
gain the place by capitulation or storm. ‘During the night, 
the inhabitants held a meeting, and after much discussion it 
was agreed that by sunrise in the morning they should send 
out seven of the principal inhabitants to treat with Sir Thomas 
Moreaux respecting a surrender. They met him as he was 
advancing to renew the attack; and casting themselves on 
their knees, said, “ My lord, we are sent hither by the inhab- 
itants of Pontevedra, who offer to place themselves under the 
power of the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster on the same 
terms as those of Corunna have obtained.” 

The marshal had with him one who understood perfectly 
the Galician language, and who repeated to him, in English, 
all that had been said. He therefore replied, “ Return quickly 
to your tower, and let those who have sent you come to the 
barriers; I will grant them a respite until to-morrow at sun- 
rise.” They promised to comply with his commands and de- 
parted. The inhabitants presented themselves at the barriers, 
and had not long done so when they saw Sir Thomas Mo- 
reaux with about forty lances advancing; who on his arrival 
dismounted, and addressed them as follows: ‘“ Inhabitants of 
Pontevedra, you have sent out seven of your brother towns- 
men, who have told us that you are willing to submit your- 
selves to the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster. Now, tell me 
what sovereignty my lord would have, if he had not his own 
officers in the town? Know, that it is my intention, as well 
as that of those around me, to give you a wise, valiant, and 
prudent governor, who will do ample justice to all; and I 
mean to thrust out the officers of the King of Castille; let me 
hear then if you consent to these terms.” They requested 
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leave to consult, and having done so, replied, “My lord, we 
have the fullest confldence in you, but we are afraid of pil- 
lagers.” “You shall lose nothing by us,” said Sir Thomas, 
“all we want is your obedience.” This speech settled the 
business. Sir Thomas and his companions entered the town, 
his army taking up their quarters in tents and huts within the 
walls. The inhabitants sent them twenty-four horse-loads of 
wine, as much bread, and poultry in abundance. The marshal 
remained the whole day at Pontevedra, of which place he 
appointed an honest Galician governor. On the morrow he 
returned to his army, and determined to march against another 
town, by name Vigo, six leagues distant from Pontevedra. 
He sent forward, requesting the inhabitants to surrender, and 
on their refusal to pay any attention to his message}*he swore 
by St. George that they should be attacked in earnest. It 
was near ten o’clock when they came before the town. 

Vigo, though not a large place, is still sufficiently strong, 
and had there been within its walls knights and squires who 
understood their profession, I do not believe the English 
would have gained it so easily; for, when the inhabitants felt 
the arrows of the English, and saw many killed and wounded 
by them, they were panic-struck, and said, ““Why do we let 
ourselves be killed and wounded for the King of Castille? We 
may as well have the Duke of Lancaster, who married the 
daughter of Don Pedro, for our king, as the son of Don Henry 
of Transtamare. If we be taken by storm, our lives will be 
forfeited, and our town plundered; nor does there seem suc- 
cor coming to us from any quarter.” On saying this, some 
of the townsmen mounted over the gateway, and from a win- 
dow made signs that they wanted to parley. They were ob- 
served, and the marshal having inquired what they wanted, 
they said, “Marshal, order your men to retire; we will sub- 
mit.” The marshal at' once agreed to accept them, adding, 
that he must appoint an able governor, to counsel and defend 
them should there be any need of it. They then entered 
the town to refresh themselves, and remained there a whole 
day. 

After the conquest of Vigo, the English marched thence, 
skirting the mountains and borders of Castille, toward the 
large town of Bayona. When near the place they formed 
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themselves in two divisions, and sent forward a heraldg to 
learn the intention of the inhabitants. On arriving at the 
barriers the herald found plenty of people there, though badly 
armed, and to them he delivered his message. “ You men of 
the town,” he said, “what are your intentions? Will you 
suffer yourselves to be attacked, or will you submit quietly to 
your sovereigns the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster?” Upon 
this the people collected together, and began to say, “ What 
shall we do? shall we defend ourselves or surrender?’ An 
old man, of much experience among them, said, “ My good 
sirs, in our situation we need not hold long councils; the Eng- 
lish are very courteous in allowing us time to deliberate: I 
think it most advisable that we quietly submit, for we are not 
in a state to defend the place, and by offering no foolish re- 
sistance we may obtain peace on more advantageous terms.” 

The people agreed to follow this advice, and requested the 
old man to return an answer to the herald, which he did. 
“You will return to your lords,” he said to them, “and assure 
them, that we willingly put ourselves under their obedience. 
Now go, and do your business well, and we promise you 
twenty florins.” The herald was delighted, and as soon as he 
had received the florins set off gayly to rejoin the army. The 
English in like manner gained several other places on the 
borders. 

While the marshal was thus overrunning the country, and 
turning Galicia to his interest, the duke and duchess with their 
children resided quietly at St. Jago, hearing frequently from 
the King of Portugal. John of Castille at the same time held 
his court at Valladolid, attended by the French knights, whom 
he frequently consulted on the state of his kingdom. “ My 
fair sirs,’” he said to them, “I greatly marvel that no succor 
comes to me from France. The English keep the field; and, 
if no reinforcement arrive to prevent it, my country will be 
lost.” The French knights, to comfort him, replied, “ Be not 
uneasy, if the English gain on one side, they lose on another, 
for we have certain intelligence that the King of France, with 
upward of 100,000 armed men, has at this moment invaded 
England; and when he shall have succeeded in reducing that 
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country to a state of subjection, his army will embark on board 
their navy, which is very considerable, and come to your 
assistance, and in one month he will reconquer more than you 
have lost during the year. Never mind if the English keep the 
field, and borrow from you a little of your kingdom; before St. 
John’s Day shall come, they will be forced to restore the whole 
of it back to you.” Such was the conversation which passed 
frequently at Valladolid between the King of Castille and his 
council with the French knights. The King believed all they 
said, and they indeed thought that they had said the truth; 
for they concluded that the King of France had invaded Eng- 
land, according to the rumors spread through Castille. But 
we must leave off speaking of Spain and Portugal, and return 
to the affairs of France. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Hostile Preparations on the Part of France and England—The King 
of Armenia Endeavors to Promote Peace—The French Arma- 
ment Broken Up—Duel at Paris, for Life or Death, Between Sir John 
de Carogne and James le Gris—Affairs of Brittany—Marriage of the 
Lady Philippa of Lancaster to the King of Portugal, Performed with 
Great Magnificence at Oporto—The Duke of Lancaster Continues the 
War in Castille—Tilt Between Sir John Holland and Sir Reginald de 
Roye—Discontent of the People of England Against King Richard 
and His Council—Treachery of the Duke of Brittany Toward Sir 
Oliver de Clisson. 


T this period .(1386), so great a number of ships was 
collected for the invasion of England, that the oldest 
man living had never heard of the like. Knights and 

squires were arming on all sides, and leaving their homes, 
saying, “ We will invade these cursed English, who have done 
us so much mischief; we will now avenge ourselves for the 
losses they have caused.” 

The middle of August had been fixed upon as the time for 
the invasion taking place, and when it came the King took 
leave of Queen Blanche, the Duchess of Orleans, and the other 
princesses. He heard a solemn mass in the Church of Notre 
Dame at Paris, and then went to Senlis, and thence to Lille; 
Sir Oliver de Clisson was still in Brittany, making his prepa- 
rations and equipping his fleet at the port of Treguier, whence 
he intended to embark with his wooden town which you have 
heard of. The flower of Breton chivalry was to accompany 
him; and the constable had declared that no one ought to be 
employed in this expedition unless he was a good man-at-arms, 
and could be depended upon. 

If the preparations for the invasion were great in France, 
those in England for its defence were not less so. The taxes in 
England were equally heavy with those in France, still the 
people paid them without complaining ; for they were raised for 
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the defence of the country. Two millions of florins were col- 
lected and paid into the hands of the Archbishop of York, the 
Earl of Oxford, Sir Nicholas Bramber, Sir Simon Burley, and 
others who were appointed receivers and paymasters of the 
money. Sir Simon Burley was governor of Dover Castle, 
and from his situation received frequently intelligence from 
France, by means of the fishermen of the town. They informed 
him that the King of France was certainly determined on the 
invasion; that he intended to land one division at or near 
Dover, and another at Sandwich; and that his forces were im- 
mense. He, as well as the rest of England, believed that all 
this was true; and one day he set out for Canterbury, to visit 
the abbey and Christ Church, which is very near. "The abbot 
inquired, “ What news?” when Sir Simon told him all he had 
heard, adding, that “the shrine of St. Thomas, so respectable 
and rich, was not safe in Canterbury; and if the French came 
some of the pillagers would no doubt carry it off. I advise 
you to have it carried for safety to Dover Castle.” The abbot 
and all the convent were so much enraged at this speech that 
they replied, “How, Sir Simon, would you wish to despoil 
this church of its jewel? If you are afraid yourself, you can 
shut yourself up in your castle of Dover; however, the French 
will not be bold enough to adventure so far.” But Sir Simon 
persisted so long in his proposition, that the common people 
grew discontented, and held him for an ill-inclined person; 
which, as I shall relate, they afterward showed more plainly. 

The report was now daily current in Flanders and -Artois, 
“The King will embark Saturday, Tuesday, or Thursday.” 
Every day of the week they said, ‘‘ He will embark to-morrow, 
or the day after.” The Duke of Touraine, the King’s brother, 
and many other great lords, had taken leave of the King at 
Lille, and returned to Paris; for the duke had been appointed 
regent during his intended absence. The Duke of Berry was 
still loitering, for he had no great desire to go to England; 
at which the King of France and the Duke of Burgundy were 
much vexed: for very great expenses were incurred by the 
delay. 

While the French were thus waiting for the Duke of Berry’s 
arrival, the King of Armenia, who resided on his pension in 
France, made a journey to England, in hopes of bringing about 
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a peace, or, at least, a truce between the two kingdoms. On 
his arrival at Dover, he was well received, and conducted by 
some knights to the King’s uncles, who entertained him hand- 
somely; and, at a proper opportunity, asked him what were 
his reasons for visiting England. To this he answered, “ that 
he had come to wait upon the King of England and his coun- 
cil, in the hopes of doing good, and to see if by any means he 
could negotiate a peace between them and the King of France; 
for this war between them,” he added, “ is not very becoming: 
its long continuance has greatly emboldened and raised the 
pride of the Turks and Saracens. No one now makes any 
opposition to them; and this is the reason that I have lost 
my crown and kingdom. I would willingly explain this mat- 
ter to the King of England.” 

The English lords then asked him if the King of France 
had sent him. “ No,” replied the King of Armenia, “no one 
has sent me. I am come of my own accord, and solely with a 
view to do good.” They then asked where the King of France 
was. “I believe he is at Sluys,” replied the King, “and I 
have sent to him messengers, entreating him not to put to sea 
until I return. I therefore beg of you to gain for me an in- 
terview with your King.” Thomas, Earl of Buckingham, 
answered, “ King of Armenia, we are here solely to guard and 
defend the frontiers, and we do not concern ourselves in any 
way with the government of this realm. Some motives of 
good, or the appearance of them, have brought you hither— 
you are welcome ; but you must not expect from us any definite 
answer to what you ask, though we will have you conducted 
to London without danger or expense.” The King of Ar- 
menia thanked them, and as soon as he was able set out for 
London. 

When his arrival in London was known, the King’s council 
assembled at the Wardrobe to learn the news, and ascertain 
what could have brought him to England at this time of trouble 
and alarm. The King of Armenia, on entering the presence- 
chamber, explained fully his reasons for coming to England, 
stating that his great desire was to avert the pestilence which 
was ready to befall the country, and to make peace between 
the crowns of England and France. He paid many compli- 
ments both to the King and his council; but the reply he re- 
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ceived was very brief. “Sir King, you are welcome to this 
country ; the King, however, has not all his council present at 
this moment, but when they are assembled you shall have 
your answer.” The King of Armenia upon this returned to 
the house where he lodged. Within four days the King of 
England was advised what answer to make, which was en- 
trusted to the Archbishop of Canterbury to deliver; who, on 
the King of Armenia being called, spoke as follows: ‘“ King 
of Armenia, it is not usual, nor has it ever been admitted, that 
in such weighty matters as those now in dispute between 
France and England, the King of England should have re- 
quests made him while an army is ready to invade his country. 
Our opinion is that you return to the French army,gand pre- 
vail on them to retire; and when we shall be fully assured that 
they have done so, do you return hither, and we will pay 
attention to any treaty you shall propose.” 

The King of Armenia, the day after he had received this 
answer, set out for Dover, making two days’ journey of it. 
From Dover he sailed to Calais, and thence made his way to 
Sluys. He related to the King of France and his uncles the 
journey he had made to England, and what answer he had 
met with; but the King and his lords paid no attention to it, 
and sent him to France, for they were resolved to sail the 
first fair wind for England, after the arrival of the Duke of 
Berry and the constable. Hitherto the wind had been un- 
favorable; it would never have served them to land in those 
parts where they intended, though it was very fair to carry 
them to Scotland. After considerable delay the Duke of Berry 
arrived, and shortly after the constable. The moment the 
King saw the constable, he said, “ Constable, what say you? 
when shall we set sail? I havea great desire to see England.” 
“ Sire,” replied the constable, ‘‘ we cannot sail until the wind 
be favorable. This south wind, which is completely against 
us, has blown so long that the sailors say they have never seen 
it so constant in one point as it has been these two months.” 

Winter had now set in, and the French lords and their army 
lay exposed to the cold, and were in much danger; for the 
Flemings, more especially the lower orders, wished them away ; 
indeed, serious discontent was arising in Bruges and many . 
other places against the French. This, and the impossibility 
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of reaching England with such unfavorable winds, as winter 
was now advancing, induced the French to determine to defer 
till April or May following the intended invasion. The King 
was much vexed, but he could not amend it; the men-at-arms 
separated, some pleased and some angry; but the servants 
of the principal lords stayed behind, for the benefit of their 
masters, and to sell off their stores, in which great losses ac- 
crued, for what had cost 100 francs was disposed of for ten, 
or even less. When news of this reached England, those who 
were afraid of the French coming were greatly rejoiced, while 
others were sorry, for they expected to have made themselves 
rich from them. A grand feast was: given in the city of 
London to all who had been appointed to guard the different 
harbors. The King kept his Christmas in a solemn manner 
at Westminster, and there created three dukes: the Earl of 
Cambridge, Duke of York; his brother, the Earl of Bucking- 
ham, Duke of Gloucester; and the Earl of Oxford, Duke of 
Ireland. 

About this time there-was much said in France respecting 
a duel which was to be fought at Paris, for life or death. I will 
relate the cause of the duel as 1 was informed respecting it. 
It chanced that Sir John de Carogne, a knight of the house- 
hold of Peter, Count d’Alengon, took it into his head that he 
should gain glory if he went a voyage to the Holy Land; he 
therefore took leave of his lord and of his wife, who was then 
a young and handsome lady, and whom he left in his castle 
of Argenteil, on the borders of Perche. The lady remained 
with her household in the castle, living for some time most 
respectably. Now it happened (this is the matter of quarrel) 
that the devil entered into the body of James le Gris, also a 
squire of the household of the Count d’Alencon, and induced 
him to commit a crime, for which he afterward paid dearly. 
He cast his thoughts on the lady of Sir John de Carogne, and 
one day paid her a visit, at her castle. The servants made a 
most handsome entertainment for him, and the lady, thinking 
no evil, received him with pleasure, led him to her apartment, 
and showed him many of her works; James, fully intent upon 
accomplishing his wicked design, begged the lady to conduct 
him to the dungeon, as his visit was partly to examine it. She 
instantly complied, and, as she had the fullest confidence in 
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his honor, took none of her attendants with her. As soon as 
they had entered this alone, James fastened the door, and when 
he had succeeded in his brutal purpose, he made his escape 
from the castle, leaving the lady bathed in tears. She deter- 
mined to say nothing of what had happened to those in the 
castle, but to await her husband’s return. 

At length the Lord de Carogne came back from his journey, 
and was joyfully received by his lady and household. When 
night came Sir John went to bed, but his lady excused herself; 
and on his kindly pressing her to come to him she walked 
pensively up and down the chamber ; and at last, throwing her- 
self on her knees at the bedside of her husband, bitterly be- 
wailed the insult she had suffered. The Lord ge Carogne 
would not for some time believe it, but she urged it so strongly, 
that he said, ‘“ Certainly, lady, if the matter has passed as you 
say, I forgive you; but the squire shall die.” 

On the morrow Sir John sent messengers with letters to 
his friends, and the nearest relatives of his wife, desiring them 
to come instantly to Argenteil; on their arrival the lady re- 
lated most minutely everything that had taken place during 
her husband’s absence, and it was agreed that the Count 
d’Alengon should be informed of it. The Count, who loved 
much James le Gris, was not inclined to believe what the lady 
had said. James boldly denied the charge, and by means of 
the household of the count, proved that he had been seen in 
the castle at four o’clock in the morning; the count said that 
he was in his bed-chamber at nine o’clock, and he argued that 
it was quite impossible for anyone to have ridden twenty-three 
leagues and back again, and do what he was charged with, in 
four hours and a half. He said the lady must have dreamed 
it, and commanded that henceforth all should be buried in 
oblivion, and that under pain of incurring his displeasure, 
nothing further should be done in the business. Sir John 
being a man of courage, and having full confidence in his wife, 
would not submit to this, but appealed to the Parliament at 
Paris. James le Gris was summoned, the cause lasted upward 
of a year, and could not in any way be compromised. The 
count conceived a great hatred against the Lord de Carogne, 
and would have had him put to death if he had not placed 
himself under the protection of the Parliament. As no other 
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evidence could be produced against James le Gris than the 
lady herself, the Parliament at last judged that the matter 
should be decided in the tilt-yard, by a dtel for life or death.a 
The knight, the squire, and the lady were instantly put under 
arrest, until the day of the mortal combat, which by order of 
Parliament was fixed for the ensuing Monday. On hearing 
of this duel the King declared he would be present at it, and 
the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, Bourbon, and the constable 
of France, expressed their wish to be there; it was therefore 
agreed that the day should be deferred. 

The King kept the Feast of the Calends at Arras, and on 
his return to Paris shortly after, lists were made for the cham- 
pions in the place of St. Catherine, behind the Temple; and in 
order to have a good view of the combat, the lords had scaf- 
folds erected for them on one side. The crowd of people 
was truly wonderful. The two champions entered the lists 
armed at all points, and each was seated in a chair opposite 
the other. The Count de St. Pol directed Sir John de Carogne, 
and the retainers of the Count de’Alencon, James le Gris. 
On the knight entering the field he went to his lady, who was 
covered with black, and seated on a chair, and said to her, 
“ Lady, from your accusation, and in your quarrel, I am thus 
adventuring my life to combat James le Gris; you know 
whether my cause be loyal and true.” “My lord,” she re- 
plied, “it is so; you may fight securely, for your cause is good.” 
The lady remained seated, making fervent prayers to God and 
the Virgin, entreating that she might gain the victory accord- 
ing to her right. Her affliction was great, for her life depended 
on the event: should her husband lose the victory she would 
be burned and he would be hanged. I know not whether she - 
ever repented having pushed matters to such a peril; however, 
it was now too late, she must abide the event. 

The two champions then advanced opposite each other, 
when they mounted their horses, and made a handsome ap- 
pearance, for they were both expert men-at-arms. Their first 
course was run without harm to either. After the tilting they 
dismounted, and made ready to continue the fight. They 
behaved with great courage. At the first onset Sir John 


a This happened in the year 1387, just were at Sluys, intending to invade Eng: 
as the King of France and his barons land. 
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de Carogne was slightly wounded in the thigh, notwith- 
standing which he fought so desperately that he struck his 
adversary down, and thrusting his sword through his body, 
caused instant death. Upon this he demanded of the spec- 
tators whether he had done his duty ; when all replied that he 
had. The body of James le Gris was delivered to the hang- 
man, who dragged it to Montfaucon, and hanged it there. Sir 
John approached the King and fell on his knees; the King 
made him rise, and ordered 1,000 francs to be paid him imme- 
diately: he also retained him in his household, with a pension 
of 200 livres a year, which he received as long as he lived. Sir 
John, after thanking the King and his lords, went up to his 
lady and kissed her; after which they went together to make 
their offerings in the Church of Notre Dame, and then re- 
turned home. 

About Candlemas in this year, 1387, King Borer of Arragon 
died, and was succeeded by his son John. At the time of the 
King’s death, the Archbishop of Bordeaux was at Barcelona, 
having been sent thither by the Duke of Lancaster, to negoti- 
ate the payment of certain sums of money which he claimed 
as due to him under authority of the letters which he brought 
from the King of England. The archbishop, however, as it 
seemed to the council, remonstrated so strongly that he was 
ordered to prison. When news of this was brought to Bor- 
deaux, the seneschal said, ‘‘I am not surprised that the arch- 
bishop is imprisoned; he is too hot-headed. It would have 
been much better if I had gone thither.” He then sent in- 
formation of what had happened to the Duke of Lancaster, 
who was exceedingly angry with the King of Arragon, for hav- 
ing presumed to imprison the archbishop when engaged about 
his business; and wrote orders for the garrison of Lourdes 
instantly to invade Arragon and attack Barcelona, where the 
archbishop was confined, which was accordingly done, and 
the archbishop was set at liberty; however, many places in 
Arragon suffered much in consequence of the treatment which 
he had received. 

In such a great and noble history as this, of which I, Sir 

b The King of Arragon was bound he bound himself to pay a certain sum 
to serve the Prince of Wales (as Lord of money: ten years of arrears were 
of Aquitaine) with 500 spears against now due, and this was the money 
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John Froissart, am the author and continuator until this pres- 
ent moment, through the grace of God, and that perseverance 
with which he has endowed me, as well as length of years, 
which has enabled me to witness abundance of things that 
have passed, it is not right that I forget anything. During 
the wars of Brittany, the two sons of Charles de Blois (who 
for a long time styled himself Duke of Brittany, in right of his 
lady, Jane of Brittany, who was descended in a direct line 
from the dukes of Brittany) were sent to England as hostages 
for their father. You have before seene how King Edward 
of England, to strengthen himself in his war with France, 
had formed an alliance with the Earl of Montfort, whom he 
assisted with advice and forces to the utmost of his ability, 
insomuch that the earl became Duke of Brittany. The Lord 
Charles was defeated@ and carried prisoner to England, where, 
after a time, by the intercession of that good lady, the noble 
Queen Philippa, he was ransomed, and his two sons were 
given as hostages for the payment of 200,000 nobles. The 
Lord Charles, in the prosecution of his war in Brittany, had 
so much to pay his soldiers, and support his rank and state, 
that he never could redeem his sons during his lifetime; and 
at his death, when the King of France renewed his alliance 
with the Earl of Montfort, on condition that he would pay 
him homage for the duchy of Brittany, it was stipulated that 
he should assist in the deliverance of these two children of 
Lord Charles de Blois. In this, however, he never stirred, 
for he considered that, if they should return, they might pos- 
sibly cause him some trouble; and they remained so long 
prisoners in England, that the younger brother, Guy, died, 
and John had now been thirty-five years in the power of his 
enemies, when he gained his liberty by means of Sir Oliver 
de Clisson, who entered into an arrangement with the Earl 
of Oxford to pay for his ransom six score thousand francs, 
to be made in two payments of 60,000 each, provided he could 
prevail upon the King to part from him. Sir Oliver was 
anxious for his liberation, as he wished to unite him in mar- 
riage with his own daughter, and had made an arrangement 
with him to that effect before he began the negotiation. 
When the Duke of Brittany learned that John of Brittany 


c Chap. ii. d At the battle of Roche-derrien, in the year 1347. 
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had obtained his liberty, he conceived greater hatred than 
ever against Sir Oliver de Clisson, and said, “ Does Sir Oliver, 
indeed, think to thrust me out of my duchy ?—he shows some 
signs of it, by ransoming this John of Brittany, and marrying 
him to his daughter. Such things are very displeasing to me, 
and I shall tell him so some day when he little thinks it.” 
This, in truth, he did; for, before the end of the year, as you 
will hear in the course of this history, he spoke to him very 
sharply upon the subject. But it is time that we say some- 
thing respecting the affairs of Castille and Portugal, and an 
expedition which the English made against Sluys. 

You have heard how the grand armament of the King of 
France was broken up; well, on the return of theylords to 
France, it was considered who should be sent to the aid of 
King John of Castille against the King of Portugal and the 
Duke of Lancaster. None could be sent thither without great 
expense, on account of the distance; and there was no money 
in the exchequer, or in the hands of the receivers: the immense 
sums which had been raised from the people having been all 
dissipated. Recourse was, therefore, had to a taxe that should 
be instantly levied, and published as being for the assistance 
of the King of Castille, and the expulsion of the English fromr 
that country. The gallant Duke of Bourbon was chosen 
commander-in-chief of the forces, and he was to be accom- 
panied by Sir William de Lignac and Sir Walter de Passac. 
Knights and squires were summoned throughout France to 
go on this expedition, and all the passes to Castille, as well 
through Arragon as through Navarre, were thrown open. 

While these preparations were being made in France, the 
English fleet, under command of the Earl of Arundel, was 
at sea between the coasts of England and Flanders. With the 
earl were also the earls of Devonshire and Nottingham, and 
the Bishop of Norwich, with 500 men-at-arms, and 1,000 arch- 
ers, and they were cruising about in search of their enemies. 


e The summary manner in which this 
tax was collected shows to how sadly 
oppressed a condition the people of 
France at this time were reduced. 
Commissioners came to the different 
cities and towns and made the de- 
mand. “Sirs, this city, or.town, is 
taxed at such a sum, which must be 
paid instantly.” ‘ Very well,” might 
be the reply of the inhabitants; “* it 


shall be collected, and the amount sent 
to Paris.” ‘‘ That will not do,” said 
the commissioners; ‘“‘ we cannot wait 
so long, and must act more expedi- 
tiously."”, Upon which, in the King’s 
name, some ten or twelve of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants were seized and sent 
to prison, unless they found the | 
money. 
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They were much disappointed that the Flemish fleet had es- 
caped into La Rochelle, and that the constable of France 
passed Calais from Treguier to Sluys, without their having 
fallen in with them: so they anchored in the Margate roads, 
at the mouth of the Thames, to wait for the return of the 
Flemings, who were not long before they came in sight. A 
combat was now unavoidable; and preparations for it were 
made on both sides. The Flemings had of cross-bows and 
other armed men, upward of 700, under command of a noble 
and valiant knight of Flanders, Sir John de Bucq, who was 
admiral of the Flemish seas for the Duke of Burgundy, and 
who had already done much mischief to the English. Sir 
John, having ably drawn up his vessels, said to their crews: 
“My fair sirs, do not be alarmed; we are enough to combat 
the English should the wind be in our favor; but remember 
to make a running fight of it, and bear off for Sluys: if we 
can draw them on the Flemish coast, we shall have the best 
of the day.’”’ Some were comforted by these words, others 
not; but they continued their preparations for battle, and the 
gunners made ready their bows and cannons. The two fleets 
now approached each other. The English had some light 
galleys with archers on board, who began the combat; but 
their arrows were lost; for the Flemings sheltered themselves 
in their vessels, and were unhurt, while they sailed on before 
the wind; also, some of the cross-bows, when out of arrow- 
shot, let fly bolts which wounded many. 

The large ships, under Lord Arundel, the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and others, now advanced, and ran in among the Flem- 
ings, but they could gain no advantage. John de Bucq and 
his company were,well armed, and had cannons on board 
which shot balls of such weight that great mischief was done, 
During the engagement, the Flemings made as much sail as 
they could for Flanders; the battle was long and obstinate, 
for it lasted three or four hours, and many vessels were sunk 
by the large sharply pointed bolts of iron which were cast 
down from the tops, and drove holes through them. When 
night came on they separated; but on the return of the tide, 
they set their sails and renewed the combat. The English 
now got the better of the Flemings, and drove them to Cad- 
sand, where the defeat was completed. 
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The inhabitants of Sluys were terrified when they heard that 
their fleet from La Rochelle had been conquered by the Eng- 
lish, and they expected every moment that they should be at- 
tacked. Had the English suspected the state of things at 
Sluys, or had they followed the advice of Peter du Bois, who 
was on board their fleet, and who strongly recommended them 
to make for Sluys, they might have been lords of that town 
and castle. They thought, however, that they had done suff- 
cient, and therefore did not disembark, contenting themselves 
with attempts to burn the vessels that were in the harbor; and 
having done much damage to them, returned to England, 
taking with them Sir John de Bucq as a prisoner, who re- 
mained in London till he died, for the English would never lis- 
ten to any ransom being given for him. 

When the King of Portugal learned for certain that the 
King of France and his nobles had given up the intended ex- 
pedition into England, he summoned his council, and said, 
“My fair sirs, you know that the Duke and Duchess of Lan- 
caster are in Galicia; you also know of the great affection sub- 
sisting between us, and that we have had several conferences ; 
in one of which it has been proposed by our councils that I 
should take the Lady Philippa to wife. In this business’ I 
mean to persevere, and to make an honorable demand of her; 
for I will have her for my queen.” “Sir,” replied they to 
whom he addressed himself, “ you are in the right,—for this 
you have solemnly promised and sworn. Now, whom shall 
we send to conduct the lady hither?” For this purpose, the 
Archbishop of Braganza and Sir Joao Rodriguez de Sa were 
chosen, who found the Duke of Lancaster actively engaged in 
storming different places; though he immediately stayed his 
proceedings, and collected all his council at St. Jago to re- 
ceive them. 

The archbishop, with the knights and lords in his company, 
having waited on the duke and duchess, declared the motive 
of their embassy, which the duke heard with pleasure; for he 
was rejoiced at the exaltation of his daughter; and, of course, 
this connection with Portugal was very opportune, if he per- 
severed in his intention of conquering Castille. The arch- 
bishop explained that, by power of the King’s procuration, he 
was authorized to espouse personally the Lady Philippa of 
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Lancaster, in the name of Don John, King of Portugal. Dur- 
ing the residence of these ambassadors at St. Jago the cere- 
mony was performed. This being done, on the morrow the 
lady and her attendants were ready to depart ; and having bid- 
den adieu to her father and mother, she mounted her palfrey, 
as did also her damsels, and her natural sister, the wife of the 
marshal, who accompanied her to Portugal. Sir John Hol- 
land, Sir Thomas Percy, and Sir John d’Ambreticourt were 
ordered to escort her with 100 spears and 200 archers. They 
followed the road to Oporto, and when near that city were 
met by the King and his court, with all the prelates at that 
time in Oporto. Thus was the Lady Philippa conducted to 
the King‘s palace, where she dismounted. The King took 
her by the hand and kissed her, performing the same ceremony 
to all the ladies who accompanied her; he then led her to her 
apartment. The English lords and their men lodged in the 
town, and on Tuesday morning? the King of Portugal and all 
his attendants were dressed by eight o’clock, and mounting 
their horses at the palace gate, rode to the cathedral church 
of St. Mary’s, where they waited for the Queen, who followed 
shortly after, attended by her damsels. Although the ambas- 
sadors had before espoused her in the King’s name, the cere- 
mony was again performed; which done, they all returned to 
the palace, where were great and solemn feastings. In the 
afternoon there were tilts and tournaments before the King 
and Queen; and in the evening prizes were distributed. Sir 
John Holland gained the one destined for strangers. The day 
and night thus passed jovially in various amusements. On the 
morrow the feastings and joustings were renewed, and the 
night was spent as before in carollings, dancing, and other 
sports ; indeed, while the English stayed at Oporto, there were 
tournaments every day. 

--On the return of the English lords, the Duke and Duchess 
of Lancaster made great inquiries, and were told all that had 
passed, that the King saluted them, and that the Queen rec- 
ommended herself to their loves. Sir John Holland and Sir 
Thomas Percy added: “ My lord, the last words the King said 
to us were, that you might take the field whenever you pleased, 
of eves ae) Blip ee King of Portugal was twenty-nine years 
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for that he would join you and enter Castille.” ‘“ That is good 
news, indeed,” replied the duke. 

About fifteen days after this, the duke gave orders to pre- 
pare for conquering the remaining towns in Galicia, for there 
were several of which he was not yet master. It was settled 
by the council that, when the duke should depart from St. 
Jago, the duchess and her daughter, Catherine, should visit 
the King and Queen of Portugal at Oporto. When the Duke 
of Lancaster marched from St. Jago, he left there, in garrison, 
an English knight, by name Sir Lewis Clifford, with 30 spears 
and roo archers, and took the road to Entenga, the inhabitants 
of which place obtained permission from him to send to the 
King of Castille for succor; but after waiting soma time, and 
receiving no answer, they surrendered, and agreed to admit 
the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster into the town as sover- 
eigns. 

But, though the King of Castille withheld assistance from 
the town of Entenga, he was nevertheless actively preparing 
against the Duke of Lancaster’s invasion. Men-at-arms from 
France and other places were assembling on the Toulousain, 
Narbonnois, and Carcassone; where, as they arrived, they 
quartered themselves in the richest parts, and many never paid 
anything for what they took. 

Now the Count de Foix, at Orthes, heard that the French 
men-at-arms were advancing near his country, with the in- 
tent of marching through it, on their way to Castille ; and those 
who told him added, “ The mischief is, my lord, that they pay 
for nothing they take, and the people fly before them as if 
they were English. They cross the Garonne at Toulouse, and 
enter Bigorre, whence they will soon be in your territory ; and 
if they do there what they have done on their march hitherto, 
they will greatly injure your domains of Béarn.” The Count de 
Foix was not long in forming his resolution. “TI will,” he 
said, “that all my castles, as well in Foix as in Béarn, be well 
garrisoned ; and that all the country be put on its guard, as if 
an immediate battle were to take place, for I do not intend to 
suffer from these wars in Castille. This order I give to you 
Sir William and Sir Peter de Béarn to see obeyed.” These 
two knights lost no time in carrying into effect the count’s or- 
ders ; and in a very few days there was not a town or castle in 
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Foix or Béarn unprovided with men-at-arms, which the count 
said, ‘‘ were sufficient to oppose double their number: ” in all, 
they amounted to 20,000 picked men. 

The French commanders, Sir William de Lignac and Sir 
Walter de Passac, having been informed of the measures 
adopted by the count, were much astonished, and thought it 
best to have an interview with him upon the subject. The 
count’ most courteously gave them a hearing, and explained 
the motives of his own conduct; stating, “that he had no ob- 
jection to allow the French troops to pass in a quiet manner 
through his territories, but they must pay for whatever they 
take. Moreover,” he said, addressing himself to the French 
commanders, “ I advise you not to be too hasty in reeommend- 
ing a battle with the Duke of Lancaster and the King of Portu- 
gal, nor with the English and Portuguese, without evident ad- 
vantage; for they are a hungry race: and these English, for 
two reasons, are eager to fight. They have not gained any- 
thing for some time, and are consequently rather poor; they 
therefore wish to hazard an engagement, in hopes of gain: and 
another reason is, that the Duke of Lancaster sees clearly he 
can never succeed in winning the crown of Castille, which he 
claims in right of his wife, but by a battle: and if the day should 
be his, and the King defeated, the whole of Castille would sur- 
render to him.” The French lords thanked the count for his 
excellent advice, and then returned to their own lodgings ; the 
next day they set forward for Castille. 

We have said before, that the Duchess of Lancaster and 
her daughter, the Lady Catherine, went to visit the King and 
Queen of Portugal at Oporto. Now it happened while they 
were there, and while the duke was at Entenca, which place 
had just surrendered to him, that a herald came from Valla- 
dolid to this latter place, demanding where Sir John Holland 
‘was lodged. On being introduced to Sir John, he presented 
to him a letter, on bended knee, saying, “I am a herald-at- 
arms, whom Sir Reginald de Roye sends hither; he salutes 
you by me, and you will be pleased to read this letter.” Sir 
John, on opening the letter, found that Sir Reginald entreated 
him, for the love of his mistress, that he would deliver him 
from his vow, by tilting with him three courses with the lance, 
three attacks with the sword, three with the battle-axe, and 
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three with the dagger; that if he chose to come to Valladolid, 
he had provided him with an escort of sixty spears; but if it 
were more agreeable to him to remain in Entenga, he desired 
he would obtain passports for himself and thirty companions. 
When Sir John had perused the letter, he smiled, and said to 
the herald, ‘‘ Friend, thou art welcome; thou hast brought 
what pleases me much, and I accept the challenge: in the 
course of to-morrow thou shalt have my answer, whether the 
tiltings are to be in Galicia or Castille.” Sir John, upon say- 
ing this went immediately to the duke, and showed him the 
letter. ‘‘ Well,” said the duke, “and have you accepted the 
challenge?” “ Yes, by my faith, I have, and why not? I love 
nothing better than fighting; and the knight a me to 
indulge him; consider, therefore, where you would choose the 
combat to take place?” The duke thought awhile, and said, 
“In this town: have the passport made out in what terms you 
please, and I will sign it.” The passport was soon made out, 
signed, and delivered to the herald, who took his leave and re- 
turned to Valladolid. 

News of this tournament was carried to Oporto, and the 
King of Portugal declared his intention of being present at 
it, with his Queen, and the ladies. ‘ Many thanks,” said the 
duchess, “ for I shall thus, on my return, be accompanied by 
the King and Queen.” Not long after this, the King of Portu- 
gal and his suite set out for Entenga, in grand array; and as 
they approached the town, they were met by the Duke of Lan- 
caster, and a numerous company. 

Three days after the arrival of the King of Portugal came 
Reginald de Roye, handsomely attended by knights and 
squires, to the amount of six score horse, all of whom were 
properly lodged; for the duke had given the strictest orders 
that they should be taken care of. On the morrow, Sir John 
Holland and Sir Reginald de Roye armed themselves, and 
rode into a spacious close in Entenga, well sanded, where 
the tilts were to be performed. Scaffolds were to be erected 
for the ladies, the kings, the duke, and the many English lords 
who came to witness this combat. The two knights entered 
the lists so well armed and equipped that nothing was wanting. 
Their spears, battle-axes, and swords were brought them; and 
each, being mounted on the best of horses, placed himself 
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about a bow-shot distant from the other, and at times pranced 
about on his horses; for they knew that every eye was upon 
him. 

All things were now arranged for the combat, which was to 
include everything except pushing it to extremity, though no 
one could foresee what mischief might happen, nor how it 
would end: for they were to tilt with pointed lances, then with 
swords, which were so sharp that a helmet could scarcely re- 
sist their strokes; and these were to be succeeded by battle- 
axes and daggers, each so well tempered that nothing could 
withstand them. It was indeed a perilous combat. Having 
braced their targets, and viewed each other through the visors 
of their helmets, they spurred their horses, spear in hand. 
Though they allowed their horses to gallop as they pleased, 
they advanced on as straight as a line, as if it had been drawn 
with a cord; and hit each other on their visors with such force 
that Sir Reginald’s lance was shivered into four pieces, which 
flew to a greater height than they could have been thrown. 
All present allowed this to have been gallantly done. Sir John 
Holland’s blow was not equally successful, and I will tell you 
why. Sir Reginald had but slightly laced on his helmet, so 
that it was held by one thong only, which broke at the blow, 
and the helmet flew over his head, leaving Sir Reginald bare- 
headed. Each passed the other, and Sir John bore his lance 
without halting. The spectators cried out, that it was a hand- 
some course. The knights returned to their stations, where 
Sir Reginald’s helmet was fitted on again, and another lance 
given to him. Sir John grasped his own, which was not in- 
jured. When ready, they set off at full gallop; for they held 
excellent horses under them, which they well knew how to 
manage; again they struck each other on the helmets, so that 
sparks of fire came from them, but chiefly from Sir John Hol- 

-land’s, who received a very severe blow, for this time the lance 
did not break ; neither did Sir John’s, but it hit the visor of his 
adversary, though without much effect, passing through and 
leaving it on the crupper of the horse, and Sir Reginald was 
once more bare-headed. “ Ah,” cried the English, “‘ he does 
not fight fair; why is his helmet not as well buckled on as Sir 
John Holland’s? tell him to put himself on an equal footing 
with his adversary.” “ Hold your tongues,” said the duke, 
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“let them alone: in arms, everyone takes what advantage he 
can. If there is any advantage in the fastening on the helmet, 
Sir John may do the same; but, for my part, were I in their 
situation, I would lace my helmet as tight as possible.’’ The 
English, on this, did not interfere further. The ladies de- 
clared that the combatants had nobly jousted; they were also 
very much praised by the King of Portugal. The third course 
now began: Sir John and Sir Reginald eyed each other to see 
if any advantage were to be gained, for their horses were so 
well trained that they could manage them as they pleased; 
and sticking spurs into them, they hit their helmets so sharply 
that their eyes struck fire, and the shafts of their lances were 
broken. Sir Reginald was again unhelmed, for he coyld never 
avoid this, and they passed each other without falling. All 
again declared that they had well tilted, though the English, 
with the exception of the Duke of Lancaster, greatly blamed 
Sir Reginald. 

After the courses of the lance, the combatants fought three 
rounds with swords, battle-axes, and daggers, without either of 
them being wounded. The French then carried off Sir Regi- 
nald to his lodgings, and the English did the same to Sir John 
Holland. m 

The Duke of Lancaster entertained all the French knights 
and squires at dinner. The duchess was seated beside him, 
and next to her, Sir Reginald de Roye. After dinner all en- 
tered the presence-chamber ; and the duchess taking Sir Regi- 
nald by the hand, led him thither. They were followed by 
other knights, who conversed on arms atid other subjects, 
until wine was brought. The duchess then approached the 
French knights, and asked them, “ how they could think of 
supporting the claims of a bastard to the crown of Castille. 
Myself and sister,” she said, “are the legal daughters of the 
late king, Don Pedro; and God, who is truth itself, knows 
that our claim to Castille is just.” The lady, when speaking of 
her father, Don Pedro, could not refrain from tears, for she 
doted on him. Sir Reginald bowed and replied, “ Madam, 
we know that what you have said is true; but our lord, the 
King of France, holds a different opinion, and as we are his 
subjects we must obey him.” The French after this took their — 
leave, and returned to Valladolid. The day after the tourna- 
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ment, the King of Portugal and the Duke of Lancaster had a 
long conference; when it was settled, the King with his forces 
should enter Castille, while the duke remained to finish the 
conquest of Galicia; after which they should unite their forces. 
All this time the succors of the King of Castille were assem- 
bling. Sir William de Lignac, and Sir Walter de Passac, hav- 
ing traversed the kingdom of Navarre, arrived at Burgos, 
where they met the King of Castille, who was much delighted 
at seeing them. Many councils were held, to consider 
whether they should march at once against the enemy, or carry 
on the war by excursions from the different garrisons, for the 
present, until the Duke of Bourbon should arrive. After much 
discussion, the latter plan was adopted; and the next day, be- 
fore noon, all the men-at-arms were sent off to the different 
garrisons with instructions how to act. Sir Oliver du Guesclin 
was nominated constable, having the largest number of men 
at command, and Sir William and Sir Walter remained near 
the King at Burgos, and attended him wherever he went. 

But we will leave thearmies of Castille and of the Duke of 
Lancaster for a short time, and return to them again when 
necessary, in order that we may speak of events that happened 
in France and England: many of which were strange enough, 
and dangerous to both kingdoms, but particularly displeasing 
to the King of England and his council. 

It has already been related at length, how the grand French 
expedition, which was preparing at Sluys to invade England, 
was broken up. Now, to show how much the French were 
in earnest, and that it might not be said that they had given 
up their plan through cowardice, it was ordered that the con- 
stable should sail to England in the month of May, when the 
weather was fine and the sea calm. His force was to consist 
of 4,000 men-at-arms, and 2,000 cross-bows, who were to as- 
semble at Treguier,g on the sea-coast of Brittany, opposite to 
Cornwall. Another large fleet to invade England was like- 
wise prepared at Harfleur, by the Lord de Coucy, the Lord de 
St. Pol, and the admiral of France, who were to go on board of 
it with 2,000 spears. 

England at this period was in great danger—greater even 
than when the peasantry under Jack Straw rose in rebellion 


g Ten leagues north-west of St. Brieux, and twenty-three north-east of Brest. 
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and marched to London; and I will tell you the cause. The 
nobles and gentlemen were at that time unanimous in their 
support of the King; now there were many serious differences 
between them. The King quarrelled with his uncles of York 
and Gloucester, and they were equally displeased with him; 
caused, it is said, by the intrigues of the Duke of Ireland,h 
the sole confidant of the King. The commonalty in many 
towns and cities had noticed these quarrels, and the wisest 
dreaded the consequences that might ensue; the giddy, how- 
ever, laughed at them, and said they were all owing to the 
King’s uncles, who were jealous because the crown was not 
on their heads; while others said, “The King is young, and 
puts his confidence in youngsters ; it would be to his advantage 
if he consulted his uncles more than that puppy tle Duke of 
Ireland, who is ignorant of everything, and never saw a bat- 
tle.” Thus was England divided, and great disasters seemed 
to be at hand, which were well known all over France, and 
caused that people to hasten their preparations for invading 
the country. The prelates of England were also quarrelling ;— 
the Archbishop of Canterbury with that of York. Moreover, 
as soon as the English heard that the camp at Sluys was 
broken up and the invasion given over, great murmuring be- 
came general among them. Those who wished for mischief 
said, “ What is now become of our grand enterprises, and our 
valiant captains? Would that our gallant Edward and his son 
were now alive! We used to invade France then, so that they 
were afraid to show themselves, or venture against us; and 
when they did they were defeated. What a glorious expedition 
that was when Edward landed in Normandy and marched 
through France, when he defeated the French at Cressy, and 
took Calais! Where are the knights and princes of England 
who can do such things now?s Did not the Prince of Wales 
make prisoner the King of France, and defeat his army at 
Poitiers with a comparatively small force? In those days we 
were feared wherever chivalry was esteemed ; now we must be 
silent, for our rulers know not how to make war except upon 


h Robert de_ Vere, Earl of Oxford, ed the appointment of the brother of 
was created first Marquis of Dublin one of them to the lieutenancy of 
in 1385, and then Duke of Ireland in Northumberland. 

1386. j “‘Laudator temporis acti.’”—Hor- 

t The quarrel between these prelates ace, Ars Poet. 1, 173. 
was of a political character, and respect- 
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our pockets. Only a child is reigning in France, and yet he 
gives us more alarm than any of his predecessors. What has 
become of the immense sums of money that have been raised 
of late? We must know how the country is governed, and who 
are the King’s advisers.” 

Such conversations as these began to be very common, not 
only among knights and squires, but with the townsmen; 
those who had been summoned to the defence of the kingdom 
in anticipation of the French invasion, now demanded their 
pay ;a Parliament was, therefore, assembled in London to con- 
sider the making of a general tax throughout the country to 
answer these demands. The Parliament adjourned from Lon- 
don to Westminster, where those summoned attended, and 
many others came to hear the news. The King and his two 
uncles of York and Gloucester were present; the Parliament 
was harangued on the subject of the finances, and assured 
that there was not in the royal treasury more than sufficient 
to support, even with economy, the usual expenses of the King. 
The council said that if they were desirous of paying the great 
sums the defence of the kingdom had cost, there was no other 
means than laying a general tax on the country. Those from 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, the bishoprics of Norwich, 
Warwick, the counties of Devonshire, Hampshire, and Wilt- 
shire, readily assented, because they knew better what had 
been done, and were more alarmed than those at a greater dis- 
tance in Wales, Bristol, and Cornwall, who said that they had 
never seen any enemy come into this country, and why should 
they be thus heavily taxed? “ Yes, yes,” exclaimed others, 
“let them be called who have had the management of the pub- 
lic funds ; for if they were forced to give a true account of the 
sums raised in England, there would be more than money 
enough to pay all expenses, and poor people might remain in 
quiet.” The King’s uncles were much pleased when these 
speeches were told them, for those who managed the money 
affairs of the kingdom were unfriendly to their interest, and 
opposed their obtaining any favor from the court. By degrees 
this discontent was so much increased that the ministers 
thought it prudent to withdraw the tax, and give out that noth- 
ing should be done in the matter until Michaelmas. 

When the Parliament broke up the King was advised to re- 
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tire into Wales for a time, and as it afterward turned out, it 
was fortunate for him that he did so: but I must now tell you 
what became of the expedition under Sir Oliver de Clisson. 
When the delightful month of May had arrived, in the year of 
our Lord 1387, while the Duke of Lancaster was making con- 
quests in Galicia, and, in conjunction with the King of Portu- 
gal, overrunning Castille without opposition, 6,000 men-at- 
arms, 2,000 cross-bows, and 6,000 lusty varlets under command 
of the constable of France, the Count de St. Pol, the Lord de 
Coucy, and the admiral of France, intended to land at Dover 
and Orwell; they were the flower of chivalry, and it was or- 
dered that no one was to embark unless provided with suitable 
armor, and provision for three months. All things yere now 
in such a state of forwardness, that no one could have imagined 
that the expedition would not take place. This, however, was 
not owing to the captains, but to a most extraordinary event 
which happened in Brittany. If I were merely to say that 
such and such things happened at such times, without enter- 
ing fully into the matter, which was grandly horrible and dis- 
astrous, it would be a chronicle, but no history. I might, to 
be sure, pass the matter by, if I so chose; however, I will not 
do so, but relate the facts fully, if God grant me life, leisure, 
and ability. 

You have before seen, in different parts of this history, how 
Sir John de Montfort, called Duke of Brittany, always sup- 
ported the English against France to the utmost of his power. 
He had, indeed, much reason to attach himself to them, for 
they had made war for him, and he owed all to their assistance. 
You know, also, that the Duke of Brittany had little or no 
power over the greater part of his nobles and principal towns; 
that, more especially Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, as long as he 
lived, Sir Oliver de Clisson, the lords de Beaumanoir, de Laval, 
and de Rochefort, refused him obedience ; and, whichever way 
these lords incline, the whole duchy follows their example. 
They were willing to support the duke against any power but 
France, and I must say, that the Bretons have ever gallantly 
defended the French cause. And let it not be thought, that I 
have been corrupted by the favor of Count Guy de Blois (who 
induced me to undertake this history, and has paid me for it | 
to my satisfaction), because he was nephew to the rightful 
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Duke of Brittany: it is not so, for I will speak the truth, and go 
straight forward without coloring one side more than another ; 
and the gallant prince who patronized this history never wished 
me to act otherwise. But, to return to my subject. 

You know that the Duke of Brittany, when he found that he 
could not manage his subjects, left Brittany for England; and, 
after staying there some time, went to Flanders,* when his 
country invited him to return. 

Some of the towns, however, continued their rebellion, es- 
pecially Nantes: but all the barons, knights, and prelates sub- 
mitted to him, except those I have mentioned. And, in order 
to put these under his obedience, and for the purpose of giving 
alarm to the King of France and his council, who were de- 
sirous of laying taxes on Brittany, he sent to England for as- 
sistance, assuring the council, that if the King or one of his 
uncles would come to Brittany in sufficient force, the whole 
country would be ready to receive him. 

King Richard and his council accordingly ordered thither 
the Earl of Buckingham; who, with a large army, landed at 
Calais and marched through France without much opposition. 
When they came to Brittany, however, they found everything 
contrary to what had been promised. The duke, by means of 
his advisers, had entered into treaty with the young King of 
France, and was, in consequence, forced to break all the en- 
gagements which he had made with the English. 

The English lodged in Vannes, and after suffering the 
greatest distress, poverty, privation, and disappointment, re- 
turned to their own country, where they laid such heavy com- 
plaints against the Duke of Brittany to the King and his coun- 
cil, that it was resolved by them to give John of Brittany his 
liberty, and to urge war against the duke. As this arrange- 
ment involved the necessity of John’s declaring himself inimical 
to. France, he peremptorily refused to comply with it, and the 
matter was consequently dropped. 

The Duke of Brittany, however, continued to be out of fa- 
vor; neither the King of England nor his uncles wrote to him 
such friendly letters as they were used to do before the Earl of 
Buckingham’s expedition; and his alarm was much increased 


k The Duke of Brittany stayed about a year and a half in Flanders, with his 
cousin-german, Count Lewis. 
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by the report, that John of Brittany was returned, and that the 
English had given him his liberty, in revenge for his late con- 
duct. The duke upon this determined, by one bold stroke, to 
recover the favor of England; and to do it so opportunely that 
the English should thank him for it. 

He well knew there was not a man upon earth whom the 
English hated and dreaded more than Sir Oliver de Clisson; 
for, in truth, his thoughts were daily and nightly employed on 
the means of injuring England. The duke, therefore, to please 
the English, and to show that he had not much dependence 
on, nor love for, the French, resolved to prevent the intended 
invasion of England from taking effect: not, indeed, by for- 
bidding his subjects to join in their attack, for this would too 
clearly have discovered the side to which he leaned; he went 
to work more secretly, and resolved that the best plan would 
be to arrest the constable and put him to death. 

He was not afraid of the constable’s family, for it was not 
powerful enough to make war upon him, as he had but two 
daughters, one married to John of Brittany, and the other to 
the Viscount de Rohan. In order to accomplish his plan, he 
appointed a Parliament to be held at Vannes, and sent very 
pressing letters to his barons and knights, entreating them to 
be present ; in particular he was very urgent with the consta- 
ble of France; who, as the duke was his acknowledged lord, 
did not think of excusing himself, but came to Vannes. The 
assembly was numerous and lasted for some time. Many 
things were discussed, though the intended invasion of Eng- 
land was never touched upon; for the duke pretended to know 
nothing about it. At the time of this Parliament the duke 
gave a grand dinner to all the barons of Brittany, at the Castle 
de la Motte, and the constable of France, who was present, 
invited all who had dined with the duke to dine with him on the 
morrow. When the duke entered the hotel of the constable, 
and was announced, all rose up and received him in a most re- 
spectful manner; he also behaved among them in a most 
friendly way, and showed them stronger marks of affection 
than he had ever done. 

You must know, that in these days the Duke of Brittany 
was building a very handsome castle near Vannes, called the 
castle of Ermine, which was almost completed; and being 
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eager to catch the constable, he said to him and some few 
others, “ My dear sir, I entreat, that before you quit this part 
you will pay a visit to my castle of Ermine.” All present ac- 
cepted the invitation, and when the time came the constable 
and the lords de Laval and Beaumanoir accompanied the duke 
to the castle. The duke himself was very attentive, and led 
the constable by the hand from chamber to chamber, and even 
into the cellars. When he had conducted his guests over all 
other parts, he led them to the keep, and stopping at the en- 
trance, he said, ‘‘ Sir Oliver, there is not a man on this side 
the water who understands masonry like you; do, therefore, I 
beg you, examine these walls.”” The constable, not suspecting 
any harm, readily assented, and desired the duke to go first. 
“No,” said the duke, “ go by yourself, while I talk a little here 
with the Lord de Laval.” The constable, upon this, entered 
the tower, and ascended the staircase. When he had passed the 
first floor, some armed men who had been placed there in am- 
bush, and well instructed for the purpose, shut the door below, 
and advancing upon shim, dragged him into an apartment, 
and loaded him with three pairs of fetters. As they were put- 
ting the fetters on, they said, “ My lord, forgive what we are 
doing, for it is the Duke of Brittany who has ordered it.’”’! 
If Sir Oliver was alarmed, it is not to be wondered at; but he 
ought not to have been surprised at what happened, because 
of the quarrel he had had with the duke. 

Now, the Lord de Laval, who was at the entrance of the 
tower, and heard the door shut with violence, was fearful of 
some plot against his brother-in-law, and on turning to the 
duke, who looked as pale as death, he was quite certain some- 
thing was wrong. “ For God’s sake, what are you doing?” 
he said. ‘“ Would you use violence against the constable? ” 
“Lord de Laval,” said the duke, “ mount your horse, for you 
may depart when you please.” “I know well enough what I - 
am about, my lord,” replied de Laval; “I will never depart 
without my brother-in-law, the constable.”’ At these words, 
the Lord de Beaumanoir came up and asked where the con- 
stable was. Now the duke greatly hated Beaumanoir, and ad- 

1 These excuses were afterward of who had the humanity to give him his 
no avail, for the constable punished cloak to preserve him from the damp- 


them according to their deserts. He ness of the place.—‘‘ Hist. de Bre- 
pardoned only a squire named Bernard, tagne.”’ 
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vancing to him with drawn dagger, he said, “ Dost thou wish 
to be like thy master?” “I believe,” replied Beaumanoir, 
“my master cannot be in a good plight.” “I ask thee,” said 
the duke, ‘‘ if thou wouldst wish to be like him?” “ Yes, my 
lord,” replied de Beaumanoir. The duke, upon this, taking 
his dagger by the point, said, ‘‘ Well, then, Beaumanoir, since 
thou wouldst be like him, thou must thrust out one of 
thine eyes.’ The Lord de Beaumanoir, seeing from the 
duke’s countenance that things were taking a bad turn, cast 
himself on his knees, and said, “ My lord, I have that opinion 
of your honor, that if it pleased God, you will never act other- 
wise than right. We are at your mercy, but do not, I entreat 
you, disgrace yourself by executing any wild scheme of which 
you may hereafter have to repent.” “Go! go!” replied the 
duke, ‘‘ you shall have neither better nor worse than he has.” 
He was then arrested by those who had previously received 
their orders, dragged into a room, and fettered with three pairs 
of irons. 

News was soon spread throughout the town that the con- 
stable and the Lord de Beaumanoir had been arrested and con- 
fined; and it surprised many that the Lord de Laval had not 
been confined with them. For this treachery the duke was‘ex- 
ceedingly blamed by all knights and squires, who said, “ that 
no prince had ever dishonored himself so much as the Duke 
of Brittany.” It will readily be believed that the constable 
was not at his ease when he found himself so entrapped, as we 
have mentioned, and guarded by thirty men. Had it not been 
for the Lord de Laval, there is little doubt that he would have 
been murdered that night. Indeed, in his own mind, he con- 
sidered himself as a dead man, for he had not the most distant 
thought of any assistance coming to him. He had his fetters 
taken off thrice, and was stretched upon the floor, for at one 
time the duke would have him beheaded, and at another 
drowned; and one or other of these deaths he would certainly 
have suffered if it had not been for the Lord de Laval, who, 
when he heard the duke’s orders given for the constable’s 
death, flung himself on his knees and entreated him to think 
better of the matter. ‘‘ Lord de Laval,” said the duke, “ let 


ry m The constable at this time had but one eye; he lost one at the battle of 
uray. 
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me act as I please. Clisson has so frequently angered me that 
he must now suffer for it. I am resolved he shall die.” “ My 
lord,” replied Laval, “hear reason. If you put the Lord de 
Clisson to death you will forever disgrace yourself, and there 
will not be a knight, squire, or honest man in all Brittany who 
will not mortally hate you, and do all he can to drive you from 
your duchy.” The Lord de Laval continued thus to address 
the duke, nor would he quit his presence even for one moment. 
After a considerable interview, the duke, being somewhat 
calmed, said, “ De Laval, you have been of the greatest ser- 
vice to your brother-in-law: if it had not been for you he 
should not have been alive to-morrow morning, but your elo- 
quence has saved him. Go and ask him if he is willing to pay 
down 100,000 francs (for I must have the money down), and 
surrender to me three castles” and one town. When he shall 
have paid his ransom, I will give him his liberty.” “ My lord,” 
replied the Lord de Laval, “I return you a thousand thanks; 
the money shall be paid, and the town and castles given up 
before de Clisson leaves this place.” Immediately the gate of 
the tower was opened by the duke’s orders, and de Laval, 
mounting the staircase, came where the constable was confined, 
whose heart revived when he saw de Laval. “ Unfetter my 
brother Clisson,” said de Laval to the guards; and then ad- 
dressing himself to the constable he said, “ Dear brother, will 
you consent to what I have done?” “ Yes,” replied Clisson. 
At these words the irons were removed, and de Laval taking 
Clisson aside said to him, “I have with much difficulty saved 
your life, but it is on condition that before you leave this place 
you pay down 100,000 francs, and surrender to the duke three 
castles and one tawn.” “I agree,” replied the constable; 
“ but I believe, my fair brother de Laval, you must go to Clis- 
son and elsewhere, and collect this money for me.” “No, 
no,” replied de Laval, “I will never quit this castle unless I 
have you with me. I too well know the duke’s disposition: he 
may repent of his bargain when I am gone.” “Whom can we 
send, then?” asked the constable. “ The Lord de Beaumanoir 
nm The three castles were, Chateau and the following towns and castles, 
Broc, Chateau Josselin, and Lamballe, some of them belonging to the con- 
ma aa ratiies "ee is © Spelt fe ty a ae 
rice states that the duke’s demand Biein, Guingamb, La Rochederrien, 


was more exorbitant than this,—that Chastellaudren, Clisson, and Chateau- 
he insisted upon having 100,000 francs, gui. 
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cannot go, for he is a prisoner like yourself.” ‘‘ Well,” re- 
plied the constable, “go and make what arrangement you 
think best.” 

The Lord de Laval lost no time in making his way to the 
duke’s chamber, who was about going to bed, as he had not 
slept the whole night. He hastily informed him that Sir Oliver 
de Clisson accepted the terms of the ransom, and that all that 
was required was that the Lord de Beaumanoir should be set 
at liberty, in order that he might collect the money. “ Well,” 
replied the duke, “let his irons be taken off; but mind, I shall 
look to you for the performance of the treaty. When I have 
slept awhile return to me, and we will talk more on the sub- 
ject.” De Laval then quitted the duke’s chamber, and, ac- 
companied by two knights, went to the place wheresthe Lord 
de Beaumanoir was confined, and in hourly expectation of 
being put to death. On seeing de Laval, his spirits were 
raised, and still more when he said, “ Rejoice, Lord de Beauma- 
noir, your liberty is gained.” His fetters were forthwith taken 
off, and he was conducted to an apartment where the constable 
joined them. Wine and provisions were then brought, and 
the whole household were much pleased when they heard that 
the prisoners were to have their liberty. From the time the 
drawbridge of the castle had been raised, and the gates 
shut, no person whatever had been allowed to go in or out. 
This greatly alarmed those squires and varlets who were in 
waiting outside the castle, and various reports were spread 
abroad. 

The whole duchy of Brittany began to bewail the treatment 
of the constable, and knew not how to act. The knights and 
squires of the fleet said, “ Why do we stay here? Why do we 
not go and arrest the duke in his castle of Ermine, and either 
rescue the constable, or if the duke has already put him to death, 
confine the duke?” Such was the conversation that passed, 
and yet no one stirred. Within two days the King of France 
and his urcles, to their great astonishment, heard what had 
happened to the constable. But I must return to the Duke of 
Brittany. After he had slept awhile he dressed himself, and 
sent for the Lord de Laval, with whom he had a long conver- 
sation. A treaty was written out, as the duke dictated it, to 
bind the constable to the complete surrender of the places re-. 
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quired, and to settle them on the duke and his heirs without 
appeal. 

The Lord de Beaumanoir was despatched to collect the ran- 
som. He left the castle accompanied by some of the duke’s 
people, and by this means Vannes, and the country generally, 
which was beginning to be in motion, learned that the consta- 
ble was not in danger of his life since a ransom had been agreed 
to. The Lord de Beaumanoir was so active that within four 
days he: put the duke’s officers in possession of the three cas- 
tles and the town of Jugon, and very shortly after collected the 
amount of the ransom, which, on his return, he paid according 
to the duke’s pleasure. The constable was then given up, and 
instantly set out with the Lord de Laval from the castle. On 
gaining his liberty de Clissono did not remain long in Brittany, 
but, mounting a good courser, and attended solely by a page, 
made such haste as to arrive at Paris in two days, when he in- 
stantly waited on the King and his uncles at the Louvre, and ex- 
plained to them the whole business, lamenting that in conse- 
quence of it the expeditions from Treguier and Harfleur into 
England were broken up, and conclued by saying, “I, there- 
fore, resign into your hands the office of constable, for I will 
no longer hold what I cannot gain honor by.” ‘ Constable,” 
replied the King, “we have before heard of the great insult 
which you have suffered, but do not trouble yourself about the 
matter, you shall have ample justice done by us whatever may 
be the consequences.” 

The constable, after this, returned to his hotel, where many 
great lords of the Parliament came to visit and comfort him; 

o The conduct of the Duke of Brit- plied the duke, “this is a most pitiful 
tany is somewhat differently related by ood morrow. Would to God, Sir 
Morice the historian, from “whose nar- ohn, I had believed what you urged 
rative it appears that the constable had against it. I see that from hencefor- 
a still more narrow escape of death. ward all comfort is lost to me. Quit 


According to his account the duke my presence, and never again let me 
called to him Sir John de Bazvalen, see your face.’’ After the knight had 


and ordered him to put the constable 
to death at midnight as secretly as 
possible. Bazvalen represented the 
consequences which would ensue from 
such conduct, but the duke said he 
would have it done. During the night, 
however, he repented of his orders, 
and at daybreak, sending again for 
Bazvalen, he asked if his orders had 
been obeyed. On being answered in 
the affirmative, he cried out, “ How, is 
Clisson dead?” ‘Yes, my lord, he 
was drowned last night, and his body 
is buried in a garden.” ‘ Alas!” re- 
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allowed the duke to suffer for some 
time the pains of remorse, he returned 
and said, “‘My lord, as I know the 
cause of your misery I believe I can 
rovide a remedy, for there is a cure 
or all things.” ‘‘ Not for death,’’ re- 
plied the duke. Bazvalen then told 
him that, foreseeing the consequences, 
and the remorse he would feel if his 
orders, then given from passion, were 
obeyed, he had not executed his com- 
aie: and that the constable was 
alive. 
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among others, the Count de St. Pol, the Lord de Coucy, and 
the admiral of France, who advised him to go and amuse him- 
self for a time at his estate of Montléhery, promising him that 
he should be amply revenged on the Duke of Brittany ; and the 
constable having surrendered his office for a season agreed to 
follow their advice. 


CHAPTER XVII 


More Information Respecting the Expedition into Castille—The Duke 
of Gloucester and His Party Excite the People of England Against 
the King and His Council—The Duke of Ireland—Sir Simon Burley 
—Sir Robert Tresilian Sent to London to Watch Proceedings—His 
Capture and Death—Troubles in England Continue—The Duke of 
Lancaster’s Army Suffers Greatly from Want of Proper Food and 
from Disease—His Expedition Comes to an End—The Lord Bouci- 
caut Challenges Sir John d’Ambreticourt, but Does Not Appear to 
Answer His Engagement. 


HEN we left off speaking of the affairs of Castille, the 

tilt between Sir John Holland and Sir Reginald de 

Roye at Entencga was just concluded, and the King 

of Portugal had agreed. to take the field against the enemy in 

conjunction with the Duke of Lancaster. The first place which 

the duke’s army marched against was Orense, a strong city, 

and garrisoned by Bretons, who had undertaken its defence 

at their own risk. The siege was long, and gave the duke 

and his men a great deal of trouble. At last, however, the 

garrison, when completely worn out, agreed to capitulate on 
terms offered by the English. 

While the duke was before Orense, the King of Portugal 
had marched to Santarem and assaulted the castles of that 
place; but finding them too strong to be reduced, he burned 
the town, leaving not so much as a shed remaining, and then 
set out to join the Duke of Lancaster. The duke was much 
rejoiced at hearing that the King was coming; he had left 
Orense and was on his march to Noya, where le Barrois des 
Barres, Sir Reginald de Roye, and many other knights and 
squires were in garrison. When the army came within sight 
of Noya, the marshal said, “There is Noya. If Corunna be 
one of the keys of Galicia toward the sea, the castle of Noya 
is another toward Castille, and whoever wishes to be lord 
of Castille must be master of these two places. Let us march 
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thither. They tell me Barrois des Barres is one of the ablest 
captains of France; we may have some good skirmishing with 
the garrison at the end of the bridge.” The vanguard, con- 
sisting of 500 men-at-arms, immediately advanced to the castle, 
and the watch on seeing them sounded his horn so agreeably 
that it was quite a pleasure to hear him. Le Barrois and his © 
companions, about 100 men-at-arms, hearing that the English 
were near, armed themselves, and in good array advanced to 
the barriers, where they drew up under twelve pennons. 
When near the castle, Sir Thomas Moreaux, the marshal of 
the duke’s army, halted, and he and his companions gave their 
horses to the pages and servants, and marched in a compact 
body, each knight and squire with his spear in hisyhand tow- 
ard the barriers. Every six paces they halted to dress them- 
selves without opening their ranks. To say the truth, it was a 
beautiful sight. On coming to the barriers they were gallantly 
received; and, I believe, had the two parties been upon the 
plain, many more bold actions would have taken place than it 
was possible to find an opportunity for where they were, for 
the barriers being closely shut prevented them from touching 
each other. The whole day was passed in fighting, and at 
night the English retired to their quarters, about half a league 
from Noya. It was their intention to have remained there five 
or six days, and then to march to Vilalpando to look at the 
constable of Castille, and the French in garrison there; but 
as they had now been one month in the enemy’s country, and 
had conquered almost all Galicia, without hearing anything 
of the King of Castille or the French, they resolved to unite 
their forces with those of the King of Portugal, as they thought 
it could not now be long before they met the enemy. I must 
mention, that the same week in which news came to Paris of 
the imprisonment of the constable by the Duke of Brittany, 
there was intelligence from Germany, at which the King and 
his uncles were greatly displeased, that the Duke of Gueldres, 
son of the Duke of Juliers, had entered into an alliance with 
England to make war upon France, and had accepted a sub- 
sidy of 4,000 francs yearly. Now the duke, to show that he 
was in earnest, sent, during the time the news of the constable’s 
misfortune was fresh, to defy the King of France, sealed letters 
bitter and wrathful. Indeed, the manner in which the challenge 
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was sent was outrageous and rude, and not in the common 
style of defiance. This circumstance much annoyed the King 
of France and his council, as also did the conduct of the Duke 
of Brittany, by means of which the expedition into England 
had been broken up; and it was agreed that certain noblemen 
of the French court should go to the duke and demand from 
him the reason of the insult offered by him to the constable. 

I may perhaps be asked how I became acquainted with the 
events of this history so as to be enabled to speak so circum- 
stantially about them. I reply that I have, with great attention 
and diligence, sought, in divers kingdoms and countries, for 
the facts which have been or may hereafter be mentioned by 
me, for God has given me grace and opportunity to see and be 
acquainted with the greater part of the principal lords of France 
and England. It should be known, that in the year 1390 I had 
labored at this history more than thirty-seven years, and at 
that time I was fifty-seven years old. During my youth, I 
was five years attached to the Court of the King and Queen of 
England, and also kindly entertained in the household of King 
John of France, and King Charles, his son. The account which 
I have given of the arrest of the constable I learned principally 
from a knight of Brittany, by name Sir William d’Ancenis, 
who informed me also of the embassy to the Duke of Brittany, 
as follows: 

“The French ambassadors, on arriving at Nantes, inquired 
for the residence of the duke, and being informed that he was 
most likely at Vannes, they made their way to that town, and 
found the duke at a castle called La Motte. They immediately 
sought an interview, when the Bishop of Langres, who was 
one of the ambassadors, acted as spokesman. ‘Lord duke,’ 
he said, ‘we are sent hither by the King our sovereign, and 
by my lords, his uncles, the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, to 
say that we are wondrously surprised that you have prevented 
the invasion of England from taking place, and have seized 
upon and ransomed the constable of France for such an im- 
mense sum, beside taking three of his castles in Brittany, and 
the town of Jugon.a We are, therefore, charged to order you 


aJugon must have been a place of considerable consequence, if we may 


i} 
believe the old proverb, 
se Qui a Bretagne sans Jugon, 
un chappe sans chaperon.” 
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to restore to Sir Oliver de Clisson, constable of France, those 
parts of his inheritance which you now withhold from him, 
and also the sum of money you have received. The King and 
his council likewise summon you to appear at Paris, or wher- 
ever else they may direct, to excuse yourself for what you have 
done.’ 

“The duke, on hearing the bishop, was very thoughtful, 
and not without reason, for the words were so clear that they 
required no explanation. After some silence, he said, ‘ What 
you have said, sir, demands consideration; and in order that I 
may give you such an answer as shall please you, I must take 
the advice of my council upon the subject.’ ‘ We arg satisfied,’ 
replied the ambassadors, and then took their leave. The next 
day the ambassadors, by invitation, dined at the castle. The 
Bishop of Langres, in respect to his prelacy, was seated above 
all the company. The dinner was very splendid, sumptuous, 
and well served; when it was over, the guests retired into the 
presence-chamber, where they conversed on different subjects, 
and amused themselves with hearing the minstrels. The lords 
from France, of course, expected that they should have re- 
ceived their answer, but they were disappointed. However, 
on the ensuing morning it was signified that the duke wished 
to see them at the castle; thither they went, and on being intro- 
duced, the duke said to them, ‘My fair sirs, I know that you 
are anxious for an answer to what you have been charged to 
tell me from my sovereign, and the other lords. I, therefore, 
declare that I have done nothing to Sir Oliver de Clisson that 
I repent of, except it be that he has escaped too cheaply and 
with his life: this 1 spared solely on account of his office, and 
not in any manner out of personal regard, for I hate him mor- 
tally; and, begging my sovereign and their grace’s pardon, I 
have not prevented the expedition to England taking place; 
of this I am both able and willing to exculpate myself. As to 
the money, I reply, that from the hatred I have to Sir Oliver 
de Clisson, I have incurred debts in this and other countries, 
and have from this sum repaid those to whom I was indebted.’ 
The ambassadors were not satisfied with this reply, but find- 
ing that they could obtain no other they departed. The King 
of France and his council were equally displeased at what the 
duke had said; they called him the proudest and most pre- 
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sumptuous man alive, and declared that matters should not 
end as they were.” 

It was indeed fully the intention of the King and his council 
to make war on the Duke of Brittany, and the duke himself 
expected nothing less. Accordingly, he made all the prepara- 
tion for protection which he was able; he paid great court to 
the principal cities and towns in his duchy, entered into secret 
treaties with the English, and garrisoned his strong places 
the same as in war time. We will, however, leave the Duke of 
Brittany for a time, and return to the affairs of England, which 
at this moment were in a troubled and dangerous state. 

The dukes of York and Gloucester had confederated with 
the Earl of Salisbury and others against the King and his 
council, with whom they were much dissatisfied. “‘ This Duke 
of Ireland,” they said, “ doth with the King and the realm just 
as he pleases—the King has only base knaves about his person. 
Such conduct is no longer to be endured.” Indeed, there were 
great murmurings throughout England against the Duke of 
Ireland; but what injured him most of all was his conduct to 
his duchess, the Lady Philippa, daughter of the Lord de Coucy, 
Earl of Bedford. He fell in love with a German lady; and by 
his solicitation at the Court of Rome, Pope Urban VI granted 
him a divorce from the Lady Philippa, in order that he might 
marry her. When the duke married the lady, King Richard 
consented thereto; for he was so blinded by the duke, that, if 
he had declared black was white, the King would not have said 
to the contrary.? 

Now, it was reported through England that a new tax was 
to be levied on every fire, and that each was to pay a noble, 
the rich making up for the deficiencies of the poor. The King’s 
uncles, upon this, caused it to be reported in the principal 
towns how greatly the inhabitants would be oppressed by such 
taxes, and that, as there must remain great sums in the treas- 
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ury, the people ought to insist upon having an account of the 
expenditure. It is a well-known maxim, that no one pays will- 
ingly, or takes money from his purse, if he can avoid it. These 
rumors soon spread, especially in London, which is the chief 
key of the realm, so that the people rose in rebellion to inquire 
into the government of the country. The Londoners first ad- 
dressed themselves toSir Thomas Woodstock, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, entreating him to institute an inquiry into the expendi- 
ture of the country, and to provide a remedy. The duke replied, 
“that if they wished to succeed in having their grievances re- 
dressed, they should enter into a confederacy with the principal 
towns, and with some of the nobles and prelates, and come 
before the King, when he and his brother would advocate 
their cause. When you shall have made your remonstrance 
to the King,” said the duke to the Londoners, “if he should 
say we will consider of it, cut the matter short and declare you 
will have no delay; say boldly, the country will suffer it no 
longer. My brother and myself will be with the King, and 
also the Archbishop of Canterbury, the earls of Arundel, Salis- 
bury, and Northumberland; but should we not be present, say 
nothing, for we are the principal personages in England, and 
will second your remonstrances by adding, that what you re- 
quire is only reasonable and just.” The Londoners replied, 
“ My lord, you have well spoken; but it will be difficult for us 
to find the King, and so many lords as you have named at 
one time in his presence.” ‘“‘ Not at all,” said the duke; “St. 
George’s Day will be within ten days, and the King will then 
be at Windsor; you may be sure the Duke of Ireland and Sir 
Simon Burley will be there also. Do you come and act ac- 
cording to circumstances.” The Londoners promised to be at 
Windsor on St. George’s Day, and left the Duke of Gloucester, 
well pleased with their’ reception. 

When the day came, the Londoners, with sixty horse, and 
those from York and other principal towns in like numbers, 
lodged themselves in the town. On being introduced to the 
royal presence in the lower hall, without the new building 
where the palace stood in former times, the commons found 
the King, attended by his two uncles, the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury, the Bishop of Winchester, Lord Chancellor, the Earl 


of Salisbury, the Earl of Northumberland, and several others 
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of the nobility. They made their harangue to the King, by 
their spokesman, a citizen of London, by name Simon de Sud- 
bury, who formed his speech from what the Duke of Glouces- 
ter had said to them, which I need not repeat. The King, 
on hearing it, replied, “Ye commons of England, your requests 
are great and important, and cannot immediately be attended 
to, for we shall not long remain here,¢ and all our council are 
not with us. I, therefore, bid you return quietly to your homes, 
and there remain peaceably until Michaelmas, when the Parlia- 
ment shall be assembled at Westminster.” The commons, at 
this, were by no means satisfied, and declared that they would 
have an account, and that too very shortly, from those who 
had governed the kingdom since the coronation; that they 
would know what great sums had been collected for these last 
nine years, and whither they had passed; and they finished a 
long speech by saying to the King, “If those who have been 
your treasurers shall give a just account, or nearly so, we shall 
be rejoiced, and shall leave them in office; but those who shall 
not produce honest acquittances for their expenditure, shall 
be treated accordingly.” The King, at this, looked toward 
his uncles, to see if they would say anything, when the Duke 
of Gloucester replied, ‘“‘ That he saw nothing but what was 
just and reasonable in the demands made by the people;” and 
others of his party approved the sentiment. Commissioners 
of accounts were therefore appointed, and a meeting was fixed 
for a week after St. George’s Day, to be held at Westminster. 

The commission sat for a whole month, and there were pres- 
ent the prelates, barons, and deputies from the principal towns 
of England. Some of those who appeared before the com- 
mission, not producing fair and honorable accounts, were pun- 
ished corporally, and by confiscation of whatever they possessed. 
Sir Simon Burley was charged with defalcation to the amount 
of 250,000 francs.¢ When called upon to give an account of 
it, he cast the blame on the Archbishop of York, Sir William 
Neville, and others, saying that he had never acted but with 
them and by their advice; but these when examined, excused 
themselves and flung the whole fault back again upon him. 


cThe King was about moving from dSir Simon Burley had been tutor 
Windsor when he heard of the arrival to the King, and had assisted him in 
of the commons, and stayed only at the the government ever since he came 
urgent solicitations of his uncles and to the throne, 
the Earl of Salisbury. 
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The Duke of Ireland said to Simon privately, “ I understand 
you are to be arrested and sent to prison until you shall pay 
the sum with which you are charged. Don’t dispute the matter, 
but go whither they may order. I will make your peace with 
the King.” Sir Simon Burley put too much confidence in 
these words of the Duke of Ireland; and when condemned, 
went quietly to the Tower. Many, when he was in prison, 
came forward against him; indeed, he was so overpowered, 
that nothing he could say in his defence availed; and after a 
short delay, he was carried forth from the Tower and beheaded 
as a traitor, in the square before it. 

Notwithstanding I thus relate the disgraceful death of Sir 
Simon Burley, which I am forced to do by my detegmination 
to insert nothing but truth in this history, I was exceedingly 
vexed thereat, and personally much grieved; for in my youth 
I found him a gentle knight, and of great good sense. The 
accounts of Sir Thomas Trivet and Sir William Elmham were 
next examined; but before any determination could be ar- 
rived at, the former was killed by being thrown from his horse, 
and the latter was afterward acquitted. 

When King Richard, who was in Wales, heard of the death 
of Sir Simon Burley, he was very wroth, and swore it should 
not remain unrevenged, for it was an act of cruelty, and with- 
out the smallest plea of justice. The Queen also bewailed his 
loss; for he had been the principal promoter of her marriage, 
and had conducted her from Germany to England. 

In like manner, as the King’s uncles and the new council 
were devising means of reforming abuses in the government, 
and of having the King and realm under their power, the Duke 
of Ireland and his council were plotting day and night how they 
could keep their places and destroy those who opposed them. 
King Richard fixed his residence at Bristol, which is a hand- 
some and strong town. Those in Wales, and at a distance, 
thought he had done this to favor the Duke of Ireland, who 
had caused it to be reported that he intended going thence to 
Ireland. In such a situation was the kingdom ‘of England; but 
to bring its history to a conclusion, I will continue the subject 
from the information I then received. 

The Duke of Ireland kept close to the King during his 
residence at Bristol and in Wales, solely occupied night and 
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day with the means of succeeding in his plans. He was assidu- 
ous in his attentions to the King and Queen, and to all knights 
and squires who waited on them at Bristol, and at the hunts 
in that neighborhood; he took infinite pains in visiting all the 
gentlemen near to Bristol; and went frequently into Wales, 
where he complained to all who would listen to him, that the 
King’s uncles, from their ambition to obtain the government, 
had driven from the council the most noble and wisest mem- 
bers; that they had put to death, without any just cause what- 
ever, that valiant knight Sir Simon Burley; and if they con- 
tinued to govern as they had begun, they would soon destroy 
all England. He repeated this so often, that the greater part 
of the knights and squires of Wales, and of the adjoining 
counties, believed him, and came to Bristol to ascertain from 
the King if what he said had his sanction. The King replied 
that it had, and begged of them to put every confidence in the 
duke, adding, that his uncles were too ambitious, and that he 
had his fears they intended to deprive him of his crown. Now, 
consider if I had not good cause to say that England was, at 
this period, in the greatest peril of being ruined past recovery. 
The King was exasperated against his uncles and his principal 
nobility; and so were they against him. The cities and towns 
were quarrelling with each other, and the prelates were in 
mutual hatred; so that no remedy for all these evils could be 
looked for, but from God alone. 

As soon as the Duke of Ireland perceived that the King and 
a large number of those in Bristol and Wales were on his side, 
he said to the King, “ My lord, if you will appoint me your 
lieutenant, I will lead 12,000 or 15,000 men to London or to 
Oxford, and show my strength to those who have treated you 
with such indignity.” He replied that he was satisfied, add- 
ing, “I nominate you lieutenant-general of my kingdom; I 
order you to assemble men, and to bear my banner, guidon,f 
standard, and other proper habiliments of war, which we our- 
selves should have done had we taken the field.” This speech 
greatly rejoiced the duke ; however, when the King issued his 
summons to many great barons, knights, and squires in Wales, 
and in the country round Bristol, some sent excuses, and 


f The guidon was the flag or standard of a troop of cavalry. The standard- 
bearer was also so called, 
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others, though they came, could not augur anything good 
from the enterprise. While this army was collecting, the 
King of England and the duke, in a secret conference, de- 
termined to send one of their confidential friends to London, 
to observe what was going forward there. 

The person selected for this purpose was Sir Robert Tresil- 
ian, a cousin of the Duke of Ireland, who left Bristol disguised 
as a poor tradesman; and mounted on a wretched hackney, 
he continued his road to London, and lodged at an inn where 
he was unknown. While there, he picked up all the news 
that was public ; for he could not do more respecting the King’s 
uncles and the citizens. Having heard that there was to be a 
meeting of the dukes and their council at Westminster, he 
determined to go thither to learn secretly all he could. He 
fixed his quarters at an ale-house right opposite the palace- 
gate; he chose a chamber whose window looked into the 
palace-yard, where he posted himself, to observe all who should 
come to the Parliament. The greater part he knew, but was 
not, from his disguise, known to them; he, however, remained 
there so long, that a squire of the Duke of Gloucester saw and 
recognized him. Sir Robert instantly withdrew from the win- 
dow; but the squire, having his suspicions excited, said, 
“Surely that must be Tresilian;”’ and to be certain of it, he 
entered the house, and asked the landlady who was drinking 
in the room above. “On my troth, sir,” she replied, “ I can- 
not tell you his name; but he has been here some time.” At 
these words the squire went upstairs, and having saluted Sir 
Robert, found he was right, though he dissembled, by saying, 
“God preserve you, master, I hope you will not take my com- 
ing amiss, for I thought you had been one of my farmers from 
Essex.” ‘‘ By no means,” said Sir Robert, “I am from Kent, 
and hold lands from Sir John Holland, and wish to lay my com- 
plaints before the council against the tenants of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who encroach much upon my farm.” “If you 
will come into the hall,” said the squire, “I will conduct you 
before the lords.” ‘“ Many thanks,” replied Robert, “ not at 
this moment; but I shall not renounce your assistance.” At . 
these words the squire ordered a quart of ale, and afterward 
left the house. He lost no time in hastening to the council 
chamber, and requested of the usher to be allowed to speak 
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instantly with the Duke of Gloucester on matters that nearly 
concerned him and the council. 

On coming up to the duke, the squire said, “ My lord, I 
bring you great news.” “Of what?” replied the duke. “ My 
lord, I will tell it aloud ; for it concerns not only you, but all the 
lords present. I have seen Sir Robert Tresilian disguised like 


a peasant, in an ale-house close to the palace gate.” ‘“ Tre- 
silian!” said the duke. ‘On my faith, my lord, it is true; 
and you shall have him to dine with you, if you please.” “I 


should like it much,” said the duke; “ he will tell us some news 
of his master, the Duke of Ireland. Go, and secure him; but 
with power enough not to be in danger of failing.” The 
squire, on these orders, left the council chamber with four 
bailiffs, whom he desired to follow him at a distance, and 
immediately he should give them a sign, they were to arrest 
the man he was in search of. The squire made for the ale- 
house where he had left Sir Robert, and mounting the stair- 
case, said, on entering the room, “ Tresilian, you are not come 
to this country for any good. My lord of Gloucester sends for 
you.” The knight endeavored to excuse himself, by saying, 
“Tam not Tresilian, but a tenant of Sir John Holland.” “ That 
is not true,” said the squire; “ your body is Tresilian’s, though 
not your dress.” Then, on his making a signal, the bailiffs 
entered and arrested Sir Robert, and whether he would or not, 
carried him to the palace. You may believe there was a great 
crowd to look at him, for he was well known in London. The 
duke, on seeing him, said, “ Tresilian, what has brought you 
hither? How fares my sovereign, and where does he now 
reside?” 

Tresilian, finding he was discovered, and that no excuses 


_ would avail, replied, “ On my faith, my lord, the King has 


sent me hither to learn the news; he is at Bristol, on the banks 
of the Severn, where he hunts and amuses himself.” ‘“ How 
is this,” said the duke, “ you do not come dressed like an 
honest man, but likea spy? If you had been desirous to learn 
what was passing, your appearance should have been that of a 
knight, or a discreet person.” ‘“ My lord,” answered Tresilian, 
“if I have done wrong, I hope you will excuse me; for I have 
only done what I was ordered to do.” “ And where is your 
master, the Duke of Ireland?” ‘“ My lord,” said Tresilian, 
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“he is with the King.” “ We have been informed,” continued 
the duke, “ that he is collecting a large body of men, and that 
the King has issued his summons to that effect ;—whither does 
he mean to lead them?” “ They are intended for Ireland, my 
lord.” “For Ireland?” said the duke. ‘ Yes, indeed,” 
answered Tresilian. The duke remained awhile silent, and 
then said, “ Tresilian, Tresilian, your actions are neither fair 
nor honest ; you have committed a great piece of folly in com- 
ing into these parts. You, and others of your faction, have 
done great injury to my brother and myself. The day of 
retribution, however, is come; look to your affairs, for I will 
neither eat nor drink until you be no more.” Sir Robert was 
greatly terrified at this speech, and by various excuses, and 
the most abject humiliation, endeavored to gain his pardon; 
but why should I make a long story of it? Sir Robert was 
delivered to the hangman, who led him out of the palace to 
the place of execution, where he was beheaded, and then hung 
by the arms to a gibbet. 

Intelligence of this shameful death of Sir Robert Tresilian 
was hastily carried to King Richard, who took the matter 
sorely to heart, and declared that things should not remain as 
they were. Accordingly, after some consultation with the 
Archbishop of York, Sir Nicholas Bramber, and others, the 
King resolved at once to make war upon his uncles. 

The Duke of Ireland with 15,000 men left Bristol, and 
marched to Oxford, where they took up their quarters. When 
the dukes of York and Gloucester heard of this they thought 
it was time for them to consider how to act; they therefore 
called together all the principal leaders of their party in Lon- 
don to a conference at Westminster; and after stating how 
the Duke of Ireland was marching against them with a large 
force, all, with one voice, declared, ‘‘ Be it so—if the Duke of 
Treland desires a battle, he shall have it; we will not shut a 
gate for his 15,000 men.” The dukes were much contented 
with this answer, and instantly began to assemble their forces. 
Men-at-arms came to them from all quarters, and many of 
them without knowing whither they were to be sent. 

The Duke of Ireland, who was, as we have said, in quarters 
at Oxford, sent three knights, Sir Nicholas Bramber, Sir Peter . 
Gouloufre, and Sir Michael de la Pole, to London, to learn 
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intelligence. In compliance with the duke’s orders they left 
Oxford with only thirty horse, and rode secretly to Windsor, 
where they rested that night; on the morrow they crossed the 
Thames at the bridge of Staines, and dined at the King’s palace 
at Shene, where they remained until late in the evening, when 
they rode on to another of the King’s palaces at Kensington, 
near London; here they left their horses, and having entered 
boats, took advantage of the tide, and passed through London 
Bridge to the Tower unobserved. From the governor of the 
Tower they learned many things relative to the King’s uncles, 
and what was going on in London. He told them that they 
had run great risks in coming to him. ‘‘ How so?” said they, 
“ we are knights attached to the King’s person, and may surely 
lodge in any of the royal castles.” “ You will not find things 
so,” said the governor, “for although the Tower and all within 
it be willing to submit to the obedience of the King, they will 
only do so as long as he allows himself to be governed by his 
uncles, and no longer. What I tell you is for your welfare; 
for I am satisfied that-if the news gets abroad that there are 
in the Tower persons attached to the person of the King, you 
will see this castle besieged by the citizens on all sides, who 
will not depart without gaining admittance.” 

The three knights, who on leaving Oxford thought they 
should do wonders, were in great despair at what they heard, 
and consulted together as to what they should do, and as soon 
as it was dark, and the tide flowing, they left the Tower, with- 
out having dared once to display the King’s banner. They 
slept that night at Kensington, and on the morrow at day- 
break rode by Chertsey to Windsor, where they dined and 
slept, and the next day returned to Oxford, when they re- 
ported all that had passed. The duke was sadly cast down 
by what he heard, and knew not what to say, or how to act; 
-he was sensible that his own forces were not all of the same 
way of thinking, nor well affected to his cause; and not know- 
ing whether to remain where he was, or to return to the King, 
he called a council of his knights. The council determined 
that since the King had appointed him lieutenant-general to 
punish all who were in rebellion, he must keep the field; and 
that it would be better to risk the event, and die with honor, 
than show any want of courage; he was, moreover, advised 
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to inform the King of his situation, and to request him to send 
more men; which he did. 

The dukes of York and Gloucester now made ready to take 
the field, assisted by the mayor of London, who was himself 
a soldier. The army marched from London, and lodged at 
Brentford, and the adjoining villages ; on the next day at Cole- 
brook, their forces increasing all the way. They then followed 
the road to Reading, to gain a passage over the Thames, for 
the bridges of Staines and Windsor, by command of the Duke 
of Ireland, had been pulled down. The duke, on hearing that 
his enemy was advancing, became much alarmed, and de- 
manded council; he was advised to draw up his army in battle 
array, with the King’s banner displayed in front. This plan 
was followed, and intelligence of it was brought to the Duke 
of Gloucester, who lay encamped in a handsome mead along 
a river that falls into the Thames three leagues from Oxford; 
he was much pleased to find that the Duke of Ireland was so 
near, and at once prepared to cross the river, the passage of 
which was found much easier than they anticipated. When 
the Duke of Ireland heard that the King’s uncles and their 
army had passed the river he was much frightened, for he well 
knew that if he was taken by the Duke of Gloucester, he would 
not accept any sum for his ransom, but put him to instant 
death; he said, therefore, to those about him, “ My courage 
certainly fails me to-day, for I dare not abide the event of a 
battle with the King’s uncles, who, if they take me, will cer- 
tainly put me to a shameful death.” ‘“‘ How could they have 
crossed the Thames? this is a bad omen: what do you intend 
to do?” asked Sir Peter Gouloufre, and Sir Michael de la Pole. 
“T mean to save myself,” said the duke, “and do you and the 
whole army do the same.” “ Well,” replied these knights, 
“Tet us keep on one of the wings, and we shall have two cords 
to our bow; we shall see how our men behave; if they do well, 
we will remain for the honor of the King who has sent us, but, 
if they be defeated, we can make off.” 

This plan was adopted, the duke changed his horse for a 
very fleet one, as did the knights also. They then rode round 
the army, showing a good countenance, and telling the men 
to behave well; that they should have the day, if it pleased 
God and St. George, for the quarrel was the King’s. Thus. 
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dissembling they got out of the crowd, and posted themselves 
in one corner of the army; they had scarcely done this, when 
the dukes of York and Gloucester were seen advancing with 
banners displayed, and trumpets sounding. The King’s army 
no sooner perceived the array than they were panic-struck, 
quitted their ranks and fled. All was now disorder, everyone 
running away without making the smallest defence. The 
Duke of Gloucester, on seeing the condition of the King’s 
army, felt compassion, and would not do all the ill he might; 
he said to his men, “ Sirs, the day is ours, but I forbid, under 
pain of death, that any of the enemy be slain unless they offer 
resistance; if you find knights and squires, take them and 
bring them to me.” This order was obeyed, and few were 
slain. The duke remained two days at Oxford, when he gave 
liberty to the men-at-arms to return home. 

I must now tell you what became of the Duke of Ireland 
and his two companions; I do not believe that they fled to 
the King at Bristol, but if so they made no long stay, for they 
hastened out of England as quickly as they could. I heard 
that they rode through Carlisle to Edinburgh, where they em- 
barked on board a vessel bound for Holland and the Texel, 
and landed at Dordrecht. Truly glad were they to find them- 
selves in a place of safety, and it was told me that the Duke of 
Ireland had for a long time before made large deposits of 
money at Bruges, by means of the Lombards,g to be prepared 
in case of necessity ; for though he knew his power over the 
King of England, he was much afraid of the nobles and the 
people. I heard also that the first payment of 60,000 francs 
for the ransom of John of Brittany was waiting his orders, 
and the time was nearly elapsed for the receipt of the other 
60,000; he had, therefore, provided himself with money for a 
long time. He was not, however, suffered to remain long 
at Dordrecht, for Duke Albert of Bavaria, who was regent of 
all that part of the country, instantly ordered him to depart, 
as he had left England as a fugitive, was in ill-favor with his 
cousins-german the dukes of York and Gloucester, and be- 
sides, had behaved shamefully to his duchess, who was the 
daughter of his cousin the Princess Isabella of England. The 

gThe Lombards were the _ chief owes its name to the numbers of them 
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unfortunate duke, therefore, instantly departed, and embarked 
on board a vessel bound for Utrecht, which is a town solely 
dependent on its bishop, where he tarried until other intelli- 
gence was brought to him. 

Soon after the defeat of the army at Oxford, it was deter- 
mined in council at Westminster to send a deputation from 
the chief barons to the King, to remonstrate with him in an 
amicable manner respecting his opposition to the principal 
persons in his kingdom, and his conduct in placing his entire 
confidence in a set of minions. While this was going forward, 
Sir Nicholas Bramber/ was arrested in Wales and brought to 
London, where he was beheaded ; many of the citizens sincerely 
lamented his death, for he had been their mayor, and had also 
rendered essential service to the King at the time of the peas- 
ants’ rebellion. The King’s uncles now thought it time to 
put the government of the country on a stable footing, for, 
notwithstanding they had put to death or banished all who 
were obnoxious to them, they never intended to deprive the 
King of his crown, but only to reform the government, and 
regulate it more to his own and his country’s honor. They 
therefore instructed the Archbishop of Canterbury to go to 
Bristol, and entreat the King not to put any confidence in 
what he might hear of them to their discredit, but to return 
to London, where he would be received with the utmost joy. 
The archbishop, on his arrival at Bristol, was one whole day 
and two nights before the King would consent to see him, so 
sorely vexed was he with his uncles for having driven away 
the Duke of Ireland, whom he loved above all men; at length, 
however, by advice of his council, he consented to an interview, 
and further agreed that he would accompany the archbishop 
to London. Of course, my lord of Canterbury was highly 
pleased at hearing this, and gained much honor for having 
brought matters to so happy a conclusion. The King did not 
remain long at Bristol after making this determination, but 
leaving his Queen there, set out for London, stopping at Wind- 
sor three days by the way. The day on which the King left 
Windsor, the road from London to Brentford was covered 
with people on foot and horseback, who had heard of his 
approach. The dukes of York and Gloucester, Prince John 

h Sir Nicholas Bramber was knighted in Smithfield. 
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of York, the earls of Arundel, Salisbury, Northumberland, 
and many barons and prelates, went in great state to conduct 
the King, whom they met about two miles from Brentford, 
and received most affectionately, as good subjects should do. 
The King, who had the late proceedings still rankling in his 
breast, scarcely stopped when he came up to them, or deigned 
to cast his eyes toward them. On arriving at Westminster he 
dismounted at the palace, which had been prepared for him, 
and partook of wine and spices with several of his barons and 
others. Those who resided in London now went home, but 
the King’s uncles, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
whole of the council, remained to keep him company, and to 
consult on the affairs of the nation. A special Parliament was 
now ordered to meet at Westminster, which all the barons, 
prelates, knights, and chief citizens of the principal towns were 
summoned to attend, together with all who held fiefs of the 
King. 

The reason for this Parliament being made so general was, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury had remonstrated in the 
council, and to the King’s uncles, that when they had crowned 
King Richard, though all who held fiefs under him had made 
their homage, and held their lands accordingly, he was not 
of a proper age, legally, to receive their oaths. A king by 
right must be twenty-one years of age before he can justly 
govern the kingdom, and, until that time, should be under 
the tutelage of his uncles, if he have any, or under those of his 
subjects the nearest related to him. The archbishop added, 
“That as the King was now of a proper age, he advised for 
greater security, that all who held any lands should renew 
their homage, and acknowledge him for their lord.” 

On the day appointed, the King in his royal robes, with the 
crown on his head, heard mass in the chapel? of the palace, 
which is very handsome, and richly decorated. When service 
was over the King’s uncles kissed him in token of homage, 
and swore faith and duty to him for ever ; then came the barons, 
prelates, and all who held anything under him, and with joined 
hands, as was becoming vassals, swore faith and loyalty, and 


*#This chapel was afterward con- it was enlarged for the admission of 
verted into the House of Commons, the members from Ireland on_ the 
and continued to be used as such till union many of the original paintings 


its destruction by fire in 1834. When were discovered. 
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kissed him on the mouth. It was visible that the King kissed 
some heartily, others not; for though he restrained his feel- 
ings as much as possible, all were not in his good graces. 
Thus were affairs in England; but the King had not the com- 
mand of his council, which still continued under the control 
of his uncles and the barons and prelates who were associated 
with them. 

But it is right that I now return to the expedition of the 
Duke of Lancaster, and as I have a great desire to complete 
its history, I will begin from where I left off. When the duke 
and his army had conquered the town and castle of Orense, 
they halted three or four days, and then departed, taking the 
road to Noya. For four days they quartered themselves in a 
large meadow along the river’s side, but the water was so bad 
from the long-continued drought that the horses could scarcely 
drink it, and many who did so died. Orders were then given 
to dislodge and return to Orense, for the marshals, Sir Thomas 
Moreaux and Sir Richard Burley, had declared the castle of 
Noya to be impregnable. The Duke of Lancaster, moreover, 
had received intelligence of the approach of the King of Portu- 
gal and his army, consisting of 3,000 spears and 10,000 service- 
able men. 

While the duke remained at Orense, his men and horses 
suffered greatly from want of forage and water. There was 
no green food to be found, for the ground was too parched 
for any seeds to spring up; and the foragers were forced to 
journey twelve, sixteen, and twenty leagues for food for them- 
selves and horses. Consider what the difficulties must have 
been. The knights and squires found the wines so strong 
that they affected their heads and stomachs; and there was no 
remedy, for there was no water to temper or coolthem. Their 
food also was very different from what they were accustomed 
to. Seeing their difficulties increase from scarcity of forage, 
and the extreme heat of the weather, they began to murmur 
and say, “ Our expedition seems coming to a poor end.” 
However, when they learned that the King of Portugal was 
at hand, they began to be in better spirits, and many joined 
the Duke of Lancaster, and went over to meet him. The King 
of Portugal and the duke left Orense together, though the 
armies were separated, because they did not understand each 
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other’s language, and likewise to prevent any disputes or riots 
that might fall out between them, for the Portuguese are pas- 
sionate and overbearing, and the English spiteful and proud. 
These armies, which were quite sufficient to combat any force 
the King of Castille and his allies could bring into the field, 
continued their march until they came to the river Duero, 
which is not easy to cross; for it is deep, with high banks, 
and full of broken rocks; all the bridges also had been re- 
moved. Fortunately, however, they discovered a ford, by 
means of a squire of Galicia whom they had taken captive, and 
in the night-time all passed the river. 

News was soon carried to Roales, Medina del Campo, and 
other places in Castille, that the English had passed the Duero: 
and, in great alarm, the King sent for Sir Walter de Passac 
and Sir William de Lignac, and said to them, “ I am exceed- 
ingly surprised that the Duke of Bourbon is not arrived. Our 
enemies have taken the field, and unless they are opposed they 
will destroy the whole country. My subjects are very dis- 
contented that we do not offer them battle. Tell me, my fair 
sirs, how I had best act.’ The two lords replied, “ Sir King, 
depend upon it the duke will come, and on his arrival we will 
consider what is to be done: until then do not make any 
preparations against your enemies. Let them make what ex- 
cursions they will, they can keep the fields and we the towns 
and castles. Do not be cast down, for we engage that you 
shall suffer no loss in this business.” A party of the English 
under Sir Richard Burley, Sir Thomas Percy, and others, had 
a slight skirmish with the garrison of Vilalpando; but it was 
attended with no Joss on either side. The troops continued 
to suffer much from famine and want of water ; they were taken 
with fevers and other disorders which brought them to death’s 
door. 

- The Duke of Lancaster became greatly dispirited, for he did 
not know how to act; he saw his army wasting daily, and was 
grieved to find that the greater and better part were confined 
to their beds. He himself was so unwell that, if he had not 
been afraid of disheartening his men, he would gladly have 
kept his chamber ; and addressing himself to the King of Portu- 
gal, he desired him to say what was to be done. The King 
replied, that from appearances it did not seem probable that 
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the Castillians would offer them battle at this season, and that 
his advice was that the duke should march his army into 
Galicia, and give his men permission to recruit themselves 
wherever they might please, and return prepared to recom- 
mence the campaign in March or April. “This may be 
right,” said the duke; “ but the consequences will be, that as 
soon as our enemies shall know we have separated they will 
take the field, for I have heard that the King of Castille has 
with him 4,000 men, and that he can easily collect as many 
more. Add to this, the Duke of Bourbon is on his march 
with 2,000 men-at-arms. Now, consider, should all this force 
enter Galicia, what is there to oppose it? Before we can col- 
lect our men, and form a junction, they will have dona us con- 
siderable damage.” “ Well, then,” replied the King of Portu- 
gal, “let us keep the field. My men are fresh and unhurt, 
and equally willing with myself to abide the event.” Upon 
this their conference ceased, and it was resolved that they 
should wait the arrival of the Duke of Bourbon, and see if, 
when he had joined the Castillians, they would offer them 
battle. 

Good or evil fortune depends upon a trifle. You may read- 
ily believe that the Duke of Lancaster, having gained a footing 
in Castille, would never have lost by any defeat in battle, such 
numbers as he was now losing by the sickness which so fear- 
fully prevailed among his men: indeed, he was himself almost 
dead from it. Sir John Holland saw with deep concern the 
miserable situation of the army, and heard so many complaints 
on all sides, that he determined to remonstrate with the duke, 
and advise him to alter his plans. ‘“ What can I do?” said the 
duke; “ I want some reasonable advice.” ‘“‘ My lord,” replied 
Sir John, “I think the men had better return: and I would 
advise you to go to Portugal or Galicia, for you are by no 
means in a state to endure hardships.” “ Well, I consent; 
you may give our men notice that I permit them to go into 
Castille, France, or wherever else they may choose, so that 
they enter not into any treaty with our enemies; for I see 
clearly this campaign is over. Let them be fully paid for their 
services as far as our treasury will allow, and also for the ex- 
penses of their journey, and then make our chancellor deliver . 
them their discharge.’”’ Upon this, the constable ordered the 
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duke’s instructions to be signified throughout the army by 
sound of trumpet, and gave notice to the captains to come to 
him with their accounts. This order was very agreeable to 
all, particularly to those who desired change of air to restore 
them to health. The barons and knights held a conversation 
as to how they were to return to England—by sea it was im- 
possible, for they had no vessels, and were at a distance from 
any seaport; besides, they were so weak and emaciated from 
sickness, that they would have been unable to bear a sea voy- 
age. After well considering their condition, they found that 
they had no other choice than through France; but some said, 
“ How can we go thither? We have enemies in all the coun- 
tries we must pass. First there is Castille, then Navarre and 
Arragon.” Others who were of more sense said, “ Let all 
doubt be set aside. The best thing we can do is to try the 
King of Castille, for perhaps he may allow us to pass quietly 
through his country, and also obtain for us the same permis- 
sion from Arragon, France, and Navarre.” This measure 
was adopted, and a herald called Derby sent for, and imme- 
diately despatched with letters to the King, who granted pass- 
ports for three English knights to wait upon him; and the 
result was, that he granted to them further passports for all 
the sick to pass in safety through Castille, or to remain there 
in order to recover their health. 

Thus was this expedition of the Duke of Lancaster put an 
end to, and his scattered and weakened army sought the best 
safety it could. You may suppose it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to him to see all his hopes and ambitious expectations 
thus annihilated. However, he bore his misfortunes manfully, 
like a gallant pririce. The King of Portugal, finding the busi- 
ness was over, also dismissed his army, retaining only 300 
spears, and left Orense with the Duke of Lancaster, who re- 
‘turned with his duchess to St. Jago. The King remained with 
them four days, and then left for Oporto, where his Queen 
resided. While at St. Jago the duke fell dangerously ill, and 
became very low-spirited; indeed, he was so ill that it was 
frequently reported in Castille that he was dead. Now, not- 
withstanding this disorder was so infectious that the greater 
part of the English fled from it, Sir John Holland and several 
knights and squires remained with the duke for some time: 
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Sir John and his lady at length took up their residence at 
Bordeaux. 

It happened during the most active part of the campaign in 
Castille, when knights and squires were eager after adventures 
and deeds of arms, that the Lord Boucicaut had taken the 
field, and sent a herald to Sir John d’Ambreticourt, to de- 
mand of him three courses with the spear on horseback. Sir 
John had agreed to meet him, and, in addition, desired three 
courses with daggers, and the same with battle-axes, all on 
horseback. Sir John having so readily assented, sought for 
the Lord Boucicaut everywhere, but could not find him. I 
do not say, nor mean to say, that the Lord Boucicaut was not 
equal to such a challenge, nor even one of more hardy ad- 
venture. When Sir John was at Bayonne with Sir John Hol- 
land, he thought much of the challenge, which, having ac- 
cepted, he considered himself bound to accomplish, and he had 
no wish to leave France without doing so, lest the French 
might say he had returned to England dishonorably ; he, there- 
fore, consulted his companions, and especially Sir John Hol- 
land, on the subject, who advised him to journey through 
France, and search for the Lord Boucicaut at Paris. Sir John 
departed, and on his arrival at Paris was informed that the 
Lord Boucicaut was in Arragon. In order, therefore, to 
acquit himself honorably he waited on the principal barons 
who were then at Paris, and after eight days continued his 
journey to Calais. 

We said that the Duke of Lancaster was very dangerously 
ill at St. Jago. You may readily suppose he had much to vex 
and annoy him: his hopes of the crown of Castille had com- 
pletely failed; and, moreover, he had lost the chief part of his 
chivalry, whom he had with so much difficulty brought from 
England. He had now, no expectation of making any treaty 
of peace, by which the duchess might confirm her claim to 
any part of the kingdom; for he heard from the pilgrims who 
passed through the French army in Castille, that the Castil- 
lians and French made their jokes on him, saying to them, 
“So ye are going to St. Jago, are ye? Ye will find there the 
Duke of Lancaster, who for fear of the sun keeps his cham- 
ber. Give our compliments to him, and ask if we French . 
know how to make war, and if we have not fought him fairly.” 
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As soon as the duke was able to ride, he left St. Jago with 
his duchess and family for Coimbra, where he resided two 
months and then went to Bayonne. At Bayonne he made a 
long stay, and enforced the payment of arrears and other dues 
from the duchy of Aquitaine, and such other parts as were 
under the obedience of King Richard, for he had been com- 
missioned to impose and receive all taxes for his own use, 
styling himself Duke and Governor of Aquitaine. We must 
now leave the duke and the English, and speak of other matters 
which require attention. 
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